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A FEIEND IN NEED. 



CHAPTER I. 

PHIL CALLAGHAN. 

Beyond the walls of Lauraville, the violent death 
of Captain Vandeleur was the reigning topic of con- 
versation. A thousand rumours were abroad^ each 
further than the other from the truth ; and tales of 
gratuitous invention, had, as usual, at least as many 
believers, as those which preserved in their outlines 
some approximation to the reality. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, besides being a justice of the 
peace, was a personal friend of the Vandeleurs, and 
he resolved to make every eflfort to trace out the ori- 
ginators of the fray which had resulted so fatally. 

With this object, on his return from taking the 
depositions of the sufferers at Lauraville, he stopped 
at Callaghan's cabin, situated as we have before de- 
scribed, between the spot where the struggle had 
taken place, and the Captain's house, imagining that 
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the inhabitants might afford some information as to 
the persons who had been abroad that night. 

He was accompanied by two other gentlemen, 
who had made a visit of enquiry at Lauraville, as 
well as by his clerk and a constable. 

As the party approached the cabin, they found 
the man on the point of going out. 

On this occasion, his natural ugUness was increased 
by what is technically called a black eye, as well 
as a cut on his lip, and though he made a profusion 
of bows and scrapes — ^to judge from the expression 
of his countenance, he did not appear much elated 
by the honour of a visit from personages so dis- 
tinguished. 

His name, position, length of residence in that 
locality, and a few other preliminary questions 
answered, the gentlemen demanded where he was 
at about ten o'clock on the preceding evening. 

"Safe in bed, luckily for me,'* said the man 
boldly, " or who knows but that I might have been 
in perils and dangers like my neighbours. Good 
Lord deliver us !" 

" You seepi not altogether to have escaped perils 
and dangers at any rate, judging by that black 
eye ?" rejoined Mr. Fitzgerald. 

" Oh, that, your worship ! that was a bit of a 
fight I had on Sunday night with a friend of mine, 
about a purty colleen, bad 'cess to her," repUed 
Callaghan coolly. 
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" Where had you this fight ? and who was by 
to see fair play ?" demanded^ one of the gentlemen. 

" Och ! it wasn't a regular stand up fight at all, 
yer honour, an' no one was bye. We were a bit 
in liquor at the time, or nothin' would have hap- 
pened atween us, an' shure it is nothing any way, 
for the matter of that." 

" You owe your antagonist no grudge then ? 
What was his name ?" 

" His name is it, yer honour ? oh, it is no matter 
for the lad's name, he's not of these parts. He's 
a lad from Newry, that was taking his two or three 
pigs to sell at Banbridge Fair." 

" Are you sure that was on Sunday ?" 

^' Sure as day, yer honour. You might know 
it may be by the colour of my bruises if ye're 
judges, gentlemen." And the man turned his face 
in all directions to catch the light, as if giving 
irrefragable proof of the truth of his assertion. 

Impudence is a grand thing in its way, and his 
manoeuvre succeeded. They quitted the point, 
and enquired next if he were acquainted with 
Captain Vandeleur. 

" An' I so near him ! Sure thin I was, yer 
honour, an' sorry am I for the way he's lyin' this 
day, ochane, an' his purty daughter will be cryin' 
her bright eyes dim for the poor gentleman, the 
more's the pity." 

There was such an air of caricature sensibility in 
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the man as he said this, that his auditors could not 
forbear smiling. 

*' You surely have been at Blamej/' said one of 
them. 

" Troth, an* I have thin, yer honour, though I'd 
rather be kissing a purty lass, than the cowld stone 
any day.'* 

" You are too free with your tongue. Sir," re- 
sumed Mr. Fitzgerald magisterially. "I must 
know now from you what persons you saw on the 
road yesterday evening ?" 

" Is it before I went to bed^ yer honour ?^ 

" Certainly.*' 

" Oh, there were a sight of laboiu^rs returning 
to their wives and childer, God help them ; and 
some sedans and cars with gay ladies of Armagh 
goin' home after their airings in the counthry, and 
young gentlemen coming back from fishing 
in the rivers, an' divarting themselves in other 
ways as young gentlemen know how — " 

" Come, sirrah, you know that is not what we 
are enquiring about ! Were there any suspicious- 
looking persons lurking about P" 

" I can't speak to that, yer honour ; but it's may 
be best to look more or less suspicious upon all 
people in these times. It's my own way at any 
rate." 

" Well, then, is there any particular person, whom, 
in your wisdom, you think fit to suspect of being 
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concerned in this attack upon Captain Vandeleur ?" 
interrupted another of his interrogators. 

A quivering light gleamed strangely for a few 
moments in Callaghan's better eye, through which 
malice might have been read, had the gentlemen 
been close observers of physiognomical phenomena ; 
but it settled so soon again into its customary half- 
stolid expression, that they did not trouble them- 
selves to think what feelings might have caused 
that transient change. 

"Is it, do I spect any person in partic'lar?" 
queried the man, enunciating very slowly. " Well, 
Sirs, ye see I'm noways willing to bring a fellow- 
crayture into throuble, so I'd rayther not speak to 
that question," 

" We require you to do so in the name of the 
law," said Mr. Fitzgerald, in his most imposing 
and sonorous voice. 

"Lord save us ! But what if I should be 
wrong, Sir?" 

" You do no harm to any one ; we wiQ investi- 
gate the truth ;" returned the magistrate. 

" Sure yer honour's in the right of it ! What I 
may say is nothing, either here or there," said Cal- 
laghan, with deferential simplicity. " Yer honours 
can see the thruth an' falsehood with half an eye, 
so what has a poor ignorant man like me to do, but 
tell what I think, and let yer honours judge." 

*' Very good. Who is it then that you suspect ?" 
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" Troth, and that's what I can't tell yer honour, 
not knowin' his name ; but the truth is, an' there's no 
gainsayin' it, that I have seen a chap, a stranger in 
these parts, prowling about Captain Vandeleur's 
house this week past, a young lad, too, that it seems 
shame to speak ill of ; but what less can I do, when 
I've seen him with my own eyes, skulking about 
under the hedges at the fall of night, an' seen him 
get over the garden wall like a catamount, an' seen 
him — ^yer honours may believe me or not, as you 
please — ^muffling his beardless face and slight limbs 
in a woman's cloak and hood, lurking about in the 
lanes and byeways like one bent on mischief. How- 
beit, I'm may be altogether wrong to make 'count 
of such trifles as these. I'm but a simple, ignorant 
man ; yer honours can judge." 

"Trifles, forsooth! This looks suspicious in- 
deed !" said one of the gentlemen, furtively glanc- 
ing at the thick, untrimmed hedges. " What do 
you think, Fitzgerald ?" 

" Very suspicious, certainly, very ! Can you tell 
us now, CaUaghan, who this young man is? or 
where he is to be found ?" 

" He's lodgin' somewhere in Armagh, I fake it," 
returned he, " but where, I don't know ; never, so 
to say, having thought much of the young chap tiD 
I heard of the poor Captain's misfortune," 

" And what made you think of him then ?^ 

" Why jist, yer honour, from having seen him 
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skulking about in the way IVe said, an* 'specially, 
from havin' noticed of him seated under a ditch 
near the Castle Lane, as we call it, on that very 
evening as I came home to my supper." 

"Well, your suspicions were natural enough, 
but what part, pray, do you suppose this young 
fellow took in the business ? There is no reason to 
believe that any one was lying in wait foi Captain 
Vandeleur, for it was a fight down the lane, you 
perceive, befalling quite accidentally, that made him 
go to the help of the weaker party, and so meet 
his fate." 

''May be yer honour's in the right. Alid no 
doubt you can tell me then what's become of them 
chaps that were fightin' there?" said CaHaghaUi 
with a significant glance. 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

*' Nothin' at all, yer honour ; only that it seems 
mighty quare iiltirely that they should have aH 
vanished of a suddint, frind and foe thegithfer, afore 
any one comed up." 

" Well ? You mean something more than that ?" 
said oi^-of the part^, stimulatingly. 

''Oh, I wouldn't preshume to marie anjrtliing 
that yer honours don't mane ; it only ^ ^e into my 
foolish head that it looked very like S^9ecoy — ^the 
fight, I mane — it looks like as if they had got up 
the cry and row, just to tempt the Captain into the 
ambush." 
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" By Jove, he's right !" exclaimed Mr. Fitzgerald. 
" This fellow whom he saw Im'king about the house 
the week before, must have been the spy watching 
for an opportunity; and he and his confederates 
have waylaid my poor friend on his return from 
the fair I" 

" But what can have been the motive ?" said ano- 
ther. " It does not appear to have been robbery !" 

** Private revenge, no doubt," rejoined the third. 
" It's not hard to make an enemy of these low fel- 
lows r 

"No, yer honour," observed Callaghan, "it's 
easy done ; because, ye see, yer honour, they don*t 
someway like to be thought low fellows; they've 
got a notion, some on them, of thinking themselves 
fellow-craytures in the sight of God." 

There was a meaning in the man's tone that 
caused every eye to be turned on him for a mo- 
ment ; but his features wore their most stdid ex- 
pression, and with a pish, a pshaw, and a whistle, 
the three gentlemen respectively dismissed his words 
and tone from their aristocratic brains. 

"That's a shrewd rascal!" remarked Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, apart to one of his friends, " and I have no 
doubt he Jt? ""lit upon something not far from the 
truth regarortig that fray. Tell me, my good fellow, 
can you put us at all upon the scent of this young 
man you saw prowling about ? We will reward 
you for any useful intelligence." 
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" Thank yer honour. I'm but a poor man, and 
don't scorn to be rewarded ; but all I can do is to 
give you a description of his person, and this bright 
boy of a constable here — ^your servant, Mr. Thurles 
— ^will, no doubt, if he listens to me, soon nab him 
for you/' 

'' Describe him then. And prick up your ears, 
constable. Come, look alive, man !" 

" He's a low-sized, slight, dark-skinned lad, of a 
mighty genteel air, an' a voice — " 

" How ! you have heard him speak then ?" de- 
manded the magistrate. 

" I have, yer honour," returned Callaghan, after 
a mere moment of hesitation. " More nor oncet I 
heerd him spake to Miss Vandeleur's little dog, that 
he seemed to have wheedled himself somehow into 
favor with, for the baste never barks at him, as it 
does at every man else who passes near the place." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Fitzgerald with in- 
terest, "well, proceed with your description." 

"Well, yer honour, I was a goin' to say he has 
a voice like a woman's for softness, but an eye 
like a divil's, so black an' fiery ; and a lot of black 
hair hanging heavy about his brow, which he often 
tosses aside with a jerk, in this way ; an' a light 
jaunty step, at times a'raost as if he were goin' to 
dance." 

" You have observed him very accurately," re- 
marked one of the gentlemen, bending a more 

B S 
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scrutiniziTig look upon Ciedlaghan than he had yet 
condescended to do. 

** I noticed him beeanse c£ the strangeness of his 
disguising hisself sometimes in a woman's cloak,*^ 
rejoined Callaghan. 

" But how came you to penetrate this disguise ?'* 
enquired Mr. Fitzgerald. 

"Right, yer honour, in coorse I never could, 
but that I chanced to see him <me evening free it 
from his neck when he wanted to clear a fence ; it 
was after that I begun to watch an' notice him." 

" How is he dressed of ordinar' ?" investigated 
the constable. 

"In a frieze coat neatly fitted, blue breeches 
and gaiters, a broad leafed hat and green velvet 
band ; altogether he has rather a smart look for a 
farmer's son, though that is what I take him to 
be." 

A little private discussion here took place 
amongst the gentlemen, after which Callaghaii was 
instracted to be vigilantly on the look out for the 
individual he had described, and to give im- 
mediate information to the authorities in the town, 
if he should obtain any clue as to his whereabout. 
The constable was also charged to watch for such 
a person, and desired to give his assistance to 
Callaghan whenever called upon, without question 
or delay. 

" Please, yer honours," said Callaghan touching 
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his hat as the gentlemen prepai'ed to remount 
their horses, " I cannot both hiiint for this young- 
ster, and do my daily labour for my daily 
bread/' 

"Here then," rejoined the Magistrate giving 
him a handful of silver coin ; " liake this for tfe 
present ; and if you do good service, you shall not' 
complain of thfe want of a reward." 

The gentlemto rodfe away, and Phil Callaghan, 
having looked after them for a space with a chuck- 
ling laugh, turned into his cabin again, and 
locking the door, gave free vent to a loud guflfew, 
as he exclaimed again and again in hearty enjoy- 
ment, " What fools these gentlemen be after dl 1" 
and clinking his silver in both his hands he de- 
lighted to repeat, "With all their lamin', what 
fools these gentlefolks be after all!" 

It may now be well to give some explanation of 
our worthy Master CaUaghan's tactics in the fore- 
going scene; to' do which, we must return, for a 
moment, to the morning preceding the catastrophe, 
when Norrey's communications were interrupted 
by a horsemian, whom my readers have no doubt 
recognized as our friend Corbett of the Bird's Nest. 

It will be remembered that this personage gave 
Callaghan a mission to summon various indivi- 
duals to the Steel-boy meeting of that evening. 

He failed not to perform his errand ; and as he 
paced along from cabin to cabin, and farm to farm, 
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he revolved in his mind the purport of Norrey's 
information, and the bearings of George's case 
generally, which, from its very mystery, highly 
stimulated the intriguing propensities of his obUque 
mind. But two still more powerful feeUugs whetted 
his interest in all that concerned our hero; cupi* 
dity, which had first been excited by the reward 
promised by Reilly and Sam for the recovery of 
the packet; and subsequently, the still more 
powerful passion of revenge ; for the blow inflicted 
by George's whip, still smarted on his face when- 
ever memory recalled the moment, although the 
traces of it had scarcely been perceptible the 
following day. 

Viewing Norrey's revelations in every aspect, it 
became clear to him that the packet which ap- 
peared to be of so much importance, was again in 
the young man's own hands ; perhaps he was 
about to fly with it to some other place, and the 
chance of five pounds — no ordinary windfall, might 
be lost to him for ever. Perhaps the youth's pur- 
pose might be to surrender it to his father's 
emissaries, or possibly, repenting of his escapade, 
he would himself return with them to his home. 
In every case, the anticipated prize, seemed in 
peril of being lost to him. 

Callaghan, however, was fertile in resources, 
and not disposed to relinquish the game at the first 
difficulty. Three clamourous passions — curiosity. 
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avarice^ and reyeBge, enlisted all his faculties in 
their service, and his plans were soon formed. 

He sought out two young fellows, congenial 
spirits, Phelim Punch, and Ben Burke by name, and 
to them gave such a version of the story of the blow 
he had received from George, as enlisted all their 
sympathies, nor had he much difficulty in persuad- 
ing these worthy coadjutors to assist him in taking 
his revenge, in the form of a sound drubbing ; and 
all the more readily because he described his adver- 
sary as a stranger in the neighbourhood, for whom 
there was little likely to be a stir made, if he should 
happen to be too severely handled. He promised, 
moreover, to stand treat for a jolly night after their 
object was attained, and may be, if all went as he 
wished, to comphment them with a crown apiece 
for their trouble. 

The whole party purposed to attend the Steel- 
boy meeting when this little byeplay should be 
over; but, as we have seen, things took a more 
serious turn than they had calculated upon, and 
they were intimidated from appearing there, not less 
by fear of the laws of the land, than on account of 
the punishment decreed by the Society against 
members indulging in^acts of private revenge. 

Having performed the duties enjoined him by 
Corbett, Callaghan repaired to Armagh, and set 
himself steadily on the watch for George. He saw 
him wandering about in the manner we have before 
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described, in the hope of encomitering Reilly ot 
Sam, and lastly take the road westward from the^ 
town ; on which he himself ran through fields and 
byeways to gain a position at the comer of the Castlet 
Lane, so as to command his course. 

Callaghan and his friends had not been posted' 
many minutes in their ambush, before the unsuspect- 
ing G«orge, with a Ught free step, and swinging a 
knotted sapling carelessly in his hand, was seen 
commencing the descent of the steep road towards 
the secluded residence of Tim Corbett. 

In a moment, Callaghan sprung over a hedgfe, and 
collared him from behind, while the two other sturdy 
lads, each grasping a stout stick, started up from 
tlie bushes on either side, and stood menacingly iii* 
his path to cut him off from advance or retreat. 
George struggled, and freeing his neck by a sudden 
jerk, before Callaghan could succeed in dragging 
him to the ground, he quickly reversed their relative 
positions, and by a stroke from his sapling, in-- 
flicted the contusion on his opponent's eye, which 
has been already mentioned. 

Had they been man to mart, there is no doubt 
that George's victory would soon have been com- 
plete, but seeing their leader in peril, the other two 
fellows rushed forward, and threw themselves upon 
him. Then it was, that George raised the cry for 
help which brought poor Mike to his assistance. 
His struggle was desperate in the meantime against 
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his three oppott^ts^, and he probably only owed 
Ms life, to the circsumstance of the two* younger men 
tnitoing to meet their new assailant. 

When the ruffian who had drawn his knife upon 
Mike, in a panic of terror at what he had done, 
rushed back to Calfeghan, he found George lying 
apparently lifeless, while Callaghan, standing acrosd 
his body, was engaged in rMing his pockets. 

" Leave that !'" gasped his confederate in a tone 
of horror. " IVe stabbed my mMi, youVe finished 
yours, and what Ben has done the devfl knows! 
Best let us be off somewhere at once."" 

** Stabbed him !*' cried Callaghan, looking at the 
pale face of his companion, paler in the Wan 
moonlight. 

" What tiien ! what if I did ! It was you settled 
this one," said Phelim kicking George slightly with 
the point of his foot. 

George faintly groaned. 

" Hallo !" exclaimed Phelim. 

**Let us toss him over the hedge, and quit," 
whispered Caflaghan. *^ He'll die there if we leave 
him, but if the lads find him here too quickly, he 
may blab." 

"Quick then! some on 'em may be here in 
no time," rejoined Phelim. And without another 
word the two men threw him hastily over the 
hedige, and fled with what speed they might. 

Of their third- companion they saw no more 
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that night. Leaving Captain Vandeleur in the 
condition already described, he ran as rapidly as 
his limbs could bear him back to his own house, 
and hurried into bed ; in the hope that in case of 
any inquiry, he might be able to prove an alibL 

As to Callaghan and Fhelim, they betook them- 
selves to the cabin of the former, where they were 
already concealed when Norrey knocked at the 
door, to implore the aid of her acquaintance in 
seeking surgical assistance. 

Until this moment, Callaghan had not had the 
smallest idea as to who the persons were that had 
intruded themselves into the fray; but Norrey's 
appeal, and the knowledge that Captain Vandeleur 
was expected home, made him at once comprehend 
the truth. His blood tingled: "I owed him a 
grudge, too, the proud tyrant !'" he muttered, " he 
threatened to drive me out of his garden, did he ! 
to set his mastiff on me ! to shoot my poor Uttle 
goats, an* me after them, ha, hal Well, God is 
good ! it's he that's driven out of his garden this 
time, for a piece any way. Not that I altogether 
wish him dead !" 

When Norrey had left the door, and Callaghan 
told his companion that the person he had stabbed 
must have been either Captain Vandeleur of Laura- 
ville, or his servant, that individual's panic exceeded 
all bounds, at the idea of being so near the spot. 

" I killed him, I know it !" he cried, frantically 
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beating his breast. " It was his heart's blood, the 

d ^1 a doubt of it, that spouted over my hand 

as I drew out the knife ! It was you brought me 
to this, Phil Callaghan ! what business had I with 
it, who owed no grudge to none on *em. Oh, 
whirra, whirra, what shall I do at all ? Let me out, 
Phil Callaghan, let me out of this cursed hole I 
a gentleman like that, makes a stir in the country 
dead or alive, an* FU be hunted to the death in 
no time, that's what I will, for this night's work." 

Callaghan, finding his efforts to talk the man 
into greater composure quite fruitless, 'reminded 
him of the Steel-boy oath not to betray one another, 
and thrust him forth from his hovel, cursing him 
for a soft fool as he departed. 

The man fled, and Callaghan who began, now 
that the first excitement was over, to feel the pain 
of his sundry cuts and bruises, washed them with 
a little spirits, and tossing a cup full down his 
throat, went to bed. 

. He had found it necessary to remain there the 
greater part of the next day, and had not long risen 
when the magistrate and his friends had made their 
inquisitorial visit. 

Having dismissed these guests, also, with the 
flattering epithet of " fools," as has abeady been 
related. Master Callaghan set forth on his pre- 
meditated walk, which their visit had delayed. 

He bent his steps at once towards the scene of 
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the last evening's adventures, somewhat nervously 
it must be confessed, but still careful that nothing 
in his gait or manner should betray his feelings. 

Close to the red stains which still shewed thd 
spot where the bleeding Mike had supported his 
suffering master, several persons were gathered 
togethefr, conversing in the low tone which any 
fearful incident usuaUy constrains. 

Callaghan joined them, threw in a remark ot 
conjecture from titne to time, and passed on to the 
spot where he hdd lain in ambush the preceding 
night. Finding the ground much trampled, andi 
the hedge broken at the spot where they had throwii 
over the body pf George, he at once conjectuited 
that he had been found by some of the men goirig 
to the meeting, and carried, dead or alive, to the 
Bird's Nest, thus falUng again into the hands of the 
men who had sought him so many days in vain ; 
and Callaghan was not without misgivings that hiM 
market for the packet might thus be spoiled, afte# 
aU his trouble in obtaining it; nor was he un- 
mindful either, that if George still lived, he might 
bri^g him into trouUe for the violent assault upon 
himself. 

He went forward, nevertheless; a bold heart, 
thought he, drives danger before it, only the coward 
waits till it meets him. 

Arrived at the farm house, he sent in a message, 
saying that he wished to speak with Mr. Reilly, and 
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was desired to walk into the large kitchen, where, 
presently, Reilly, Sam Finlayson, and the master of 
the house, all joined them. 

" Good evenin', y^r honours,"* said Callaghan, ad- 
dressing, in his peculiar fashion, a scrape and a grin 
of greeting to each ; " I've a word of business with 
you two gentlemin, ye^U gtiess what about, an' maybe 
you'll not be wishin' me to spake till we're alone.** 

" You need not mind Corbett," returned Sam, 
" we're all of a family/* 

" There's no sort of hurry, howsomevei*,** con- 
tinued Callaghan, " and in the mane time, I'll make 
bold to beg Mr. Corbett to give me the particlars 
of the meetin' last night. I houp all the lads I 
summoned wer© in it ; I was very sorry not being 
able to attend myself." 

^* And why not ?" demanded Corbett. 

" For these hurts I got, yer honour, which kep' 
me in bed all the day. You see I did all the 
errints in first-rate style, not bein' a lad to let grasd 
grow under my feet, till making a short cut througJi 
a bawn* field, as ill luck would have it, in getting 
through a ditch, I fell ; and my face came down 
again^ a bit of a stake, tiU I thought I was blinded 
for evermore intirely.^ 

" That was it, was it ?*' said Reilly. " I thought 
you had spoilt your handsome face wi' fighting.*' 

*' Not I," rejoined Callaghan, carelessly ; " in the 

♦ Bawn, i, e. fallow. 
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main Vm a peaceable man, Mr. Reilly, though I be 
a Steel-boy, ha, hal But as I was sayin', Mr, 
Corbett, I houp there was a full meetin' ; the boys 
I went to all promised to come without fail, except 
Phelim Punch, and Ben Bourke, an* they were 
away at the mills, with no one at home that it wur 
safe to leave a message with ; so in coorse they went 
to their beds knowing nothing/* 

Having thus cleverly removed his confederates, 
as well as himself, out of the pale of suspicion, Phil 
ventured another scrutinizing glance at his au- 
dience, and resumed the discourse. 

" By the way,*' he asked, " have ye heard the 
news of Captain Vandeleur's upset, poor gentleman ? 
he's lyin' very bad intirely, they say, with broken 
ribs." 

'' Upset I we heard last night he had been almost 
killed in fight, and his man stabbed." 

"I heard that talk, too,'* rejoined Callaghan, 
contemptuously, " but Lord, it's no such thing, as 
far as I can make out. The coachman was drunk, 
no doubt, comin' from the fair, an* somehow they 
got upset, and badly hurt, that's all. The man 
was carried past my cabin to the hospital a couple 
of hours since, and the doctor has never left the 
Captain all the day, and Miss Laura takes on never 
so!" 

There was no doubting the story of so well 
informed a gossip, and various expressions of satis- 
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faction were elicited on the grounds that the affair 
had turned out to be a mere accident after all. 

CaUaghan secretly chuckled at having again so 
adroitly turned suspicion away from himself and 
friends, and now, as if by an effort of recollection, 
he exclaimed : " But I'm weU nigh forgettin' our 
little business. You*ve not caught yer runaway 
yet, I take it, gentlemen, eh ?" 

" No, we've not," replied Reilly, shortly, with a 
cautionary glance at Sam. 

" Well, less matter, as I've done yer errint for 
yer honours at last, if I'm not mistaken," said 
Callaghan, much reassured, *' an' I make no manner 
of doubt that when I giv ye up the thing ye were 
searchin' for, ye'U pay me down the five pound ye 
promised, all honourable." 

The two emissaries looked at each other with 
rather a puzzled air. 

"You mean that you got the parcel?" asked 
Reilly. 

Callaghan nodded. 

" How did you get it from him P" enquired Sam. 

" How I got it is a bit of a secret of my own," 
replied Phil with a knowing wink. 

" No violence, I hope ?" enquired Corbett, " you 
know the law of our Society against private quar- 
rels/' 

" Whew ! violence from me, and towards that 
fiery spark !" exclaimed Callaghan almost derisively. 
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" Well, how was it, then ? Speak out l" cried 
Reilly. 

''You remember that purty serving lass that 
came out an' talked to you in the garden, Mr« 
Reilly, the day I had first the honour to make your 
acquaintance ? Well, I know what's in the women 
as well as any man, so I made up to her, as I 
tould ye afore I would, an' sure enough yesterday 
pioming she comed to my cabin by dawn of day, 
and brought me the very thing ye're wantin'. You 
can tell them that's true, Mr. Corbett, for that was 
the very girl you saw by my cabin, whatever you 
may have thought at the time ; it was not for me 
to bethray a lady who had come to my house." 
And Callaghan wreathed his ugly features into a 
grotesque smile of wonderful self-complacency. 

" You're a vain coxcomb," said Corbett. 

"A man might be, who knew how to com^ 
roimd the dear creatures but half as well as me, 
Mr. Corbett 1 Not that I'm boastin', only thesQ 
two gentlemen, with their whole coats, and may be 
better faces, could not persuade Miss Norrey to 
help them, and here's my proof !" And Callaghan 
drew forth the parcel, and looked triumphantly at 
his employers. 

" Well, give it here !" said Reilly, " our errand's 
done at last, any way, and we may go back homei." 

" I'll give it when I get my money," returned 
CaUaghan. 
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^' We don't want to keep back your money, you 
fool," replied ReiUy, " it's no loss to us ; but have 
you earned it ? Pray how are we to know that 
this is the right thing after all ?" 

That's your look out 1" answered Callahan. 
If you don't know what you are seekin', how 
should I P All I know is, that the girl s£^w them 
poring over the parcel thegither, a lot of papers 
she said was in it, and so my clever lass watched 
where it was put afterwards, an' whipped it away 
to me !" 

"Well, I suppose it's all right in that case," 
returned ReiUy, "and wp would give you the 
money at once, only — " 

Here he whispered a little with Sam, and 
beckoned Corbett also to the conference. 

" Oh, gentlemin, ye're not goin' to defraud me 
of my hard earnins, I houp !" cried Callaghan ap- 
prehensively. " Remember that I had to promise 
half to the girl to get her help !" 

" Tell us when you last saw the young man who 
had that parcel ?" demanded Corbett. 

" I ! oh, I haven't seen him since the last night 
ere one, when he was creepin' about Lauraville 
House to get a sight of the young lady," replied 
Callaghan with ready falsehood. 

" Do you know that he is here this moment ?" 
said Corbett with a searching gaze. 

The man was evidently startled, though he tried 
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to conceal his feelings by looking right and left^ 
high and low, in a buJSbon-like manner. 

" Here ! I don't see him anywhere," he ex- 
claimed ; and venturing on a glance of scrutiny in 
his turn, he added, forcing a laugh, '* May be it's 
his speerit ye mean ?" 

" Why do you say that ? do you think that he 
is dead ?'' enquired Sam. 

"Not I! I think nothing about him," replied 
Callaghan ; " why should I, only from what Mr. 
Corbett said." 

" Have you heard of another man being hurt last 
night, besides Captain Vandeleur and his servant ?" 
enquired Corbett. 

"Another! by the powers, not a word of it: 
never a soul towld me of it till this blessed mo- 
ment I" 

" Well, there was another, near the same place, 
and that other was poor Master George;" said 
Sam. " We thought from your having the parcel, 
that you must have had to do with it." 

" I ! Lord help me I Tm more of the fox than 
the lion. Mister Sam," said the dexterous fellow, 
proving his words by thus slipping aside from the 
main point. 

"That's true for you!" cried Reilly with a 
laugh : " it's well ye know yourself." 

" He's not badly hurt, I houp ?" resumed Cal- 
laghan, "wishing him no harm. Is he sensible, 
an' able to convarse ?" 
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** He'll do well soon no doubt ;" replied Sam. 
*' And may be now he's sick, he'll be thinking better 
of it, and come back home." 

" But that ought not to hinder me getting my 
five pounds," said Phil, with what boldness he 
could, but feeling very uneasy, being still in doubt 
whether George had recognized and named him as 
his assailant. 

** Why, no," rejoined the men, " you ought cer- 
tainly to be paid if you got the parcel in the way 
you say ; but the strange thing is, that the young 
man told us he was bringing it up here himself, 
and was robbed by the way." 

At last the truth was out ; experienced as he was, 
Callaghan's countenance now betrayed his confu- 
sion, and he stammered for some moments before 
he could make a coherent reply. 

" You saw the girl yourself, Mr. Corbett, you can 
back my story," he cried, at length, "the boy's 
brain must be turned !" 

" Why, that it is !" said Reilly, laughing, "you've 
hit it there ! Calling himself the Earl of Glenarm, 
indeed ! He had always queer crotchets in his 
head, but that beats all ! He, the Earl ! A fool's 
notion truly, and a fine scene he made with it !" 

" Well, gentlemen, am I to have the money you 
promised ?" demanded Callaghan after a pause. 

" Not until we've heard more of how the afiair 
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really was, from Master George, / should say/' re- 
plied Sam. 

" Are you going to ask him now ?" 
" Why, he's not well enough just at present/' 
" In that case, I shall go straight and give this 
packet back to Miss Yandeleur," returned Calla- 
ghan, turning it over in his hands. " If Vm not to 
get my money, I won't defraud her of it, and get 
the girl into disgrace for nothink. I'll go at once, 
and you may get it from her again if you like, but 
I wash my hands of it." 

Maurice Hartigan's two farm-servants hesitated ; 
and, as I imagine the reader must, by this time, be 
tired of Master Callaghan's effrontery and false- 
hoods, I will briefly say, that rather than let the 
packet slip from their fingers after all their trouble, 
the conference terminated in the payment of five 
pounds for the fictitious parcel, of which George had 
been robbed, and Callaghan went away, uneasy, 
yet triumphant. 

" He is there, is he ?" muttered the accomplished 
schemer, as he left the house ; " well, that's some- 
thing to know I I'll turn another penny by him 
vet, please the pigs, and hinder his being dangerous 
to myself, too ! Whew 1 it's a fine game ! There's 
the magistrate's reward on the cards. But it won't 
do to take the constable to the Bird's Nest neither. 
I must dodge about, and watch my time." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EARL AND HIS COUNCIL. 

George had slept heavily throughout the night, 
and when at last he awoke at a late hour on the 
following morning, his mind was^ rational, though 
his memory was somewhat confused, and he had 
an intense pain in his head that rendered reflection 
or conversation almost impossible. 

Good Mrs. Corbett was learned in herbs and 
simples, and noting his parched lips and burning 
skin, soon decocted a febrifuge, which she min- 
gled with honey, and induced him to drink co- 
piously. In a few hours, a genial moisture on his 
hands and brow proved the efficacy of his potion, 
and pleased with this evidence of her skill, she 
watched her patient with redoubled interest ; for it 
is human nature, yea, and Divine also, to love 
whom we benefit. 

At times during the day, Peggy relieved the 
vigil of her mistress. She was a damsel of a lo- 
quacious turn, and in the absence of worthier 

c a 
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society, was in the habit of talking to herself: 
thus ran her monologue, as her eyes scrutinized 
the features of the youth whom she had aided to 
escape a few days before. 

" Oh I the poor unfortunit' young gentleman, 
who can have done it, an' what can 'av' brought 
him back into the hands of his inimies ? och hone ! 
Shure, I can't help him away now, for he's too 
sick an' sore to be helped. To think how quare 
he looked that day in my cloak, an' whan he 
dropped it down, and ran away my faith ! how 
fast his light heels chased one another. Ye won't 
run so fast these days to come, my jewel ; but ye'U 
be blythe yet sooner or later, never fear, if ye've 
half the good I wish you ; heaven grant it ! Shure 
thin it couldn't be Mister Sam that set on these 
ruffins to knock yez on the head, he's too good- 
natured ; he's like the Missis, and it's in the blood 
of them. But that Mr. Reilly, he is a — " 

*' I want to see them ;" interrupted the patient 
in a feeble voice. 

*' Lord's sake ! I've waked him, an' I thought 
he was sleepin," ejaculated Peggy. 

" I want to see them ;" repeated George. 

" To see whom is he m'aning now ? not his 
inimies surely. The poor young gentleman, he 
does not rightly know what he's sayin," continued 
Peggy, always in her soliloquizing voice, and im- 
agining, poor simple girl, that in not addressing 
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berself directly to him, she was fulfilling her mis- 
tresses orders to be silent. 

"Tell them, I want to speak to them;'* said 
George the third time ; and Peggy, puzzled as to 
what she ought to do, fled in search of her mis- 
tress. 

Having heard the girl's account, Mrs. Corbett 
returned to the room where our hero was lying, 
followed a little in the background by her brother. 
And then it was that George told Sam, though 
briefly, and somewhat incoherently, that he had 
made up his mind to give them up the parcel, and 
accept the fifty pounds they had promised him in 
the name of Hartigan ; but that he had been set 
upon by three ruffians on his way, half killed, and 
he was afraid robbed. He made them examine his 
pockets, and too truly, nothing whatever was found 
in those capacious receptacles which were the 
fashion of the day, except a small book of devotion, 
the gift of his reverend tutor. 

It is true that George's possessions had not been 
very valuable, but the circumstance was awkward 
nevertheless ; for whether we lose thousands or 
units, the fact of having an empty purse with no 
means of filling it, remains an equally unpleasant 
and embarrassing predicament. 

Sam was a good-natured man, as Peggy had said, 
and heard the tale with pity and implicit faith ; 
but Reilly^ whose acuteness of mind was greater 
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than his sensitiveness of heart, when the story was 
repeated to him, suspected the whole to be an in- 
genious device of the young man to obtain pecu- 
niary assistance. 

" Well, Mr. Geoi^e,'' said Sam to him, " in this 
case you'll have no choice left but just to come 
back home with us to your father ; never fear, but 
you'll be good friends yet, whatever was wrong 
'atween ye." 

" Never ! I never will, if I beg or starve !" cried 
George with energy. ** You don't even know, man^ 
who is my father, so talk no more of it." 

Sam put his finger to his forehead significantly, 
shaking his sapient head; and Mrs. Corbett, 
seeing that her patient was too much excited, 
motioned him from the room, and declared he 
should not be spoken with again that day. 

It was a short time after this, that the interview 
with Callaghan related in the last chapter occurred ; 
when it was over, a long discussion took place as 
to what was to be done in regard to George. 

In their very imperfect knowledge of the wishes 
of their superiors, they found themselves in much 
perplexity ; and since Mrs. Corbett declared it im- 
possible that the wounded youth could quit his bed 
for several days to come, they judged it better to 
leave him in safe custody at the Bird's Nest, and 
return with the recovered packet to Crebilly. 

The two men accordingly rode away next mom- 
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ing, and when George understood that they had 
done so, he moralized in not a little perplexity 
thereupon. 

" Father Justin was right in saying that crooked 
paths never prosper/' mused he. " What has my 
clever device to get these men out of the way by 
the counterfeit packet, done for me? It has 
perilled my life, has left me penniless, and what is 
as bad or worse, laid me up helplessly here when 
every hour is precious for making investigations as 
to my birth ! ' Hartigan will soon find out the fraud 
that has been practised, and now the men will be 
sent back, more venomed than ever, to hunt me out, 
and the precious relics of my origin. Oh dear, 
noble, beautiful Miss Vandeleur! Heaven grant 
that you, at least, may never be brought into trouble 
on my account l" 

His thoughts then ran upon his love, and upon the 
manner in which Laura had repulsed it. At times 
he despaired, at times, recalling her gentleness, her 
kindness, and her evident interest in his fortunes, 
his heart beat exultingly with hope. The Enchan- 
tress Fancy, in rainbow-tinted robe, and crown of 
scintillating light, pictured his birth unsullied, his 
rank exalted, deeds — for he was ambitious of glory 
— deeds of gallantry and heroism performed, that 
should make the name of the nameless one resound 
through the land. She painted him then flying with 
exulting heart to Lauraville, with knee again bent 
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at the shrine of his adored one, and her bright eyes 
beaming down on him with the radiance of love as 
ardent as his own. 

Ah, George was happy then ! lying on an uneasy 
bed, with bandaged brow and aching limbs, he was 
happy then, in Fancy's glowing dreams. 

But there is the awakening ! 

" You are much better, are you not ?" enquired 
Mrs. Corbett, who was knitting beside him. " I have 
seen such bright smiles playing about your lips.*' 

" Yes, I am better,*' replied George. " Do you 
think I shall be able to get out to-morrow ?" 

*' Oh, dear no ! To sit up a little, perhaps, but 
not to go out certainly." 

" But there is so much I want to do !" and then, 
unable to direct the current of his thoughts, he 
abruptly asked her if she had ever seen Miss 
Vandeleur. 

Then it was, that George, to his inexpressible 
pain, heard that the same night that he had been 
brought there senseless, Captain Vandeleur had 
been also attacked on the high road, and was lying 
it was thought at the point of death. He under- 
stood at once that it must then have been to the 
father of his beloved, that he owed the preservation 
of his life ; and the same Enchantress Fancy that 
had lately lapped his soul in elysium, now, like a 
wicked magician, conjured up distressful pictures of 
Laura's cheeks bedewed with tears of anguish, of 
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sobs and choking sighs, of the glossy hair dis- 
hevelled, of withered flowers and broken harp- 
strings, of orphanage and desolation. 

Ah, why could not he console her ? what joy to 
devote his life to her ! And then rushed back the 
tormenting remembrance that he was a nameless, 
penniless adventurer ; and faithless Fancy refused 
to raise him again to her visionary height of rank, 
fortune and celebrity. 

The night passed restlessly with thoughts like 
these, and Greorge felt that his nurse was only too 
correct when she said that he could not go out the 
next day ; he could not even rise. 

Meanwhile, at Crebilly, the long absence of the 
two pursuers caused much uneasiness and specula- 
tion ; nor was Maurice Hartigan without misgivings 
that the temptation of a pocket full of money, and 
a couple of good horses, had proved too strong for 
their honesty. 

At length the arrival of the men set conjecture 
at rest. 

The packet was received by Hartigan with eager- 
ness, and examined with curiosity ; but that of the 
messengers was not destined to be gratified as to 
the contents, for after a minute external survey, he 
put it into his pocket unopened. 

" Are not we to know what it is that we have 
had so much throuble to get for ye, master ?" asked 
blunt-spoken Sam, in a tone of disappointment. 

c 3 
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I cannot tell you, my man/' replied Hartigan^ 
not knowing myself. I was so anxious to recover 
this parcel, because it is not mine, but was entrusted 
to my care/' 

" Oh, that alters the case,'* Sam rejoined. " No 
doubt, however, it is known to be something very 
precious, or Mr. George would not have made off 
with that, above everything else. I wonder, now, 
what it can be ?'* 

The men were then called upon to relate all that 
had taken place since they started on their mission. 
With the exception of their presence at a conclave 
of Steel-boys, they told their story in its minutest 
details, but on this head they were profoundly 
silent ; they described, however, without reference 
to the exciting shouts which had preceded it, the 
astonishment excited by Greorge's delirious outcry 
of " I am the Earl of Glenarm 1" 

Maurice Hartigan, it was observed, flushed red 
and started at this, and hurriedly cut them short 
by questions as to other matters ; then filling each 
of them a measure of spirits, he dismissed them 
to rest. 

A few days afterwards, much to their surprise, 
Hartigan summoned Reilly and Sam from the 
plough, and desired them to accompany him to 
Larne Castle. They found that the Earl had ar- 
rived from England the day before ; and Maurice, 
immediately on dismounting, was received by 
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Father Gregory, and conducted at once to the 
nobleman's presence. 

*' So, Mr. Hartigan, yon have let your son run 
away from you !" was the first address of the Earl, 
in a somewhat severe tone. 

" He has done so, my lord ; but I have ascer-^ 
tained where he is, and he can be brought back at 
once if your lordship advises it." 

" I should have thought it just as well to let him 
cut adrift, since he has chosen that lot for himself; 
but Father Gregory here, has been alarming me by 
saying that he has carried some papers or some- 
thing away with him, which he is convinced must 
be of consequence. Pray, Sir, what was there of 
any consequence to me that he could take ?** 

" That your lordship will soon be able to ascer- 
tain," replied Hartigan respectfully, "for whatever 
may be its importance, I have recovered the parcel, 
which it seems my poor wife consigned to him, as, 
no doubt, Father Gregory has informed you." 

He drew it forth as he spoke, and the Earl 
eagerly caught it from his hand. 

" What can it be ?" he exclaimed as his trem- 
bling fingers cut the string, and broke the device- 
less seals. 

Every eye was intently fixed upon the operation. 
The coarse brown paper envelope was removed, 
another of softer material was hastily torn away, 
and from this a number of folded p^ers fell out. 
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They tore them open, one — another — all — all were 
utterly blank I 

The rage and astonishment of the whole party it 
were difficult to describe. 

" What mockery, what foolery, what insolence is 
this. Sir P'' cried the Earl, as soon as he could find 
words, turning his small glistening eyes fiercely on 
Hartigan. 

'* I — I am amazed, my lord !" stammered he. 

" Who has dared to do it, I say ? I insist on 
knowing I" 

** I cannot tell, my lord." 

" Are not the two men who brought you this 
valuable parcel here with you ?" enquired Father 
O'Mahony with his grave sneer. " We had better 
have them in and cross-question them, my lord, 
with your permission." 

" Yes, let us hear what the fellows have to say 
for themselves,'' replied the Earl, " but whoever did 
it, shall not escape punishment, so let them be- 
ware !" 

" In the meantime, compose yourself, my lord ; 
we must all give our utmost attention to this 
matter ; believe me, it is no mere child's play, it 
requires thought, and will bring consequences." 

Reilly and Sam Einlayson were somewhat con- 
fused and surprised when they found themselves 
ushered into the presence of the great Earl ; how- 
ever. Father Gregory found means soon to put 
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them tolerably at their ease, and then their master, 
Hartigan, desired Reilly, who was the readiest of 
speech, to repeat the narrative of their adventures 
in every particular as they had previously related 
them to him. 

It struck Reilly as singular, that so great a man 
as the Earl of Glenarm should take so much inte- 
rest in the fate of Maurice Hartigan's son ; he had, 
however, no time to reflect upon that point just 
then ; yet when he arrived at that part of his story 
where George was carried in wounded, and laid to 
rest in a corner of the room, remembering in whose 
presence he was, he instinctively paused. 

" Go on," said Hartigan. 

The man looked hesitatingly at his master. 

" What ails you, fool ?'* cried the other, " nobody 
will be ofiended at the silly ravings of a sick 
lad." 

** Well," resumed Reilly, " he lay there quiet for 
a pieo^, then frightened us all by rushing in among 
us, crying out with the air of a prince, saving your 
presence, my lord ; I am the Earl of Glenarm, I — 
I am the Earl of Glenarm ! Of course every body 
laughed, and Sam here, an' me, seeing how bad he 
was, took him away to bed." 

Reilly here paused, and a deep silence followed 
for a few seconds. It was broken by Father Gre- 
gory, who whispered, 

" There, my lord, you see it was not for nothing 
that I begged your presence here. A. fevi Viwo:^ 
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ago you were chiding me for aLanning you uniie« 
cessarily/' 

" You are right as you always are, Father/' re- 
joined the Earl, '' but let us proceed now to inves- 
tigate this foolery of the papers. Hartigan, quea* 
tion your men/' 

''Sam/' said the person addressed, after a 
moment's consideration, '' you were very anxious a 
few days since to know the contents of the pared 
brought me, and you have been sent for here just 
to see what precious stuff you have brought. 
Look !" he cried, drawing the heap of blank papers 
over to the side of the table where they stood, 
'* this is the way you have been made fools o^ you 
two ! you have paid away my five pounds for rub- 
bish like this, you simpletons ! Ah, handle them, 
look at them, what do you make out of them, you 
wiseheads ?" 

The two men stared at each other with a con- 
fused and puzzled air ; they half fancied that their 
master must be joking with them, but when they at 
length understood that this was indeed all that the 
parcel contained, Sam Einlayson threw back his 
large head, and burst into open-mouthed laughter. 

"Behave yerselfl" whispered Reilly, nudging 
him in the ribs ; but Sam only treated his auditors 
to another hearty guffaw. 

'' It's a trick of that rascally Callaghan, bedad if 
it isn't 1" he exclaimed at length, with tears rolling 
over his florid cheeks. 
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" Send away that fool, and let the other fellow 
tell what he means/' said the Earl in a tone of 
irritation. 

At length, Sam and Reilly talking alternately, 
repeated, as their memories served, the whole con- 
versation of Callaghan in disposing of the pared 
to them ; but ReiUy, who had no liking for George, 
did not forget to bring forward the assertion of 
that yomig gentleman, that he was on his way to 
deliver it up to them when he was robbed. 

Opinions, therefore, remained divided as to 
where the odium of the trick should rest. Some 
thought that it was a device only likely to originate 
in the more cultivated mind of George, that it was 
improbable besides, that he should really purpose to 
surrender the packet which he had hitherto risked so 
much to preserve, and consequently, that if he had 
been robbed, it was of this identical budget. Others, 
on the contrary, judged that the trick was more 
consistent with the artful character of Callaghan ; 
that finding the men were unacquainted with the 
appearance oi the object of which they were in 
search, he had ventured to sell them chaff for 
grain ; or possibly he might have obtained a packet 
in the way he stated from Miss Vandeleur's maid, 
but finding that it contained articles of value, had 
concealed them and devised this stratagem. 

The probabilities, finally, of each of these ideas 
being carefully balanced, it was judged that 
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whether George or Callaghan had devised this 
artful ruscy the true packet most likely still re- 
mained in the custody of Miss Vandeleur. 

Having, however, now received all the informa- 
tion that the men could give, they were dismissed 
with strict cautions against gossipping, and the 
Earl, the priest, and Hartigan, prepared deliberately 
to consider what measures should be taken under 
the existing circumstances. 

" Would that he had died in his cradle !" ex- 
claimed the Earl moodily. "We have been be- 
trayed in some way by somebody,'* he continued, 
glancing at Hartigan, " or this notion of his birth 
could never have entered his head ; the idea is pre- 
posterous !" 

" Not betrayed by me, my lord ! and my poor 
wife knew nothing ;" replied Hartigan. 

" What the devil can it be then that she gave on 
her death-bed to the boy ?'* 

" That we cannot devine," interposed Father 
Gregory soothingly ; " but, perhaps, after all it may 
only have been some little savings of money ; she 
was a woman of tender conscience, and she might 
think it a sort of compensation for the wrong done 
him." 

"You well know that cannot be the whole 1" 
cried the Earl angrily. " I ask you, who or what 
it is, that has put this confounded notion into his 
head from a child up ? You have blabbed to your 
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wife in your sleep, Maurice Hartigan, if you have 
not told her waking, the little you know and the 
rest you guess !'' 

Maurice disclaimed the possibility, and Father 
Gregory reminded the Earl that it was wiser to de- 
liberate upon how they ought to act, than to waste 
time in vain conjectures. 

A prolonged discussion then followed, with which 
we need not trouble the reader. 

It is enough to say, that it was decided to send 
other, and more efficient emissaries, one of whom 
was a young curate of Father O'Mahony's own 
training, to follow and observe George, with dis- 
cretionary power to restrain and constrain ; and a 
separate employe was to be dispatched to endeavour 
to ascertain positively, whether the packet, the 
importance of which seemed enhanced by their 
entire ignorance of its nature, was still in the hands 
of Miss Vandeleur. 

The personage sent on this very delicate diplo- 
matic mission, is not an entire stranger to the 
reader ; but he merits the honour of a more par- 
ticular introduction, in a separate chapter from that 
which has treated of his less worthy colleagues. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AN INTRODUCTION. 



Several weeks had passed since the death of 
Captain Vandeleiir, when one fine morning Mrs. 
Fitzgerald tripped into the drawing-room of Laura- 
ville, and hastily kissing its fair, bnt sad owner, said, 
" I want to introduce a gentleman to you, my 
dear; Mr. Fitzgerald is busy as usual, and our 
guest — ^the same that I told you we expected— 
brought me here on the pillion behind him. May 
I bring him in ?" 

Miss Vandeleur gave her assent in the indiflferent 
common-place words of courtesy, and the lady 
tripped away again, and beckoned her attendant 
cavalier. 

"Miss Vandeleur — Mr. Reginald Devines,'* 
said Mrs. Fitzgerald returning. 

Devines 1 Laura looked up flushing, with sur- 
prise ; but it was not a priest who stood hat in 
hand, bowing before her, it could not be the cor- 
respondent, the friend of George — a priest 1 oh 
no. 
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Laura glanced at him again, and crimsoned more 
deeply than before; the stranger's gaze was fixed 
gently, but searchingly upon her. 

And what then ? had the handsome Miss Van- 
deleur never before met a gentleman's earnest gaze ? 

Never a gaze like that, or never one to stir her 
pulses as that did. 

He was now undergoing the ceremony of intro- 
duction to her sister, Mrs. Vining, and as that lady 
instantly made property of him, and led him into 
an animated conversation, Laura had time, while 
listening to the lively nothings of her female visitor, 
to steal an observant look sometimes towards the 
stranger. 

" Is he not handsome ?'* whispered Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald ; and what could Laura reply but, " very." 
She thought in her heart, that she had never before 
seen a man who deserved the epithet. 

The stature of Mr. Devines was considerably 
above six feet, " six feet four in his vamps," Mr. 
Fitzgerald was quoted by his wife as saying ; but he 
was so perfectly well proportioned, that he required 
to be seen near other men before this unusual 
height was fully apparent. He had neither the 
massive mould that might recal the giants of nur- 
sery legends, nor the slight and graceful length of 
limb that could suggest the comparison of the taper 
poplar or the bending willow ; but his breadth of 
shoulder and fullness of chest were in exact har- 
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mony with his well knit sinewy limbs; and his 
head, rather small than otherwise in proportion to 
his height, sat so proudly yet lightly on his pillar- 
like throat, that grace if any thing, predominated 
over power in the effect of the tout ensemble. 

His movements were light and buoyant, shewing 
untiring activity as well as passive strength, and 
the general expression of his countenance was in 
strict accordance with these — gay and cheerful, but 
not hilarious. As to his features, it was not until 
after a much longer acquaintance, that Laura could 
have described what they were. 

His thirty years had not yet brought the slightest 
furrow upon his broad, smooth, open brow, which 
was shadowed by a profusion of soft waving ches- 
nut hair, taking a crisper curl in his rather redun- 
dant whiskers. His eyes were large and very blue, 
that blue so rarely seen except in early childhood, 
and occasionally in a light-hearted Irishman, which 
seems a reflex of the summer skv. His nose — T am 
sorry for it, was not handsome ; it was that pe- 
culiarly Irish nose, which, somewhat spread at the 
base, displays the nostril, and rather denotes ver- 
satility of humour than dignity of character : the 
mouth, too, though full of sweetness, mirthfulness 
and benevolence, was somewhat wanting in deci- 
sion. The chin — 

I beg my readers' pardon, I am not wont to play 
the portrait painter in such miniature touches, and 
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it may be that I have wasted time, in hinting at 
characteristics which the progress of my story may 
not require me to develope. However, Mr. Reginald 
Devines is an image daguerreotyped upon my own 
mind, and I have but painted as I see. 

His voice was manly, musical, and earnest in its 
tones, earnest even in expressing the merest trifle, 
and it thrilled strangely through Laura's nervous 
system, when, after a visit of moderate duration, he 
bade her a polite farewell. 

She looked upwards as she touched his cordially 
extended hand with her's ; and she met his eye 
beaming down kindness upon her from its blue 
depths. 

Laura did not recover the effects of that eye- 
beam for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Pitzgerald, accompanied by his guest, drove 
over on the following morning, and urged and 
insisted so warmly upon taking the ladies an airing, 
that seeing how much her sister wished it, Laura 
at length assented. 

The beginning once made, Mrs. Vining, aided by 
the Fitzgeralds, made a thousand little conspiracies 
to induce our heroine to break through the strict 
seclusion she had preserved since her father's death. 
To restore her shaken nerves, and remove her deep 
depression, were the ostensible motives ; but to tell 
the truth, Mrs. Vining was growing very weary of 
her retirement at Lauraville, and on her own account, 
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also, was delighted at the change produced by the 
arrival of the handsome stranger. 

He had brought an introductory letter to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, which mentioned that he had business 
in the neighbourhood ; but Mrs. Fitzgerald could 
not discover that he ever had anything to do, and 
she and Mrs. Vining were full of curiosity to know 
what had really occasioned his visit to Armagh, 
where he appeared to be perfectly unknown. 

My readers, wiser than these ladies, already 
know what brought him. He was the Earl's private 
secretary, his chosen emissary to vfdn the secrets of 
the mysterious packet from Laura Vandeleur. 

The Earl thought he knew his secretary's cha- 
racter well, and had coloured the circumstances of 
the case to him in a suitable manner. He excited 
the young man's indignation, by stating broadly 
that Maurice Hartigan's son had absconded with 
certain papers of much importance to the Glenarm 
family ; that his father had traced him to Armagh, 
and discovered that the young fellow had in some 
way scraped an acquaintanceship, no doubt by false 
pretences, with a young lady there, in whose charge 
there was every reason to believe the documents 
had been placed. 

The artifice, falsehood, and ingratitude of Greorge 
were painted in the strongest colours, and Father 
O'Mahony, as well as the Earl, gave unnumbered 
cautions to their emis^ries against believing any 
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version of the case but the one they had stated ; 
affinning, that many others were known to have 
been set afloat by George Hartigan. 

They mysteriously hinted, too, that George was 
but a tool, and had powerful abettors behind the 
scene, so that Reginald could not be too guarded 
in his conduct, or too reserved in his communica- 
tions ; above all, the name of the Earl of Glenarm 
must never pass his lips. He must strictly confine 
his efforts to making the acquaintance of Miss Van- 
deleur, and endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
her so far as to win her confidence, and possess 
himself, if possible, of the deposit left with her by 
Greorge ; but at any rate, to certify the fact oi the 
missing property being in her possession, and to 
ascertain the nature of her connection with the 
absconded youth. 

Some flattering jokes as to his fascination over 
the fair sex were mingled with the charges, and 
letters of introduction were provided by Father 
O'Mahony, to facilitate the first steps of his enter- 
prise. 

Reginald Devines undertook the part appointed 
him, pretty much in the rash uncalculating spirit 
of the old knights-errant. There was villainy to 
be detected, a guileless lady to be warned against 
deception, and perchance her grace to be won ; and 
he set forth to obey his lord's behests, resolved on 
success, but as much unrecking of the means of 
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obtaining it, as Wieland's brave Sir Huon, when he 
journied to Bagdad to kiss the Cahph's daughter, 
and solicit the gift of four grinders from her father's 
honourable jaws, and a tuft of hair from his vener- 
able beard. 

The moment, however, that his eye rested upon 
Laura Yandeleur, a confused sense that he was 
there under some mistake arose in his mind; he 
felt it impossible that the subdued dignity of that 
mien, could co-exist with complicity in the schemes 
of a young vagabond and thief, such as George 
Hartigan had been represented to him. For of the 
youth himself he knew nothing, beyond having a 
faint remembrance of the strange, forward, but 
intelligent boy, whom he had once shewn through 
the picture gallery at Larne Castle. 

After Miss Vandeleur had been induced to 
spend a whole day with the Fitzgeralds, he not 
only had that first impression deepened, but in- 
creased almost into a feeling of indignation, that a 
creature, evidently of so delicate and cultivated a 
mind — so gentle, so full of the nameless refinement 
which proclaims the lady, could for a moment have 
been suspected of any connection, with conduct so 
opprobrious ; nevertheless, mingled with his in- 
credulity, was a feeUng of curiosity to know how 
this belief could have arisen, and a resolution to 
penetrate the mystery and vindicate her fair fame 
to her maligners. 
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Laura, too, on her part had her ground of curi- 
osity, her mystery ;which she was anxious to pene- 
trate. 

She had frequently, during intervals of repose 
from more painful thoughts, marvelled that during 
the last few weeks, she had neither seen nor heard 
from George. She had thought it unkind, since 
he could not fail to have heard of her father's 
death, that one so fertile in devices, and who 
professed personal attachment to herself, should 
not have found some way of expressing his sym- 
pathy and commiseration ; at length she had come 
unwillingly to the conclusion, that in canying out 
his project of surrendering the fictitious parcel, 
he must have fallen into the hands of his pur- 
suers, and been carried away from the neighbour- 
hood. 

m 

The moment, however, that a stranger, under 
the name of Devines, was introduced to her, she 
instantly and confidently concluded, that he must 
be the bearer of some communication from her 
young acquaintance. 

It was true that Greorge had never mentioned to 
her any other Mr. Devines than his friendly tutor ; 
still the name was not a usual one, and the con- 
sequence of her reasonings was, that she remained in 
his presence in a perpetual state of expectation, very 
unpleasant to her, but giving her a nervousness, or 
rather consciousness of manner, and mobility of ex* 

VOL. 11. D 
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pressioD, that only increased the interest with which 
she had inspired her singularly placed inquisitor. 

Both thus watched for an opportunity, which 
DQiight afford an opening to the subjects that se- 
verally occupied their thoughts; and Laura at 
length broke the ice. 

It was on the third day of their acquaintance, 
during a stroll in the garden of Lauraville, that she 
found courage to enquire if he was in any way con- 
nected or acquainted with a Mr. Devines of Bally- 
mena. 

" Have you been to Ballymena ?" was the inter- 
rogatory response, accompanied by a look of 
Scrutiny. 

"Never/' replied Laura with a smile, but a 
friend of mine has spoken to me of that neigh*' 
bourhood, and especially of a priest of the name of 
Devines, a very good and learned man, I believe, 
I thought he might be a relation of yours, as the 
name is not a common one.'* 

" I am a Protestant ;" replied Reginald Devines 
laconically. And Laura, poor unsophisticated 
girl, thought herself answered ; she thought, more- 
over, from the tone of his reply, that he was 
offended at the supposition of being rdated to a 
Roman Catholic, and hastened, with ready delicacy, 
to change the subject of discourse. 

But Reginald was otherwise disposed ; he was 
chagrined to find the suspicions of her being ac- 
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quainted with George Hartigan thus far confirmed, 
and resolved to ascertain more, he resumed in a 
careless tone; " I have not been at Bdlymena since 
I was a boy, and there was no priest of my own 
name there at that time ; but who, if I may ask the 
question, is the friend who t£^ed to you of that 
neighbourhood? I know something of many of 
the families about there, and might be acquainted 
with him, or her/* 

Laura hesitated for a reply, an4 Reginald 
marked her embarrassment with pain. 

" It is of no consequence," she faltered at length, 
" it was only the name of Devines that struck me/* 

"Was it lately, that your friend was h^e?" 
enquired Reginald in the same careless tone. 

" Not very — ^it was before — ^it was some weeks 
since,** repUed Laura, with a deep sigh ; and tears 
sprung to her eyes as she thought of the sad scen^ 
she had gone through since then. Her companion 
marked them, and with the intuitive quickness of a 
kind heart, he guessed their source, and applied 
himself to soothe and cheer her. 

Reginald Devines had a peculiar tenderness of 
manner in addressing women, he always seemed to 
feel that he was with them as their protector and 
fri^d ; it was not only to liie young and feir, but 
towards woman, as such, that he showed this chival^ 
ric care ; the old and the feeble, indeed, €ver won 
from him a double degree of gentle attention, thus 
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it will be readily supposed that a woman in grief 
or sadness, much less one so fair and interesting as 
Laura, woke every chord of sympathy in that manly 
breast. 

He took her hand, so gently, so very gently ; he 
spoke with so soft, so tremulous a tone, that Laura's 
heart thrilled with pleasure, even in the midst of 
pain. 

" Do not weep, do not, dear Miss Vandeleur 1 
poor thmg, poor thing, I did not mean to waken 
painful thoughts ; forgive me, wiU you ?'* 

And Laura, who could not just then speak, 
almost mvoluntarily returned the pressure of his 
hand, ere she withdrew her own. It was so 
pleasant to be so sympathized with, and so con- 
soled 1 

Then he drew her arm within his, and they 
walked slowly towards the house, whither Mrs. 
Vining, who was no pedestrian, had preceded them 
some time before. 

That evening, Reginald Devines was rallied a 
good deal by Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald concerning 
Laura Vandelein:, for whatever was the subject 
of conversation started, he seemed to bring it back 
again to her. And that evening, Mrs. Vining rather 
pettishly remarked, that going out did not seem to 
do Laura a bit of good, for she was more silent 
than ever. 

Laura exerted herself therefore to converse with 
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her sister, and postponed reflection till she went to 
rest. 

What was it that she felt? what was it that 
made her heart bound so pleasurably, when she re- 
cjalled the words, the accents, and the looks of 
Reginald Devines ? She recapitulated all that had 
passed in the last few days, and was astonished to 
find that there was another feeling in her bosom 
besides grief : it was a new emotion, quite new to 
her, and needed not an interpreter to proclaim to 
her that it must be the dawning of love. 

So soon ! So soon in their acquaintance, and so 
soon after her father's dreadful death, the reader 
will perhaps exclaim. 

Oh blame her not, dear reader ! You who do so 
know not, and may you never know, the void of 
heart which Laura so long had felt. 

It is comparatively little, for the heart of the 
aged to be void, it has once been filled, and they 
live on memories ; they know, too, that their rest is 
nigh ; but Laura's heart was young, fresh and vi- 
gorous, and craving, with the healthy appetite of 
the young, for affection. Her father had never 
bestowed it in such measure as to fill the void, 
her sister was still less to her, George interested 
her pity and imagination, but not her heart, 
and the world beyond contained for her but 
strangers. 

Far be it from me to curtail the flow of a child's 
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grief for a departed parent, but such grief is not a 
living emotion, it dwells with the past — ^the living 
heart has room for love besides ; and Laura, who 
had been so lone and desolate, Laura whose future 
had seamed as void as the past, she thought that 
night, when bowed in grateful prayer beside her 
bed, that the stranger was sent by Heaven bctobs 
her path to cheer her onward way. " Even if I am 
to see him no more,'' she murmured with moistened 
eyes, as she arose, ** I shall be thankful for this 
much! Light and warmth have shone into the 
dark places of my heart, and I know now that life 
need not be all desolate. I am thankful even for 
this much, it has brought my mind, my spirit, into 
a healthier state !" 

Mr. Devines having ascertained that the ladied 
had no coachman since Mike's removal to the 
hospital, persuaded Mrs. Fitzgerald that it would 
be only kind in her to call for them frequently 
in her daily drive. He had himself assumed the 
office of her charioteer, the vehicle being a jaunting 
car; and after the first day, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world, without troubling Mrs. 
Fitzgerald to alight, to place Mrs. Vining beside 
her, and lastly, to assist the younger fair one into 
the remaining seat by himself. 

It was a very pleasant arrangement ; the married 
ladies could chat together as freely as they pleased, 
and the unmarried pair — oh, a jaunting car is a 
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delightful assistance to the fluttering pinions of 
love ! 

The two ate so close to each other, that not the 
faintest whisper can be lost, their cofmpanions cfo^- 
ct^dos, so that not a glance can be intercepted, yet 
so near, as to remove all idea of a tete-br-tete. No 
better vehicle for assisting a flirtation could, I think, 
be possibly devised, and if the feelings should 
assume a more serious character, opportunities of 
evidencing it are not denied. 

Reginald Devines felt day by day that his feelingsf 
were growing very earnest and serious indeed ; he 
shewed an ever increasing solicitude for his fair 
companion's comfort ; if the summer breeze fresh- 
ened, he bent ovet her to draw the folds of her 
shawl more closely round her throat ; if a rough 
spot occurred in the road, frequent enough in those 
Pre-AfacAdamized days, his arm was unobtrusively 
passed round her waist, that the jolting might not 
hurt her; then it was withdrawn again with an 
appeal for pardon for the liberty, so earnest, so 
respectful ! 

Poor Laura, who never before remembered any 
one caring whether she was hot or cold, comfortable 
or uneasy, felt the charm of all this in its intensest 
degree; she had been accustomed to think for, 
care for, and sacrifice herself for others, and now to 
be an object of such assiduous and tender attentions 
herself, and from one so eminently attractive, was like 
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a dream, to the pleasure of which she yielded, al- 
though feeling a dread that she must presently awake. 

Ladies who have been accustomed to receive the 
homage usually paid to youth and beauty as their 
right, can hardly perhaps comprehend in its fullness, 
the strange delight, mingled with astonishment, 
that Laura felt ; yet to their imaginations must I 
leave the realization of her feelings. 

But all his attentions were not, at this period at 
least, lavished upon our heroine ; when the sisters 
were re-conducted to their home, with equal tact 
and good breeding he devoted himself to the 
amusement of the married ladies. To them he 
talked gaily of London and Paris, of fashions and 
theatres, of routs, and persons of celebrity, and 
shewed himself, without vanity or parade, familiar 
with a grade of society that exalted him still further 
in their eyes. 

The ease, the gaiety, and the frankness of his 
manner, charmed these ladies no less than Laura, 
but they were not hke her in a position to yield to 
the fascination ; and she, while listening with 
pleasure to this lively chit-chat, felt within her 
bosom an exulting joy, to know that it was for her 
alone that his voice grew sad and his eyebeam 
grave; that when alone with her, laughter was 
still, though smiles of the sweetest expression 
played often on his lips. 

Laura had learned reflection, and practised 
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analysis in her lonely life ; she pondered over, and 
scrutinized every word of his, and every emotion of 
her own, and enjoyed them to the full, for she thus 
convinced herself that aU were the oflPspring of 
love. 

Soon, this growing affection of the young' people 
became evident to the matrons ; they nodded their 
heads meaningly one to the other, and feigned an 
engrossment in their own conversation which they 
did not -feel, and glanced at the loVers furtively, 
seeming not to see. 

Most women have a pleasure, usually a bene- 
volent pleasure, though not always discreet, in 
match-making ; and Mrs. Vining and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald were equally delighted at the prospects 
opening before our heroine. The former was 
relieved from her dread that her sister might yet 
be prevailed upon to make one of her family circle, 
and Mrs. Fitzgerald, who was fond of Laura, was 
charmed to think that she would in all probability 
remain at Lauraville, and attract there besides so 
agreeable an addition to society as Mr. Devines. 

Both ladies quickly took their husbands into 
their confidence, and though the gentlemen made 
a few grave suggestions as to the position and 
the means of the aspirant, yet their satisfaction 
was on the whole, nearly equal to that of the 
ladies ; so desirable was it considered, that Laura 
should select soon a suitable protector for her 

D 3 
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lonely hearth, in times, too, which were threaten- 
ing constantly to become more disturbed. 

Thus with every thing to aid, and no one to 
thwart its progress, the love of Reginald and Laura 
flowed on prosperously, and grew in strength with 
every day of progress. 

Reginald now was daily at Lauraville. His visits 
no longer needed either pretext or companion ; he 
was an expected, anxiously expected guest. 

Mrs. Vining would receive him with cordial 
warmth, and Laura with a tranquil smile, but full 
of happiness. There might be a little music, a 
little conversation, but soon, with whatever devices 
they commenced, the lovers might be seen strolling 
along the shadiest garden walks, arm linked in 
arm ; or oftener, with her small hand clasped and 
hidden in the grasp of his. 

They sat there one soft evening in the bower ; 
Mrs. Vining, feeling herself de trop, arose ; " I wiU 
leave you, and go to prepare the tea," she said, 
" but do not linger here too long, or I shall have to 
drink mine in solitude, which you know is a thing 
I detest." 

" We will soon follow you," responded Laura. 

She tripped away, and the lovers each gave 
a sigh of relief, and then looked at each other 
with a smile; but their silence continued for a 
space. 

*' She was talking to me to-day of returning socm 
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to her own home ;" commenced Reginald, watching 
the retreating figure. 

" Yes, I believe het husband expects her next 
month, when their daughter's hdidays commence,*' 
t^tumed Laura. 

" And you ? I suppose you are going away with 
hevr 

"No/* 

" What then ? Where do you mean to go ?" 

" Nowhere, unless for short visits in the neigh- 
bourhood ; I shall remain here/' 

"Here! alone?'' 

"Yes," returned Laura with a snule, "why 
should I not?" 

" You cannot mean it I You must not, indeed 
you must not think of it 1 Are you not afraid ?" 

" I am not very timid," replied Lanra. 

" Not timid ! why your little hand is trembling 
now, as it lies upon your knee." 

"But that is not with fear," she whispered 
blushing, as he took that trembling hand in his. 

" With what then ? tell me." 

The only answer was a deeper blush. 

" This little hand and its owner," he whispered, 
"have need of a protector: pdor thing, poor 
thing, what coidd you do here aH alone ? Laura," 
he added in a firmer, but still softer tone, " will 
you let me guard this dear trembling hand, for 
ever ? Will you let me claim it for my own ? You 
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do not withdraw it sweetest/' he added, pressing 
it to his heart, to his lips, *' tell me that I am not 
deceiving myself ! Speak, my own, tell me that I 
may claim it — claim you — for my own l" 

The hand trembled excessively, his firm but 
tender clasp could not still its quivering nerves ; he 
stole his left hand round her waist, " Speak, speak, 
love ! may I call you mine ?" 

With a murmured " Yes," her head sunk upon 
his shoulder, and she was instantly folded in his 
fond embrace. 

Oh the wonderous thrill that shakes the frame 
under a first long trembling ardent lover's kiss 1 

" And now you are mine, my own ! My own ! 
How sweet that word ! my own, own wife !" 
" Not yet, oh, do not say it yet !" 
" But you are mine, are you not ? tell me so my 
child, let me hear it, say that you are mine 1" 
" I will be/' murmured Laura. 
"You will! you are from this hour mine. I 
will guard you, cherish you, protect you, my life, 
my treasure ! Oh Laura, Laura, your mother never 
laid you to rest more tenderly in your infancy, than 
I will watch over you, my darling !" 

Laura was overpowered; the earnestness, the 
thrilling tenderness of his tones sunk into her 
heart, and made it swell with strong emotions. 
Her's was no tumultuous rapture, no confused 
intoxicating delight, but an intensely solemn joy ; 
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she felt in that hour that she was united for eternity, 
that no chance, no change, no separation, not death 
itself could sever their hearts, or cancel their vows-; 
she rose slowly, and placing her hands upon his 
shoulders as he sat, she imprinted one solemn kiss 
upon his upturned brow. She felt it as a ratifying 
seal to their contract, of which the heavens were 
the witness. 

He reseated her by him silently, and she saw 
that tears had gathered in his deep blue eyes. 

**Love,'* says an eminent Uving novelist, (I 
wonder if he would recognize his own words), " love 
is a very contradiction of all the elements of our 
ordinary nature, it makes the proud man meek, 
the cheerful sad, the high spirited tame, &c.," 
and if proof of the justness of the remark were 
wanting, Reginald Devines might serve as an 
jexample. So light, so gay, so buoyant in his na- 
ture — Lord Glenarm, who thought he knew him 
well, would have been astonished to see him thus 
grave, thus sad, beside the fair one with whom he 
had sent him to trifle, until he won her to betray 
her trust. 

But Reginald had forgotten the Earl of Glenarm ! 
for many days past, his original errand to Armagh 
had never once crossed his mind ; Laura, and Laura 
only, absorbed every thought. 

If he must still be likened to the knight of 
chivaliy, at least he had fallen soon into the toils of 
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the enchantress, he had tmbockled his hehnet and 
breastplate, he had thrown aside his shield, and 
jrielded himself to the soft allurements of the magic 
garden. 

Mrs. Yining looked a little cross when the lovers 
altered, the tea was icy cold, and she was tired of 
being alone. 

Laura both felt and looked thoroughly ashamed, 
she could scarcely credit or comprehend that so 
much time had passed. Reginald laughed with 
the least possible triumph at her surprise and con- 
fusion, and quickly took his leave. 

" Why what have you been doing Laura ?" ex- 
claimed the matron. 

" Oh, Milly, Milly ! my dear Milly, he has asked 
me to be his !*' 

Mrs. Vining kissed her sister, and her good 
humour was instantly restored. What questions 
she asked, and with how little coherence Laura 
replied to them, we will leave to the reader's ima- 
gination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOVERS PIKST CLOTJD. 

I FEEL a little embarrassed a& to which of my 
dramatis persona I otight to bring upon the 
scene at the opening of the present chapter. 

Justice and Chronology, grave characters both, 
insist upon George instantly re-appearing ; but I 
have an idea, that many of my readers are more 
interested in the newer and handsomer hero, and 
would prefer to linger a little longer with the 
lovers in their rural shades. 

It was on the very morning after Reginald's de* 
claration of love, that he received a letter by post 
from the Earl of Glenarm, in which that nobleman 
expressed his surprise and disappointment, that 
since the relation of his first introduction to Miss 
Yandeleur, his Secretary had sent no further ad- 
ooont of his pKK3eedin7; aad pressing him. in the 
most urgent manner, .to bring his mission as 
speedily as possible to a successful termination. 

Reginald, whose heart was full of other thoughts, 
ran his eye rather impatiently over the letter, but 
the concluding paragraph arrested his attention. 
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" Now that the young man," it was thus it ran ; 
** now that the young man has been arrested as 
one of her father's assailants, I imagine the lady 
must be fully convinced of his unworthiness, or 
she is indeed infatuated ; and she will of course no 
longer feel any scruple in disclosing whatever he 
may have confided to her. In fact I rely upon 
you, and do not suffer myself to doubt that you will 
soon return in triumph, bringing my stolen pro- 
perty with you as a trophy at once of your skiH 
in diplomacy, and your influence over the fair 
sex." 

" It is true," mused Reginald ; " I ought to 
ascertain what is the nature of my dear confiding 
girl's acquaintance with this disreputable young- 
ster." And revolving many thoughts in connex- 
ion with this subject, and with the intimation of 
the youth's arrest, of which he had not previously 
heard, he walked with a rapid step to LauraviQe. 

Miss Vandeleur met him in the hall with out- 
stretched hand, a quick glance of welcome, but 
downcast blushing cheek ; for every sentiment and 
emotion of the heart has its corresponding external 
language, and friendship, love, and modesty^ 
spoke by those three tokens. 

He pressed her to his heart, and a lover's kiss 
kindled the blush into a deeper and more widely 
spread suffusion. 

Laura had scarcely dared to yield herself to the 
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full belief in her happiness, until she thus saw 
Reginald again. Doubts and fears had gathered 
like a cloud over her soul in the night, 

" Tor who much loving, doth not fear !*' 

but his presence, and his words of fondness soon 
dispersed them, and she felt that she breathed an 
atmosphere of joy and truth ; and that she might 
indeed yield herself up to the strange and most en- 
thralling delight, of loving and being beloved. 

Reginald was earUer than his usual hour, so 
without pausing to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Vining, he led his willing companion through the 
before mentioned glass door leading to the garden. 

They walked together slowly, and almost in 
silence for some time ; for the mind of one, and 
the heart of another, were very busy. At length 
Reginald decided on his course, he thought he 
could best claim her confidence by seeming to give 
his, and pressing her closer to his side, he said, 
" My child, do you remember one day asking me 
about a Mr. Devines, a priest ?'' 
. He felt Laura start, as she looked up eagerly. 

" Well, I did not care to answer your question 
at the time, but now, we can have no secrets from 
each other, is it not so, love ? I will, therefore, to 
begin our confidences, tell you that the parish 
priest of Ballymena is my brother." 

" Your brother ! can it be possible ! and why 
did you not wish to tell me ?" 

"We have never seen much of each other; we 
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were left orphans in iufancy, and were brought up 
by different relatives, in different faiths, he was 
educated in the priesthood, I reared a Protestant, 
there is therefore, little sympathy or affection 
between us." 

" But yet, you are brothers V* said Laura timid- 
ly ; '* and I have heard that he is a man of so 
much talent, and so much goodness, that you 
might, I should suppose, be proud to claim kin- 
dred with him, whatever church he belongs to." 

"You appear to know more of Justin than I 
do," replied Reginald gently ; " and that reminds 
me to ask who was the person who extolled him to 
you so highly ?" 

Laura coloured in some confusion, as she checked 
the frank reply that was rising to her lips. 

" Who, dear one ?" enquired Reginald, bend- 
ing down, as if half doubting whether she had 
replied or not. 

" It was a young man, a pupil of his, who was 
staying a short time in this neighbourhood, and 
whom I became accidentally acquainted with ;" re- 
plied Laura crimsoning deeply. 

"And what was his name?" asked Reginald 
very gravely. 

" I cannot tell you, I do not know ;" returned 
Laura in much embarrassment. 

" I perceive my confidence is not to be met with 
an equal return from Miss Vandeleur." 

" Oh ! dp not speak so." 
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** I will not, dear, I do not want to pain you ; 
but come here to me, and sit down where we sat 
together yesterday — do you remember ? Were we 
not very happy yesterday ?"' 

"Oh! yes." 

" Well, do you think we ought to have secrets 
from each other, after what passed between us 
then? Did you not say this hand should be 
mine, and is not the heart to be mine also P'' 

" It is, it is, dear Reginald, it is all yours T' 

" And its secrets, are not these mine^ too ?" 

" I have none ; none of my own." 

** I understand ; others have confided secrets to 
you. But listen to me, Laura, listen, my love. 
You are so guileless, so innocent, all you poor 
dear women are so easily deceived, it is not safe, I 
think it is not right in you to have secrets now 
from me. Do you not think so too ? Can any thing 
concern one of us, and not the other ? do you not 
think there should be perfect confidence between 
man and wife ?" 

"I do," repUed Laura; "I think so indeed; 
but stilly exceptional cases might possibly 



arise." 



" No ; there can be no happiness without per- 
feet confidence/' repeated Reginald firmly. " Wo- 
men know so little of the world, and its dangers, 
they may be led into difficulties and embarrass- 
ment of all kinds, without meaning the smallest 
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harm; their gentle hearts tnist too readily; it 
needs a man's experience, and a man's odder and 
more calculating spirit to guess the villany and 
plots of men. Laura, I should be afraid to many 
a woman whom I did not think would confide in 
me ; confide in me fully." 

Tears gathered in our gentle heroine's eyes, and 
her voice faltered as she replied, "When I am 
yours, Reginald, I trust I shall have nothing to 
conceal. I am under a solemn promise of secrecy 
now, you would not surely wish me to break a 
promise. But I hope soon to be at liberty to 
speak freely, at least to you; and at all events," 
she added in a firmer voice, " T pledge myself to 
make no more such promises from the moment I 
cease to be my own free mistress. Will this con- 
tent you ?" 

"Win you promise," said Reginald, caressing 
her, " to confide this present secret to me, as soon 
BS you are mine ?" 

" If I can obtain permission, I will not even 
wait till then to tell you all you wish to know," 
replied Laura ; " but at present I cannot tell even 
where to seek the person, who alone can absolve 
me from my engagement." 

" You mean, that you do not know where this 
young man is ?" 

" That is my meaning." 

" He has confided to you his secrets, or palmed 
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off upon you some story which he calls such, but 
he trusts you neither with his name nor place of 
abode. Is that what I am to understand ?" 

**I do not know at present where he is," re- 
affirmed Laura, " and excuse me. Sir, if I add that 
I think you press this point too much, considering 
that I have already told you that I look upon the 
confidence reposed in me as sacred/* 

"Do not let me offend you," said Reginald, 
detaining her as she was in the act of rising. 
" Listen to me one moment, my best beloved ; I am 
anxious for you, I think you have been deceived ; 
your dear guileless heart does not suspect perhaps 
that this mysterious young man may be an impostor 
and a villain, yet I have reason to believe that he 
is both." 

" You know then who he is ?" 

" I know that a young fellow from my brother's 
parish ran away not long since from his home^ 
taking with him property of value, which was not 
his. And I have reason to fear, that this must be 
the individual with whose affairs, strangely enough, 
you have allowed yourself to become mixed up." 

Laura remained silent. 

" One question more, dear girl, and I have done,'* 
resumed Reginald. ''Was there any ill feeling 
between your poor father and this young scape* 
grace ? Did he oppose your intercourse virith him — 
disapprove of the acquaintanceship ?" 
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" He was not aware of it/' murmured Laura. 

*' Not ! You could then keep secrets from a 
parent also ?" 

" Do not, do not I if you knew all, you would 
not blame me thus I" 

'^ I do not blame you, sweetest I I am quite sure 
that all you do and say is from the kindest, best 
of motives; but you are too good, too kind, to 
suspect or cope with villany, and I wished to put 
you on your guard." 

" In the present case, there is no occasion !*' 
returned Laura, in a voice of some displeasure, as 
she rapidly recalled the frankness of George's con- 
fidences, his gaiety, his fervour, the coherence of 
his narrative, and above all the testimony of the 
packet itself. "You misjudge the yoiith, you 
speak of him, no doubt, from common report alone ; 
and, indeed, I am at a loss to know what led to all 
this cross questioning, or why you should have 
thought fit to speak upon the subject at all." 

" Laura ! did you not yesterday bestow on me 
the privilege, the right of being your adviser?" 
said Reginald, in the gentlest tone of reproach. 
" Can I see you, by your own confession, connected 
by some secret bonds with a youth of suspicious 
character, and not seek to break the tie, or guard 
you against the results? But what is this, my 
child, you are in tears I Oh 1 have I caused them 1 
Forgive me, forgive me, my life, I had no wish tp 
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pain you thus. What have I said ? Poor child, 
poor child ! let me kiss away these trickling pearls 1 
nay, say you will pardon me. I was a brute to talk 
to you as I did ; we men have no thoughts, no 
feelings such as women have, dear, gentle, sen- 
sitive things. There, hush those sobs, my darling, 
they break my heart ! lean your poor head here, my 
dove, and be at rest, I will not speak again to pain 
you thus. Only promise me thus much, my 
precious one — promise that if I can prove this 
youngster unworthy of your confidence, you will 
consider yourself absolved from holding faith with 
him." 

Laura still tearful and trembhng, could only 
shake her head. 

" Promise me at least, that when you are my 
wife, you will have no secrets from me, you will 
trust me then, will you not ?" 

" I trust you now, fully," replied Laura, " or I 
had never pledged myself to be yours; but my 
promise to him is binding still. When I have seen 
him again, I hope not only to be set free, but so to 
explain things, that you also will become his Mend, 
and aid him much better than I can, with your 
advice and assistance." 

" It is unlikely," replied Reginald with a smile, 
** but we will speak of other things now my love. 
To-night I shall be able, probably, to ascertain 
where this young man is, and I fear your trusting 
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confidence in him will be somewhat rudely dis- 
turbed, if the rumour which has reached me prove 
true/' 

"You know more of him than you have told 
me ?'* said Laura, enquiringly. 

" I have heard, dear girl, what I almost shrink 
fix)m telling you, that there has been a young man 
arrested as concerned in the attack on your poor 
father, and I much fear that he will prove no other 
than your mysterious acquaintance.'* 

" George ! Impossible !" cried Laura, turning 
deadly pale. 

"George!" repeated Reginald Devines, "you 
know his name then thus far ? But what can all 
this be ? How deeply he must interest you to blanch 
your cheek thus ! Laura, tell it me now, tell it me 
at once, before it is too late ; is your heart wholly 
mme? 

He bent down, and searchingly perused her 
downcast features as he spoke. But her eye looked 
up at him, clear and imclouded in its expression, 
through the moisture which still hung on the dark 
lashes, and the colour rushed back in a burning 
tide to her cheek, as she replied in a firm voice, " It 
is wholly yours, Reginald/' 

Her lover kissed the eyes that spoke so truth- 
fully as to reprove his rising doubt, and applied 
himself to soothe the wounded feelings of his gentle 
companion. 
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He led the conversation away from the topic 
which had so much disturbed their harmony, and 
poured into her ear such words of love as tended 
to gladden again the drooping heart, and calm the 
troubled thoughts ; but still, while drinking in the 
magic tones, and yielding herself in part to the 
delightful emotions they inspired, Laura felt that 
the pure and cloudless joy of yesterday was gone. 
Already a mist was on the radiant brow of Love, 
and the wish arose that she had never known 
George. 

She chid it away as unjust to him who had 
intended her no harm, and who felt for her gratitude 
and love ; but still her heart misgave her, that even 
if all the truth were known, Reginald might not 
view, as she did, their secret midnight interviews, 
nor look upon his declaration of attachment as the 
mere outburst of boyish ardour and enthusiasm. 
Must she indeed reveal all these things, and to one 
who might look on them with jaundiced eyes! 
must she, indeed, who never had a confidant, lay 
open her inmost thoughts and feelings to one so 
lately known? It seemed too sudden a moral 
revolution, and she felt aggrieved that he should 
exact her confidence thus soon. It would be time 
enough, she thought, to win it from her, when time 
should have accustomed her to her new position ; 
time enough, even, when their union should be 
completed. 

VOL. II. E 
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But still, as they paced those well-loved garden 
walks, this painful under-current of reflection gra- 
dually ebbed deeper into the recesses of her heart, 
and she yielded with increasing pleasure to the 
voice of the charmer ; and smiles even had returned 
to her lips, and sunlight to her eye, ere a passing 
shower drove them to the shelter of the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Vining was there, yawning over a volume 
of an old-fashioned novel, but she brightened up 
as the lovers entered, and soon the little party were 
all gathered round the harp. 

It is not always, or rather, it is very rarely that 
a voice full of melody in speech, is harmonious in 
song. Reginald, however, had both gifts, and he 
now sung to the accompaniment of Laura's harp, 
various lays of love, in which his heart seemed to 
pour forth its spontaneous sentiments in a manner 
native to his soul, so fully did he make the words 
j^nd the music hia own, so intimately did he 
associate them with himself, by looks, by gestures, 
and truth of expression. 

Laura accompanied him as one entranced, her 
own spirit seemed borne on the wings of his,, her 
fingers struck the chords, or ran in plaintive 
cadences over the strings, without her conscious- 
ness; she felt rapt, inspired, his influence over 
her was fully restored, the dullness that had crept 
over her spirit was dispersed, and it was not until. 
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in the solitude and stillness of her own chamber, 
the occurrences of the day passed in review before 
her, that the weight of a secret again pressed 
heavily upon her guileless bosoEQ, and apprehensions 
for the fate of George returned anew to trouble her 
dream of love. 

" What did he say ?*' she asked herself with a 
start, '' that Geoi^e was arrested for participation 
in the attack on my father — oh, impossible ! I 
felt it impossible at the time, and I do so still. 
However, if he has heard this, it is no wonder that 
he is astonished at the interest I take in him. And 
yet again, I am puzzled to think what led him to 
guess or suppose that I had any secret at all, or 
any acquaintance with this poor persecuted fugitive. 
The name Devines ! Could it be, that my unlucky 
question as to his brother was the only clue he had 
to lead him to surmise the rest P I am harassed 
with conjectures, but all connected with that un- 
fortunate George seems wrapped in mystery ; and 
poor I, appear destined to be strangely mingled up 
with his fate !" 

She well remembered that Mr. Pitzgerald had 
mentioned some time before, the arrest of a young 
man, a stranger, on suspicion of being one of the 
parties in the affray, which ended so fatally ; but 
eonvinced as she was that her father's death, though 
it could not be considered purely accidental, had 
been, at least, entirely unpremeditated, she felt 

E 2 
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none of that desire for retribution which some 
bosoms, even of the gentler sex, might experience 
in like circumstances. Her gentle and sensitive 
nature even shrunk with pain from every inquiry ; 
her loss was irremediable ; her grief was already 
endured or enduring, and could not be alleviated by 
the sufferings of others, however justly incurred. 
She was, therefore, content to let justice take its 
course ; her moral sense required thus much ; but 
she almost dreaded to have her sense of horror 
deepened by hearing of further woes and sufferings, 
of punishment — perhaps of the fatal doom of 
death. 

These feelings of our heroine will be judged by 
many to be culpably weak ; but the faintest shadow 
of a sentiment of hatred or revenge had never yet 
found harbourage in her bosom. So tranquil had 
been her life, that every darker passion, of which, 
perhaps, the germs exist in almost every character, 
still slumbered in its native cell, torpid and un- 
developed. 

She tried to argue with herself, that if by any 
fortuitous occurrence, George had indeed, been 
concerned in her poor father's death, she ought to 
renounce his friendship, to abjure his confidence, to 
break off every intercourse, and leave him unaided 
to his fate ; but her feelings jdelded reluctantly to 
the cold counsels of her reason, and these tena- 
ciously persisted that, after all, the argument, was 
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but folly, for if the prisoner were indeed George, 
he would, no doubt, be proved entirely guiltless of 
the charge brought against him. 

When she remembered their last interview, ter- 
minating at the dawn of that very day, whose eve 
closed so terribly, she felt that nothing but a series 
of the most improbable and untoward mistakes or 
accidents, could have caused George to be concerned 
in that unfortunate affair. 

Still, his non-appearance from that very period, 
which had so much puzzled her, would be in this 
manner satisfactorily accounted for; and thus it 
was in uneasiness and doubt that she awaited the 
morrow, when she resolved to ascertain more pre- 
cisely, the facts which the magistrate might be able 
to furnish concerning the prisoner, whom, after all, 
she trusted to find another than George. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GEORGE IN A NEW DILEMMA. 

Return we now to George, as we left him, with 
feverish pulse and bandaged brow, in Tim Corbett's 
fann-house of the Bird's Nest. 

The news of Captain Vandelem**s death, and the 
consciousness of being, however innocently, the 
cause of so great a bereavement to the idol of his 
heart, shocked him severely. The scarce conquered 
fever returned with more violence than at first, and 
poor Mrs. Corbett, who had so lately congratulated 
herself on her consummate skill, and the eflScacy of 
her simple nostrums, now had to recommence her 
vigils and her potions ; and to find, when every 
eflfbrt was made, that the second state of her patient 
was worse than the first. 

Still, after a few days of severe illness, youth 
triumphed over disease ; and George, propped up 
with pillows, sat in the most comfortable comer of 
the great oak settle, by the wide kitchen hearth. 

Tim Corbett, who, chiefly from his good wife's 
reports, had become interested in his compulsory 
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guest, sate down beside him, and led him into con« 
versation about himself, his motives for leaving his 
home, and the particulars of the ruffianly attack 
made upon him. 

George, who was naturally frank and unreserved, 
soon half convinced his dhrewd auditor that it was 
not from a parent's roof that he had absconded ; 
but still the worthy man thought it incumbent on 
him, if only for the benefit of his own little Johnny, 
to throw in some grave admonitions about undu- 
tiful conduct, the rashness of folly and youth, and 
the punishment they naturally entailed. Being 
both a moralist and an orator, he might have dwelt 
long on so inviting a theme, but that he had 
another and more personal object at heart ; and 
this was to ascertain how much George remem- 
bered, and what impressions he had received from 
the singular scene which that kitchen had presented 
on the night when he had first entered it. 

" Oh, yes !" interrupted George, eagerly, at his 
first word on the subject ; " I want you to tell me 
what it was all about." 

" Why, what do you remember ? How much 
did you hear ?" replied Corbett ; " tell me that, and 
1 can better explain the rest." 

" It is all so confused in my mind," returned 
George, " that it seems to me more like a dream 
than reality ; but I remember a room crowded with 
men ; this was the room, was it not ?" he enquired. 
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looking round ; " and there were speeches going 
on, that the throbbing pain in my head almost 
deafened me to, till, all at once, a shout of many 
voices seemed to burst something in my brain, and 
my pulses, which had been half torpid, sent the 
blood dancing like wild-fire through my veins ; the 
pain ceased quite suddenly ; I heard them shouting 
out the name of the Earl of Glenarm ; so I jumped 
up, light, and strong, and well, for I knew it was 
me they were calling ; and I — I felt very proud, 
very happy ; but I remember nothing else." 

" But all this was only the ravings of your fever,'* 
said Corbett, fixing his eyes upon him ; " you know, 
of course, that it was not true." 

" I do not know any such thing," replied George ; 
" fever dreams may have mingled with the truth, 
but I am sure, at least, that there was a crowd of 
men here making speeches, and I am longing to 
know what it was all about : will you not satisfy 
my curiosity?" 

" It was all fever, all delirium," repeated Corbett. 
"You are not well yet, and will do yourself no 
good by thinking of it." 

" Certainly it was strange that they should shout 
out the very name that my own mind was full of," 
said George, musingly ; " but, still — " 

" That your mind was full of," echoed Corbett, 
suddenly struck with the idea that George must 
himself be a member of some other body of Steel- 
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boys. " What made your mind full of it ? ' Live 
and let live \* " he added, at a venture. 

"Yes, yes, I have heard that before," said 
George, with a smile of intelligence, which con- 
firmed Corbett in his delusive idea. 

" My dear young friend, I did not know we were 
brothers," he said, taking"^the young man's hand 
kindly. "You regard, then, the grasping Earl, 
Father O'Mahony, and all his agents as we do ?" 

"I look upon them as the greatest enemies I 
have !" cried George fervently. 

" Yet your father is one of the Earl's agents ?" 

"The man who calls himself my father is so.'* 

" And how is it that you — " 

But here their conversation was interrupted by a 
knock at the outer door, and Peggy ushered in a 
stranger in the costume of a priest, who said he 
wished to speak privately with Timothy Corbett. 

The latter in some surprise went aside with him, 
and the two held a whispered conference of some 
duration. 

George, who circumstanced as he was, very 
naturally suspected every event to bear relation to 
himself, marvelled much who this stranger could 
be. His first idea was of a messenger from his 
friend. Father Devines ; but his surmises took a 
truer and less agreeable form, when Corbett ap- 
proaching him, said drily. 

" This Reverend gentleman, Mr. Varian, knows 
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your father ;'' and motioned the stranger to take 
the seat he had himself previously occupied near 
the invalid. 

" I think I never saw you at Crebilly, Sir," said 
George, coldly returning his visitor's salute, and 
eyeing him suspiciously. 

" My acquaintance with your father is very re- 
cent/' returned Mr. Varian, " but as I happened 
to have business in this vicinity, he begged me to 
call and ascertain yoiu: state, and enquire if you 
had need of anything." 

" I have need of everything, Sir," replied George, 
" for I was robbed of everything." 

" Yes, but not of anything of value, I believe ?" 
said the priest, changing the position of the candle 
which stood on a small table near him, so that its 
light fell broadly upon the young man's pallid 
countenance. 

" I was plundered of all I had about me," re- 
turned George quickly, as he restlessly altered his 
position, not relishing the scrutiny. 

" Not, I hope, of the parcel which your poor 
father was so anxious to recover ?" said Mr. Varian, 
in an earnest tone, ^' the parcel which he told me 
you took away from home, possibly, as I suggested 
to him, through some mistake. If that was restored 
to him, I can assure you it would be much for your 
future advantage, my young friend," he added, let- 
ting his voice fall to a confidential whisper. "I 
know this, without being authorized to tell it you." 
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" Since you saw Mr. Hartigan after the return 
of the men whom he sent in pursuit of me, you 
should know that I was robbed of it," returned 
George warily, yet with evident uneasiness, as he 
now perceived the object to which the stranger's 
enquiries were directed. 

" You told these men, I was given to understand, 
that you were on your way to surrender this parcel, 
at the very time that you were waylaid and robbed." 

'' I did so." 

" It was truly unfortunate ! but, perhaps,*' con- 
tinued the inquisitor thoughtfully, as he snuffed 
the candle with the fire-tongs, and again changed 
its position so as to let its beam fall on George's 
face, "perhaps some part of the contents of the 
parcel might have been placed in greater security, 
was it not so, my young friend ?" 

George started, and his visitor perceiving it, 
thought that now was the moment to press the 
matter home. 

"To tell the truth," he resumed in a tone of 
frankness, "the contents of the packet when 
opened, were found valueless, it is therefore evi- 
dent—" 

It was now Mr. Varian's turn to start, for a 
sudden light of intelligence shot from George's 
previously languid eyes, and arrested the words on 
the lips of the ambassador. 

" Go on. Sir !" cried our hero, " the parcel you 
say was opened ?" 
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"I — 1 believe so, I may be wrong," hesitated 
the curate, unable to devine George's thoughts. 

" The parcel you said was opened !" repeated 
George emphatically, his large black eyes now 
flashing angrily, " opened, of course, by Maurice 
Hartigan ! And how, I pray you, did he become 
possessed of it ? Silent ! Sir, I am obliged to you. 
What I have before suspected is now made clear, 
I understand the plot ! Listen, Corbett, listen all 
of you ! Do you not see that since Maurice Har- 
tigan is possessed of that packet, he is in com- 
plicity with the ruffians who attacked and robbed 
me, who sought to murder me ! His son, forsooth ! 
Is this the way men treat their sons ? Is other 
proof wanting that I am an alien to his blood ?" 

All this was spoken with rapid utterance, with 
glowing cheek, and every outward evidence of rage 
and indignation ; but the moment after, with one 
of those abrupt changes of mood which we have 
already shewn to be among George's characteristics, 
he burst into laughter, and rubbed his hands in 
evident enjoyment, while he exclaimed, " And after 
all, the contents of the packet disappointed this 
exemplary father, did they ? Ha, ha, ha !" and 
again as his vivid imagination pictured the scene of 
the opening of the packet of blank papers, he burst 
into immoderate laughter. 

" Young man," said Corbett gravely, " whether 
you are the son of Mr. Hartigan or not, you have 
now taken a wrong idea into your head, and in the 
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Dame of justice I must remove it. A man brought 
here the parcel there has been so much talk about, 
the evening after you were robbed, and Reilly and 
Sam obtained it from him, and took it with them 
to restore it to your father ; but they had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the robbery, nor were con- 
cerned in it one way or another." 

" A man ! what man ? As he must have been 
the robber, why was he suffered to escape ? Was 
his name Callaghan ?" demanded George, rapidly.* 

"That we will speak of by and bye," replied 
Corbett, with a cautionary look and sign. 

" Whoever the ruflSans were," resumed George, 
" and I feel all but sure of one of them, you do not 
prove that they were not employed by Hartigan, 
or some agent of his ; and my firm belief is, that 
murder, as well as robbery, was the object." 

" But what," now resumed Mr. Varian, steady 
to his object, while George and Corbett were 
respectively plunging into various speculations 
concerning Callaghan's share in the late act of 
violence. " But what were the contents of the 
parcel of which you were robbed? Because, as 
these, or some of them, appear to be missing, you 
ought to institute strict search for their recovery." 

"Since Mr. Hartigan asserts that the missing 
property was his," replied George, with much tact, 
" he will, of course, be able to supply all particulars 
of its nature." 
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" It is as your friend I made the suggestion/' 
rejoined Mr. Varian, mildly. "Though but a 
humble curate, I am not quite without influence in 
the world, and if you would confide to me the 
nature and value of what you have lost, I would 
endeavour zealously to trace out the perpetrator of 
the deed, and procure compensation for you to the 
full. As to what was restored to your father — to 
speak plainly — ^it was perfectly valueless'' And 
again he keenly fixed his eyes upon George's ex- 
pressive countenance. " You shew no surprise at 
this,'' he added after a pause ; and then, still more 
searchingly, " must I conclude that you were aware 
of it?" 

" As you please. Sir," rejoined George, haughtily. 
** But my want of surprise may proceed from my 
entire indifference as to what concerns Mr. Har- 
tigan. I will add, that if the ruffians he employed 
to rob me, defrauded him afterwards, it was no 
more than his deserts." 

" We will speak further of this some other time," 
said the stranger, half convinced, from George's 
manner, that it was the genuine packet of unknown 
contents of which he had been despoiled, and that 
the fraudulent substitution of blank papers must 
rest with the robbers ; " but for the present, I wish 
most sincerely that I could persuade you to look 
upon me as your friend. Believe me, I feel much 
for the sad situation to which you have brought 
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yourself, and if you have any overtures to 
make — '" 

" For the present, Sir, I have none," responded 
George, coldly. 

''In that case," said the clergyman, with a 
melancholy smile, " I will take my leave ; and I do 
so the less unwillingly, as I perceive you will be 
well taken care of under this good man's roof. I 
will call again, however, before I quit the neigh- 
bourhood, and doubt not that further reflection 
will make you view things in a different light. 
You know nothing yet, poor boy, of the perils of 
the world, amidst whose rocks and shoals you 
would plunge, defenceless and alone." 

Thus saying, in a voice of deep commiseration, 
he rose and took his leave, and tlorbett accom- 
panied him to the door, where they exchanged a 
few words more in private. 

Returning to his fireside, Corbett looked uneasy, 
and sat down in silence. George, who felt himself 
languid and weary, lay back on his piUow with 
closed eyes. The good dame of the house, in 
bustUng eagerness, advanced to cany off her patient 
to his rest, and her husband, aroused from his re- 
flections by the movement, suddenly enquired from 
George what he thought of the stranger. 

" I do not think he is a friend of mine," replied 
George. 

" I do not think he is a friend of ours,'' repKed 
Corbett, with emphasis. " He told me just now. 
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perhaps by accident, perhaps to intimidate, that 
he came last from Lame Castle, and that it was 
that deep man. Father O'Mahony, who gave 
him his instructions here ; my notion is, that he is 
a spy upon me and what goes on in my house ; I 
dread lest Sam Finlayson, who has not too much 
sense, or Jack Reilly, who has not too much 
honesty, may have let out something about our 
meeting that night/' 

" I do not know what they have to do with your 
meeting," said George, "but if he comes from 
Larne Castle, he is a spy upon me. Oh, that I had 
my strength again ! I must leave this to-morrow. 
I have much, much, to do before spies and pur- 
suers gather round me again !" 

" To-morrow 1 you can do no such thing, poor 
lad !" exclaimed Mrs. Corbett ; " but let me help 
you off to your bed now, at least, that you may 
have a good night's rest after all this talk and 
bother ; it's enough to bring back the fever it is, and 
if he had not been a priest I would have told him 
so. But your drink's ready on the fire, at any 
rate, so there may be no harm done." 

" He said the Earl is back in the country again," 
resumed Corbett. 

" The Earl ! Then I am beset indeed I" cried 
Greorge. " No doubt it is on my account he has 
come, and this house I must leave to-morrow !" 

" Before you do so, you have a pledge to take," 
whispered Corbett in his ear. 
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" Be off, Tim ! What are you keepin' him here 
for ?" exclaimed his wife, impatiently ; " whether 
you want him to go or stay, let him get back his 
blessed health any ways ! Come, Sir, come, you 
must mind me yet awhile, for you'd maybe have 
been dead without me." 

**That may be true,'' replied George, with a 
laugh ; " but we will not let my foes have that 
triumph, shall we, my good nurse-tender?" and 
George suffered himself to be led away. 

The next morning, contrary to the worthy dame's 
prognostics, our hero was considerably better, and 
was urgent with his host and hostess to let him de- 
part. At length, they consented that he should 
walk out a little to try his strength ; and Corbett, 
satisfied that his progress could only be very 
limited, thought his promise to his confederates, 
not to let him leave the house until he was pledged 
to secrecy, sufficiently observed by giving him the 
support of his arm. 

The fresh sweet air of the closing summer was 
delightful to George's senses, but his mind was not 
suffered to dwell upon its charms, for his host en- 
gaged his attention by again leading the discourse 
to the meeting which took place on the night of his 
arrival. 

" You," said Corbett, " are already, I imagine, 
one of us; I judge so from your acknowledged 
hatred to this Earl ; but why not declare yourself to 
ine, now that I have been so frank with you." 
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"I sympathize with your feelings/* replied 
QeoTge, ''I condemn the oppressors, and should 
the day ever arrive when power is mine, I pledge 
myself to remove injustice, and to remember your 
watchword — ^live and let live. But at present, I 
can do nothing." 

Are you not, then, one of us P" 
No; another — a personal object at present 
engages my whole attention ; nor could I, under 
any circumstances, join in your projects of open 
resistance to the landowners/" 

" You could not !" exclaimed Corbett, suddenly 
stopping short in his walk, and gazing sternly at 
his companion. " I have, then, told you too much ! 
You have deceived me, you have led me on to give 
you my confidence by feigning this hatred of the 
grasping Earl of Glenarm !" 

I have feigned nothing,*' replied George, 
I have reason to believe myself more deeply 
wronged by him than the greatest sufferer of your 
party." 

" I cannot comprehend you, boy ! But, at least, 
say that you will not betray us, that you will bind 
yourself by our oath of secrecy? Indeed, I am 
pledged never to suflPer you to leave my roof until 
you do so.*' 

I make the promise willingly," replied George, 

for I should feel it ingratitude to betray the 

secrets of the house which has so kindly sheltered 

me in my necessities. It is besides so absolutely 
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necessary that I should leave you to-morrow, that 
the conditions are in your hands. Every day is 
precious to me, above all, now that I have reason 
to believe myseK again watched. Our visitor of 
last night has renewed all my uneasiness ; I feel as 
if unknown spies were — Ha ! hist ! there is some 
one now behind that hedge !" 

" Nonsense !" whispered Corbett, after both had 
listened breathlessly for a few moments, " there are 
cows in the field, you heard them, if anything." 

They hastened to the gate, however, and looking 
over, were just in time to see a man who had been 
running along in a crouching position close to the 
hedge, start up, and make his way at full speed 
across the comer of the open field, where, passing 
through a gap in the hedge, he was instantly lost 
to view. 

" Look ! I was sure of it 1" cried George, " there 
goes another of the spies who beset my path." 

** More likely some pilferer from my barns or 
hen-roosts," responded the farmer, " or some vile 
informer hunting out our Steel-boys ! Trust me, 
young man, you exaggerate your own importance. 
A runaway scamp of a lad like you, is not watched, 
and followed, and hunted, so actively as you ima- 
gine, even if he has purloined some of his father's 
property in his flight.'' 

" Those who know who I am, may have reason 
enough to watch me, aye, and to fear me, too 1" 
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replied George. " Let them look to it ! when once 
I am over this weakliness, the grass shall not grow 
beneath my feet until I bring them to exposure 
and disgrace ! But I am thinking, Corbett, that 
the fellow we saw running just now, was that Cal- 
laghan, though in so brief a glimpse, I cannot feel 
absolutely certain." 

We will not pursue their conversation further ; 
it served, however, to increase Corbett's interest in 
the young man's history, and his fate. 

Tlie following day, George to his extreme dis- 
appointment, still found himself unequal to depar- 
ture from his comfortable quarters, but again his 
worthy host lent him his arm for a gentle walk in 
the vicinity of the house. 

The road they had taken the previous day, was 
the only one level and easy for the steps of the 
convalescent, and this they again pursued; but 
scarcely had they reached the spot where they had 
been startled by the footsteps on the previous day, 
when a shrill whistle sounded from the other side 
of the deep hedge-bank on the right. Another 
responded to it from the left, and three men, 
scrambUng through diflFerent parts of the fence, 
rushed towards our quiet pedestrians. 

" That's your man, the young un, secure him at 
once !" cried a not unfamiliar voice from a party 
imseen, and one of the men, flourishing a paper 
which he said was a magistrate's warrant for his 
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apprehension, before George*s eyes, desired his 
companions to seize the poor youth by the arms, 
and bring him along. 

"What has he done? what is this for?'' de- 
manded Corbett, anxiously. 

"It's for the murder of Captain Vandeleur," 
answered one of the men. 

" This is a mistake, you may let me go," cried 
George, " I never saw Captain Vandeleur in my 
life :'* and with very vain efforts he struggled to 
free himself from the strong grasp of his captors. 

" Shilly shally ! no use in words with us ; the 
magistrates will see to all that, so come along 
quietly, master.'' 

In fact, argument and remonstrance were clearly 
useless, and poor George was dragged along a little 
more quickly than his invalid condition rendered 
agreeable, until at the point where the lane opens 
into the high-road, a covered spring-cart was seen, 
into which he was assisted to mount. 

Corbett, shaking hands with him at parting, 
whispered him to remember his promise of secrecy 
to the Steel-boys ; and George, nodding assent to 
this, breathed into his ear his uppermost thought, 
that this was not a real arrest, but some plot of the 
stranger Varian to get him into his power. 

Our hero wavered in this opinion, however, when 
he found himself, indeed, taken before a magistrate, 
no other than our acquaintance, Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
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and after a few questions, to which the young 
man's replies were judged to be anything but 
satisfactory, he was conveyed to the County Jail 
for the night. 

The following day he underwent a more formal 
examination, before a full bench of magistrates; 
and the result was, that poor George was formally 
committed to take his trial for an assault on Captain 
Yandeleur and his servant, on the night of Thursday 
the 27th of August. 

It would detain us too long to relate his various 
examinations in detail, but George, himself, was 
obhged mentally to acknowledge, that there were 
some very suspicious appearances against him. 

His resolution never more to adopt the name of 
Hartigan, made even the simple demand of what 
was his name, embarrassing ; he at length, how- 
ever, found it necessary to state that this was the 
surname he had always borne. When he found 
that Callaghan was his accuser, he indignantly 
charged him with being one of the party in the 
attack upon himself ; and by declaring that he was 
disabled before the assistance for which he had 
called arrived, he vainly thought to refute the whole 
charge^ and criminate the accuser. 

Not so; the magistrates sneered at what they 
called the old trick of thus trying to tutTi the tables, 
(I mean in the ol^i sense, not that of the American 
mystics), and they seized upon the acknowledgment 
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he had made, that he was, at any rate, close to the 
scene of action at the very time in question, as a 
confirmation of his guilt. 

As I have before intimated, some suspicion had 
arisen of a Steel-boy meeting being held in the 
neighbourhood, which was confirmed by the fact of 
the servant, Mike, having been stabbed ; so, on this 
subject, too, poor George was interrogated, and his 
inexperienced and truthful nature betrayed him here 
also into confusion of manner, and embarrassed 
replies, from which he took refuge in determined 
silence. 

What wonder then, that unable as he was to give 
any satisfactory account of himself, unable to deny 
the charge of having been disguised in a woman's 
cloak in the vicinity of Captain Vandeleur's house, 
and convicted of being in the Castle Lane at the 
very moment of the attack — what wonder that the 
worthy magistrates shook their sapient heads, and 
thought it a very clear case indeed. 

So poor persecuted George, whose whole heart 
was set upon tracing out the mystery of his birth, 
found himself under bolts and bars, awaiting his 
trial for an assault upon men he had never seen, 
and one of whom was the father of her who had 
first wakened in his bosom the bright fire of love — 
of her, whose visionary form, and the echoes of 
whose soft voice were, during several days, the only 
consolations of his bitter solitude. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE captive's VISITOES. 



The first few miserable days of disappointment, 
irritation, and dejection over, our young captive 
found some alleviation of his misery and weariness, 
in the occasional visits of assured friends and sus- 
pected foes. 

Good Dame Corbett, full of pity and anxiety for 
the patient she had tended, found her way to the 
prison, accompanied by buxom Peggy, burdened 
with groans and ochones, as well as with a sturdy 
basket of provisions, which were no unwelcome 
addition to the wretched prison fare of those days. 

Mrs. Corbett was charged by her husband, who 
thought it prudent not to put himself forward as 
the acquaintance of a suspected Steel-boy, to obtain 
all the information possible of the young man's 
position, and to assure him that he had already 
written to inform his father of his new misfortune, 
and of his own perfect confidence in his innocence 
of the charge. 

This news was anything but pleasant to George, 
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tliough he felt that Corbett meant only to act in 
kindness towards him ; but he saw in it less and 
less prospect of eventually escaping from the toils 
spread around him. All his comfort was, that the 
packet on which his future hopes must rest, was 
still safe in the hands of Miss Vandeleur. But 
would it remain so? When she should hear of the 
accusation against him, would she not renounce her 
faith in him, and abandon his cause for ever ! 

He longed to write to her ; but hitherto, he had 
held his intimacy with her sacred in his own heart ; 
and he feared, besides, to confide his secret to any, 
lest it might afford a clue to the discovery of his 
precious family relics. Lastly, he felt a delicacy in 
intruding his cares and troubles upon her, in the 
midst of the grief of heart which he knew she must 
be enduring. 

He judged, however, that he might venture to 
communicate vidth Mr. Justin Devines, and begged 
Mrs. Corbett, if possible, to devise means for con- 
veying to him materials for writing; for it need 
hardly be observed, that all letters passing to or 
from the prisoners, unless by special permission, 
were opened by the governor of the jail. 

Another and far less welcome visitor appeared, 
when he had been about a week in captivity, in the 
person of the Reverend Mr. Varian. 

He had been again, he said, to visit him 
at Mr. Corbett's, and was overwhelmed with 
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grief and surprise to hear what had befallen his 
young friend. It was the duty of a Christian 
priest to visit the captive in his bonds, and he 
trusted that he never shrunk from the performance 
of a good work, still less in this case. And he 
forthwith proceeded to express many kind and con- 
solatory sentiments ; but either from George's 
prepossession against him, or from the instinctive 
appreciation of insincerity with which some persons 
are gifted, he failed to win the prisoner's con- 
fidence. 

This gentleman, nevertheless, repeated his visits 
frequently, his sacred profession affording him ready 
access, and his assiduity failed not, at times, to 
make George waver in the judgment he had formed 
of him. His kindness appeared in many ways, 
and, at length, much to George's surprise, he pro- 
posed to assist in his escape. 

This was a strong temptation, for few persons 
more than the active, exciteable, and irritable 
George, felt the irksomeness of solitude and cap- 
tivity ; and none so much as one of his ardent tem- 
perament, could so bitterly gnaw the curb, and 
chafe under the impediments which opposed the 
prosecution of his own designs. 

Still, the prisoner hesitated. He could not per- 
suade himself that it was purely benevolent interest 
which moved his reverend visitor to make the pro- 
position ; the consciousness of being wronged had 
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rendered him suspicious, and he dreaded that, once 
at large, and owing his enfranchisement to Varian, 
he should be more than ever under the observation 
of that gentleman, and thus prevented from pro- 
secuting the researches he was so anxious to com- 
mence. 

Thus pondering, he begged time for the con- 
sideration of the proposition. 

Varian was silent for a few moments, a certain 
quivering of his downcast eyelids alone betraying 
his annoyance. 

" It seems strange that you should hesitate," he 
at length replied, coldly; "however, consider as 
you will — only remember, the assizes are near, and 
when next I come, your answer must be final." 

The truth was, that the arrest of George was the 
last thing which his enemies desired ; they had every 
reason to dread from his rash and impetuous cha- 
racter, that he might, on his trial, openly declare 
his suspicions as to his birth, and implore the aid 
of justice in investigating it. This might not be 
granted indeed, but there was danger in setting 
the idea afloat upon the ever seething public mind. 

Moreover, as the intellect has a tendency to in- 
vest the unknown, with attributes of importance and 
of dread which the truth often dissipates, this mys- 
terious packet was to Hartigan, the Earl, and 
Father . O'Mahony, a bug-bear of terror. They 
could not surmise what revelations might there be 
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made, beyond the declaration of the dying woman 
that George was not her son ; and frmn the very- 
impossibility of forming any reasonable conjectures, 
their apprehensions were increased. 

Immediately on receiving news of the arrest, Mr. 
O'Mahony had written new general instructions to 
his agent, urging him to press his friendship upon 
George, and to try and make it suflScient for him, 
to the exclusion of every other adviser, especially 
endeavouring, to prevent his having access to any 
legal counsellor. Above all, he was to endeavour 
to procure his escape from prison, so as to spare his 
father and friends, the writer added, the disgrace of 
a public trial for so heinous an offence, of which, 
whether he were guilty or innocent, the issue must 
be doubtful. 

But as they had not thought fit to take Mr. 
Varian fully into their confidence regarding George, 
the conclave on further consideration, decided that 
Hartigan himself should proceed to the scene of 
operations, the better to support the character of 
an afiectionate father, by visiting his unfortunate son 
in his disgrace and captivity. And accordingly it 
happened, that scarcely had the massive door of 
the jail closed upon Mr. Varian, after the interview 
of which we have spoken, when another visitor for 
the prisoner, George Hartigan, appeared at the grate. 
And soon the putative father and son stood face to 
face. 
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Hartigan, to do him justice, was only an indif- 
ferent hypocrite. ** My poor son !" he exclaimed 
in the turnkey's presence; but when the door 
closed, he pretended neither affection nor^ommisei'a- 
tion. 

** So, Sir !" he began, *' this is the condition 
your folly has brought you to 1 You could not 
know when you were well off, but have chosen to 
leave a comfortable home, or one where at least you 
had nothing to complain of, and have not rested till 
you got yourself int^ this pretty scrape !" 

"What title have you to speak to me in this 
tone ?" exclaimed Gewge with flashing eyes. 

" The title of an offended father," replied Har- 
tigan stoutly, 

" Out on the lie !" exclaimed George, worked 
into fury by the presence of a man whom he had 
taught himself to hate. " I tell you, fellow, that I 
know who I am, and that all, yes ail who have 
plotted to withhold me from my rights will yet liv« 
to rue the day !" 

*' Oh ho ! that's your tone is it ?" rejoined Har- 
tigan. *' He who lives longest may laugh longest, 
and you, my fine fellow, have a halter round your 
neck V 

The young man's sensitive nature and mobile 
countenance both experienced a sudden transition, 
as he exclaimed, in a sad yet fervent tone, " It may 
seem so, but truth yet will triumph !" 

" Truth is all very well when it is believed/' said 
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Hartigan drily, as he seated himself on the only 
chair the cell aflfbrded, " but who pray do you think 
is to believe the wild stuff that a vagabond like 
you, a stranger in the place, chooses to assert ?" 
" I may bring proofs !" retorted George. 
" Proofs ! Of what pray ?" 
" Proofs, man, that I am not your son !" 
" And is that what you are to stand your trial 
for?'' demanded Hartigan with a sneer. **Do 
you think, foohsh boy, that any one will hsten for a 
moment to your absurd prate, or much care whose 
son you may be, when you are suspected of a 
murder or assault, or some such devilment ? I am 
not asking you if you did knock down this Captain 
Vandeleur or stab his servant, though likely enough 
you did one or the other, all I ask is — who do you 
think will believe a word from such as you, or if I 
must be civil, from such as you seem? Come, 
come, George, listen to reason a little, though you 
disclaim me as a father, I can't see the child I have 
dandled on my knees brought to such a strait as 
this without trying to save him ! Trust me, on 
your trial you will stand a bad chance, for from 
what I can learn, you will have no witnesses in 
your favour, and whether you call yourself my son, 
or the son of the King of England, that won't prove 
your innocence." 

" Innocence may prove itself, and then let guilt 
tremble !" said George proudly. 

"All very fine!" rejoined Hartigan coldly, 
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'* Father Devines has stuffed your head full of high 
sounding words and grand notions ; I am quite 
aware it was a mistake to send you to him, but 
these will not help you out of your present position, 
take my word for it — and / can.'' 

*' How ?" 

" Leave that to me ; I can set you free, but I 
must make a condition first." 

" No doubt !" cried George, sneering in his turn, 

" Look here," resumed Hartigan, laying a purse 
of gold upon the table for a moment, " this would 
buy your liberty, it opens all locks if it is heavy 
enough ; and what is more, since you are tired of 
home, it would push your way in the world 
wherever you pleased. Nay, do not look disdainful, 
but just call up your common sense, if your wild 
crotchety brain possess any, and tell mfe what you 
mean to do when Innocence has justified herself, or 
whatever fine phrase you used? How, in plain 
words, having cast off the father who could help 
you, do you mean to live ?" 

" I shall find the means !" said the young man, 
tossing the black locks from his brow with his 
customary haughty action. 

" No doubt, no doubt ; a highway ruffian need not 
lack the means — for a season ;" rejoined Hartigan, 
in his cold sarcastic tone. 

" Insult me not, Sir !" cried George, stamping 
his foot. " Were I indeed the son of a kidnapper, 
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your words might have some point ; but trust me, 
the honour of my ancestors will not suffer in my 
hands." 

" The honour of your ancestors ! Magnificent ! 
Perhaps then, you think it more worthy of them 
to beg, to plough, or to enlist ; or do you aspire after 
service in some gentleman's household ?" retorted 
Hartigan, in the same stinging tone. " Trust me, 
young man, it were well for you to put aside youjr 
high flown romantic notions in time, and look at 
life as it is ! What, pray you, if you were this 
moment at large^ what could you do, a homeless 
lad, with empty pockets, and without a friend ! 
What, I ask you ?" 

George gnawed his lip, but did not reply; in 
truth, he felt deeply the desolation of his state, 
though haughty self-confidence still sate on his 
brow, and flashed from his large dark eye. 

" You talk of your ancestors," resumed Hartigan, 
pursuing his advantage. " Pray who do you 
imagine these may be ? If you have any proof that 
you are not my son, born in this very town, show 
it me ! I challenge you to do so ; show me the 
proofs !" 

" Audacious wretch ! dare you still pretend that 
your filthy blood flows in my veins ?" 

" Gently, gently, if you da not wish to call in 
the turnkey with your clamour,'' said Hartigan, 
with provoking coolness. " Words are but wind. 
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and your fancies, and your belief are no more. 
Once again I ask you to show me your proofs." 

** That I am not your son, I can prove, when the 
fitting time comes, as clear as the day T* 

" You think so, eh ? Well, and Supposing that 
you can, and that you can prove also that you are, 
as you fancy, an offshoot of some noble house ; do 
you think you would stand higher in the world's eyes 
than as the lawful son of honest Timothy Hartigan 
of Crebilly ?" 

" What say you ! an offshoot !" cried George, 
with throbbing heart, as he bent his eyes fiercely, 
but searchingly, upon his visitor. 

** Why, have you ever fancied you are more ?" 
rejoined Hartigan, with a forced laugh, and trying, 
but vainly, to endure that searching gaze. 

George, worked up by the intensity of his 
feelings into an ungovernable excitement, now 
sprang towards Hartigan, and seizing him by the 
throat with both hands, shook him violently. 

" More ! I do think I am more !" he cried. " Tell 
me, tell me, T say, for you know who I am, confess 
it to me now, this moment, and when justice is 
done me, I will remember this one good deed, and 
spare and pardon you !" 

Hartigan, who was a powerful man, had in the 
meantime seized the hands of the fiery youth, and 
held them firmly in his grasp, while struggling to 
recover his breath, 
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George strove in vain to free himself, and 
mentally cursed the violence of temper which had 
placed him in so humiliating a position. Face to 
face they thus stood, flushed, angry, and dis- 
composed, until the younger man ceased to struggle, 
and the agitated workings of his features subsided ; 
then Hartigan flung aside the hands he had held 
in so strong a gripe, and reseating himself, re- 
mained for a few moments silent. 

" So after all, you have no proofs," he said, at 
length, " all you want is to force me to say some- 
thing to feed your wild and ambitious fancies." 

" I tell you I have proofs of villany enough to 
make the guilty tremble," said George, sullenly, 
" and though a hnk or two may be wanting in the 
chain, which you could supply, I will yet trace 
them out in your despite, if my life is spent in the 
task !" 

" Your life !" exclaimed Hartigan, " you had 
best be speedy then, for your life seems likely to 
prove a short one ; neither are passion and violence, 
young man, the best means of prolonging it." 

" I will own that I was wrong in that," said 
George, "forbearance had been both wiser, and 
worthier of my cause." 

" Well, 1 forgive it," replied the other, a little 
touched. " You were always a passionate boy, and 
it is, perhaps, a marvel that we have not had open 
warfare before now. But I shall not be left here 
much longer, and it is time that we come to some 
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understanding. I need not tell you, after sending 
men hotfoot in pursuit of you, that I am anxious, 
for reasons of my own, to know exactly what it was 
that my wife gave you on her death-bed ; if it is 
money, you may keep it and welcome, every stiver 
of it, and I will add as much more to it ; but if, 
as I suspect, there were papers also, I must have 
these as the price of your liberty, for she had no 
right to give them to you." 

" Pray have you lost any money or papers, that 
you deny her right ?" enquired George ; " be 
assured that whatever she gave me was never 
yours — and is mine." 

" You must, at least, show me them, that I may 
be satisfied on this point," pleaded Hartigan. " I 
will use all means to effect your liberation, even if 
you but show me them, and will afterwards provide 
for you in a gentlemanly manner. We will get 
you some good situation abroad, you may have 
your chance of rising in the world as high as you 
wish ; but to see the whole contents of that parcel 
without, on your word of honour, the smallest 
reservation, must be the condition; and the al- 
ternative, is a total abandonment to your fate, both 
as to your trial at present, and your destitute 
future in case of acquittal ; which last, 1 can assure 
you, is a very improbable event, as you are sus- 
pected, it seems, of connection with these dangerous 
fellows who call themselves Steel-boys, and the 
magistrates are eager to make an example." 
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" I cannot show you that parcel/' replied George, 
musingly, " I have it not/' 

" Where is it then ?" 

" I have not seen it since the day I was attacked 
and robbed." 

"That will not do with me,'* cried Hartigan, 
impatiently. "I have seen the man, Callaghan, 
whom you accused before the magistrates of rob- 
bing you, he has confessed to me that he did so, 
and that he gave the very parcel he found upon 
you, unopened to Reilly and Sam. Thus we under- 
stand very well your trick, which I should have 
thought unworthy so very magnificent a hero as 
yourself. However, the question I now put to you 
is, where is the true parcel at present ?" 

" That I decline to tell," replied George. 

"Well, I may, perhaps, be allowed to guess; 
there is a certain Miss Vandeleur," — ^the young 
man startled and crimsoned, " daughter,'' continued 
Hartigan, " of the man whose death you are to be 
tried for. Do you think she will befriend you 
now ? We shall find means, I doubt not, to obtain 
it from her ; and, if not, the law even may demand 
it. And, mark you, if it comes to this, you lose 
every benefit I offered you in case of voluntarily 
submitting the packet to my inspection. Come, 
be wise for once, and write to her for it. I will 
find you the means." 

" I never said she had it," returned George, "yet 
I trust it is in safety, and beyond your reach." 
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The turnkey here knocked loudly at the door. 
" Yer hoor is oot, Sirr." 

"Decide," said Hartigan. "Think of your 
present state, your future prospects." 

" My future prospects depend upon that packet/* 
replied George ; " you shall not see it." 

" I may see it, and retain it also in your des- 
pite," returned Hartigan ; " but my firm belief is, 
that the contents are mere valueless conjectures of 
my wife's. She knew nothing, so could tell you 
nothing ; and, even if she could, the oaths of the 
living may be found as much worth as the words 
of the dead — may she rest in peace 1 So look to 
yourself, young sir." 

The key grated in the lock. The jailor, a Scotch- 
man, as his tongue had betrayed, stood in the gap 
of the open door. 

" Coom, Sirr, coom.'* 

" Consider !" said Hartigan, with upraised finger. 

" I must have time to consider," replied George, 
sadly, as his present gloomy situation forced itself 
more urgently upon his mind; "will you come 
agam r 

" I will, poor lad," said Hartigan, with a touch 
of pity for the boy, who had grown up at hia 
hearth ; and, pressing his half reluctant hand, he 
left in it some pieces of gold, and obeyed the ges- 
tures of the impatient jailor to withdraw. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LIBERTY. 

So George was left to consider — ^to review in 
silence and solitude all that had passed, to reflect 
upon his present perilous position, the uncertainty 
of his acquittal, the mystery of his birth, the desti- 
tution and apparent helplessness of his condition, 
even if to-morrow set free, and with a stainless 
character. 

What was he to do, where turn? Hartigan 
offered him an honourable career, and he did not 
doubt that through the interest of the Earl, these 
promises could be fully realized ; but, then, these 
very offers showed that he was of importance to 
the Earl, that they wished to remove him to a dis- 
tance, that they dreaded him ; his heart beat more 
proudly at the thought ; his enemies were power- 
ful, and he was a poor helpless prisoner, but they 
dreaded him ! Never would he fall into their toils ; 
he would struggle even to the death ! The trial 
that menaced him might prove fatal to all his 
hopes; but yet he would not be a tool in their 
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hands. The packet, with his consent, they never 
should see ; his liberty from theip, and for his 
destiny to be directed afterwards by their will, he 
would never accept ! But was there no other way 
to break through the mesh of difficulties in which 
he was enveloped ? Was his liberty to be accom- 
plished by no other means ? 

He thought of Mr. Varian; was he, indeed, 
another of his insidious foes, or was he, as he re- 
presented himself, a Christian minister labouring in 
deeds of mercy ? Oh ! where was his true friend, 
his wise and faithful counsellor? Where was 
Justin Devines, and why had he abandoned him in 
his distress ? 

In such a circle as this did the poor prisoner's 
thoughts revolve during the remainder of that day, 
and the following sleepless night ; and when the 
tardy dawn found its way through the narrow 
grated window of his cell, it found him still per- 
plexing his aching brain with the like conjectures ; 
but still, the buoyant hopefulness of youth, and the 
indomitable pride and firmness of his character, 
triumphed over everything gloomy and depressing. 
That obloquy and disgrace were to be his portion, 
he could not believe ; that the day when he should 
assert his rights, and see his enemies humbled in 
the dust should never arrive, he persuaded himself 
was impossible. 

He would, he must triumph ! In feverish joy. 
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tossing the while upon the wretched pallet of a 
gloomy cell, he saw visionary crowds around him 
hailing him as the son of the beloved Lord Gerald 
Lisdillon, as the long supplanted Earl of Glenarm ; 
and the air seemed to ring with their gleeful shouts, 
while afar oflF, the present Earl, Hartigan, and 
Father Gregory were seen slowly retiring amid 
hootings of scorn. 

Then these wild fancies grew dim beneath the 
shadow of the wings of sleep, soon to revive again 
in dreams, wilder, and still more truthful seeming, 
than the waking visions had been, till the gaoler's 
entrance, with his comfortless breakfast, dispelled 
all thoughts and all fancies, showing his little world 
in its true and cheerless aspect. 

" Ye have mair to veesit ye than ere a preesoner 
in the goal," said the red-haired turnkey when he 
came to remove the rude appliances of the repast. 
" Here be that sonsie lassie wha has comed afore, 
and has brocht ye a gay lot o' gude victuals.'' 

"Better for you, my man," returned George, 
" you know you always get a good share of what 
my friends supply me with." 

That's nae mair than true," replied Donald. 
I'se no say ye're a bad chiel, that is to say for a 
creeminal." 

" Let the girl in," said George, in a tone that 
indicated no great relish for the compliment. 

Accordingly, our friend Peggy of the Bird's 
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Nest, was presently admitted; and setting down 
the basket, which it is needless to say, had been 
previously carefully searched, she stood with arms 
folded in her well-known cloak, looking smilingly 
at the captive. 

" Well, Peggy, what news do you bring me ?" 

"Faix, an' I have news," said the girl, nodding 
her head two or three times sagaciously ; and she 
began bustling about, and running now and again to 
listen at the door, if the gaoler might be on the watch. 

" Why, what can you have to say ? Come, come 
Peggy, I can't bear this nonsense, tell me at once, 
my good girl, that fellow outside cannot hear us 
even if he is there, so that you speak low.'* 

" Can't he," said Peggy, still glancing sus- 
piciously towards the door ; " they tould me to be 
careful for my very life, and when they were a 
searchin' of my basket, I felt all of a tremble like." 

" Why, what have you got there ?" asked George 
eagerly. 

"First read this," said the girl, quickly ripping 
a bit of the skirt of her gown, and taking out a 
letter and a sheet of blank paper. 

George seized the letter, it was without super- 
scription, but tearing it open, he found to his great 
delight, that it was in the handwriting of his be- 
loved preceptor. With eager eye he devoured the 
contents, which were as follows : — 
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" My dear son, 

" I have heard of all your misfortunes with the 
greatest grief, especially of your imprisonment, 
which by putting a stop to your investigations, and 
by giving time to the enemy to plot for the dis* 
covery and perhaps possession of what you value, 
may ruin your prospects for ever. You must 
regain your liberty at every risk, and conceal your- 
self till the vigilance of your foes has subsided. 
There are many of them about your path, and I 
tremble for my lamb among the wolves, the rather, 
as some of them are clad in sheep's clothing. 

" I would hasten to you, but I am myself beset 
with spies ; yet as soon as possible I will come, for 
until I have examined the papers I know not what 
to think or to advise. I fear the lady is suspected 
as your friend, and I fear, too, that the accusation 
on which you are imprisoned may detach her from 
our cause ; nay more, I have some reason to think 
that one of the adverse party has already gained 
her ear, and I know to a certainty that he was 
despatched for some such purpose. I have friends 
who are to me as eyes and ears, but I am myself 
surrounded by the eyes and ears of others, and 
regarded with suspicion by the higher powers. 

"S — is an honest trustworthy fellow, and fond 
of you ; he has told me all that passed, you may 
trust him and his sister thoroughly, and I think 
the whole of that family ; for since you were taken 
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' from their house, I have found means to have much 
communication with them. 1 sent to put them on 
their guard against a reverend gentleman you saw 
there, I warn you also ! Accept not liberty from 
his hands, they would not loosen theij* grasp until 
you were lodged in a foreign monastery, such are 
his instructions; beware also of those who claim 
kindred with you, and mistrust their offers. 

" We also, are labouring for your escape, and I 
trust the hour is near ! Be firm, be hopeful, but 
above all things be discreet. Rashness may ruin 
yourself, and all who seek to aid you. You know 
my handwriting, so my signature is not required." 

"And how did this come, Peggy?" enquired 
George, as he thoughtfully refolded the missive. 

" Why that's it !" exclaimed Peggy with open 
eyes. " Mr. Sam has been there again, he came 
there with his masther, that says you's his son, but 
you isn't ; an* they have brought you all your 
clothes, because your father, as isn't, says you'll 
want them when you get out of this, an' they're 
left at our place, an' Missus has sent some shirts in 
the basket to-day ; an' Mr. Sam, he has talked to 
Missus a world an' all about you and your innimies, 
an' said he was very sorry all out, that he hadn't 
been more your friend, as the good priest told him 
he ought to." 

" Is that it ?" exclaimed George, when the girl 
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stopped to take breath, " but how do you know so 
much about it, Peggy ?'* 

" Beca'se Missus and I are grown great friends 
intirely, and I even tould her and Mr. Sam one 
day, about you gettin' out through the long bed- 
room window, an' runnin' past them aU at dinner 
in my cloak, and they only laughed and said I did 
quite right. But I mustn't talk my time through 
this way, for I've a power more to say if I can 
think on. And first, you are best write an answer if 
ye're minded to ; Missus will send it safe, here's the 
paper." 

" Yes, but where is the pen and ink ? What am 
I to write with ? " 

" Faix, that's the truth. There's so many things, 
that I'm forgettin' ; my head's fairly bothered, it 
is. We have to make haste, too, or that foxy- 
haired chap outside will be hinderin' on us." 

Fortunately, Peggy Burke, unlike the majority 
of her countrywomen, did not stand with her 
hands at her sides while making these lemarks — 
she could talk and work at the same time ; and 
now produced from the well-filled basket a large 
sausage, and with a grin of childish delight upon 
her comely features, she broke it open, and drew 
from its heart a small phial of ink and the stump 
of a pen. Her laughter then could no longer be 
repressed ; she clapped and rubbed her hands, and 
guffawed right merrily ; nor could George repress 
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a few cachinnatory explosions, half of amusement 
at the ingenuity of the device, and half from the 
infection of the girl's mirth. 

Remembering the value of time, however, he 
soon checked her gaiety, and hastily wrote a few 
lines to his valued friend, chiefly relative to Harti- 
gan's visit, and the inducements to escape, held 
out both by him and Mr. Varian ; adding, his eager 
readiness to embrace any opportunity to gain his 
freedom, which might be presented by persons who 
could be confided in. 

" Now, Peggy," said George, musingly, " do you 
think you can manage to do me a favour — a very 
great favour, indeed, and keep it a secret ?'* 

" Shure an' I can, an' welcome, Sir." 

"But you do not know what it is. Do you 
think you could get leave, since your mistress is so 
friendly with you, to do an errand for me three or 
four miles from your place ?" 

" I can, as I think. Sir." 

" But to keep it secret, that will be more difficult, 
eh ? You are a bit of a chatterer, you know, Peggy ; 
but you must not breathe a word of this, for your 
life, to any one." 

" Shure an' I won't, yer honour." 

" Well, I must trust you. It is to take a letter 
for me to a lady, and give it into her own hands, 
and none other." 

" A lady, oh ! very well, yer honour." 
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" It is Miss Vandeleur ; you know where she 
lives, of course ?'* 

" Yes, your honour.'* 

" Well, I will write it then /' and tearing off the 
blank half from his solitary sheet of paper, George 
busily penned a brief note to Miss Vandeleur, which 
infinitely relieved his heart, while Peggy, casting 
impatient glances from time to time at the, to her, 
mysterious scratchings which were multiplying on 
the surface of the paper, employed herself in 
emptying the basket. 

" Now !" exclaimed she, taking the letters hastily 
when our hero had folded them, and commencing 
to stitch them within the Iming as before, " we've 
more to do ; d ye think that foxy fellow is coming 
yet ?" 

" No, I will tell you in time. I have quick ears 
always, and quicker now than ever ; I shall hear 
him coming/' 

"Well, then," said the girl, squatting herself 
on the floor as she broke off the thread, and stuck 
the needle in the bosom of her gown, " let me get rid 
of this thing, for it's rather cumbersome in walking, 
and one or two asked me what made me go lame," 
then off came her brogue, off, too, the strong knitted 
stocking that was within it, and an oblong little 
roU of soft cotton produced. 

The girl handed it to the wondering George, and 
broke into a laugh of delight when she saw him 
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contemplating, with an expression of face worthy 
of a lover gazing on his sleeping mistress, a small 
file, which he had unrolled from its cotton shroud. 

" You deserve a kiss for this !" exclaimed George, 
suiting the action to the word ; " aye, and twenty 
of them." 

" Ho ! I've cotched ye, have I ?" exclaimed the 
red-haired jailor, suddenly pushing open the door, 
" kissing ! now 1*11 be floored but Til have one, 
too ! Donald McFarlane was never behind in yon 
sport." 

" Hands off. Sir !" cried Peggy ; " it's not dacent 
of ye to be comin' on folks unawares, it isn't !" 

" Come, Sir, treat this young woman with proper 
respect, or I shall complain of you !" exclaimed 
George, who, in the first moment was engaged in 
secreting his new treasure upon his person. 

*'Atweel noo; isn't she an unco' kind o' sweet- 
heart for a sort of a gentleman as I tak ye to be. 
Not but that ye're a bonnie sonsie lassie eneuch," 
added Donald, chucking the girl under the chin^ 
" but mair like to suit wi' the likes o' me, than 
him, eh ?" 

Peggy tossed her head, and pouted. 

" Coom, lassie, it's time to cease yer fuling, and 
be ganging," said Donald,. " so gude bye an' away 
wi' you. But what the de'il is this ?" he exclaimed, 
seizing upon the ink-bottle, in which the pen yet 
rested. " Hollo, you rogue, are you complotting to 
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turn me out of my situation? How did you 
smuggle in this? A pretty like sort o' search 
they've made outside. I'll search ye next time, I 
will," and he looked at her, as if he would not much 
object to the trouble. 

" Come never mind it, Donald," said George, 
slipping one of the gold pieces with which he had 
been supplied, into his hand, " you see there's no 
harm done ! the poor simple lass wanted me to 
write to her when she could not come to visit me ; 
but unluckily, you see, she has brought no paper, 
and she forgot besides, that I have no way of send- 
ing letters." 

" Why as to that," said Donald, rubbing the 
seductive metal affectionately between his fingers, 
" I canna mysel weel see the hairm that a bit letter 
can du, an' whan it's been made worth my while, 
at an orra time I have obleeged a gentleman in that 
way myself, but to smuggle things in without my 
knowledge is another guess matter, and in no sort 
to be tolerated.*' 

" Well, well, Donald," rejoined George, laugh- 
ing, " carry off the pen and ink with you then, and 
when I want them it is you I will ask for them. 
Is that according to rule ?" 

" That's the maist proper way o* doin' it, surely," 
returned the Scot, dropping the gold piece into his 
pocket, " an' noo, lassie, come straight awa, or I'll 
be reprimanded." 
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" Remember my letter !'' whispered George to 
her, under the cover of a parting kiss. 

Peggy nodded assent to this, and whispered on 
her part with a meaning glance at the window, 
" use the file !" 

" That man is corruptible V exclaimed the pri- 
soner, as the key turned again in the lock. 
" Thanks then to Hartigan for the means of cor- 
ruption." 

Our hero had now happier food for his thoughts 
than before, though scarcely less perplexing. Ever 
standing on his chair or table, his face might be 
seen at the grated window of his cell ; he seemed 
to be inhaling the joyless air which circulated, laden 
with captive's sighs, in the narrow space between 
the prison and the engirdling walls which shut it 
from the outer world, but his hands were busy, as 
well as his lungs, or his thoughts; stealthily he 
would make a few cautious raspings with his file, 
then followed a long listening pause, a few more 
movements of that little instrument, and again a 
pause of apprehension. Even at night, he often 
rose and pursued for a few minutes his task, and 
daybreak found him grasping one severed bar 
triumphantly in his hand. 

He carefully replaced it, and eat his breakfast 
with an exulting heart. All day he worked again 
with similar precautions, and that second night-fall, 
joyfully he thrust his head and shoulders through 
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the barless space, and almost felt himself already 
free. 

All was again settled in its original position, and 
now that the prisoner's task was thus far done, he 
grew impatient — ^he had again no occupation but to 
speculate on the means his friends might devise 
for his escape ; and here his conjectures ran rather 
wild, having nothing to direct them except Peggy's 
silent hint, that the window was the mode of egress 
they proposed. 

During these two days he had had no visitors, 
at which, under the circumstances, he had not been 
ill pleased. Mr. Varian, at last, broke in upon his 
solitude. 

He advanced towards George with a smiling 
mien, and seized his hand with more than his usual 
warmth. " My dear young friend," he exclaimed, 
" forgive my long absence, it is in your service that 
I have been engaged. All is now arranged on my 
part, for I had no doubt that your few little 
scruples, whatever may have been their nature, 
would be dispersed by reflection. Was I not 
right? This is a cheerless place," he added with a 
sigh, " for a high-spirited young man to waste his 
days in ; but do not despond, the stormy morning 
often has a bright meridian, and I foresee that a 
life of peace and happiness is yet to be your lot." 

" Yes, cloistral peace, and sepulchral happiness," 
exclaimed George^ sarcastically. 
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A momentary quivering of Mr. Variants features 
betokened surprise, or some other emotion, but his 
slow- forming placid smile succeeded. 

" You think, poor youth," he resumed, " that a 
priest can picture no other than a tranquil joy, than 
a happiness based on repose ; yet it is not so, we 
have hearts Uke other men, full of stirring passions 
and ambitious aspirings, and if I am myself de- 
barred from a wide career, 1 can sympathize with 
every passionate impulse, native to such a soul as 
yours ; and it is because I do so, that I long to lead 
you from the house of bondage, and set your feet 
in a large place." 

" And what is your plan ?" enquired George, in 
a voice insensibly much softened. "The very 
name of freedom is to me a delight, an intoxication, 
and I have many motives, besides, for desiring it ; 
still, before consenting to any project of escape, I 
must know its nature, and the conditions it in- 
volves." 

" Young man, I hinted at no conditions !" ex- 
claimed the visitor, in a tone of reproach. 

" Is your friendship so generous ?" said George, 
dubiously. 

"You are strangely suspicious for so mere a 
youth ;" returned Mr. Varian, with a sigh. " What 
motive, save that of kindness, do you imagine has 
detained me in a town where I am a stranger ? as 
a stranger I sought you when sick and wounded^ 
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as a stranger I have visited you in the prison's 
gloom, as a stranger 1 have lavished my slender 
means in bribes and other appliances for your 
escape ; in all this I vaunt not, I do but follow the 
injunctions and humbly imitate the example of 
Him who went about doing good, yet 1 feel it a 
cruel return to be met in every effort with mis- 
trust/' 

" Forgive me if I have seemed unjust !" exclaimed 
George, despite himself a Uttle moved, " my wrongs, 
indeed, have made me prone — perhaps too much 
so — to suspicion." 

" What interest have I in your captivity or your 
escape?" resumed his visitor, "none, assuredly, 
but that which benevolence inspires towards all 
that suffer ; yet, mark me, I come not again ! 
' Now is the accepted time.' I speak to you in the 
words of Scripture, my son, for they cannot be 
unknown to you, as I have heard that it was at one 
time hoped that you, also, would have adorned the 
Christian Ministry." 

" 1 am little fitted for it," said George gravely. 
" But this escape, how do you propose it should be 
managed ?" 

" Gold melts iron," replied Mr. Varian with his 
peculiar smile, " and the hearts of men become wax 
at its touch. You will be free even this night, if 
you do but promise me on your word of honour, 
for four-and-twenty hours afterwards, to yield your- 
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self implicitly to my will — this is necessary, to 
secure, not my safety only, but your own/* 

George blessed in his heart the warning of 
Justin Devines, or he might have sprung eagerly 
into the snare ; as it was, he answered warily, 
" Four-and-twenty hours, perhaps, might suffice to 
reach a seaport, and ship me safely to some foreign 
shore." 

The quiver of the eyelids which in Mr. Varian's 
idiosyncracy betokened surprise, did not escape the 
notice of our observant hero ; however, after a mo- 
ment's silence, the former replied, in his usual 
measured manner. 

" Certainly, my son, if such is your desire, I 
think it might be accomplished. I have relatives 
at Dundalk who would, no doubt, assist us, and if 
no accident caused delay, we might reach that town 
in twelve or fourteen hours. Is that the arrange- 
ment you prefer ?" 

Again George was baffled by his wily companion, 
and knew not how to reply. 

" You perhaps are aware, Sir," he said at length, 
" that Mr. Hartigan, whom you call my father, has 
visited me since you were here, and he also has 
offered to assist my escape ; may I enquire if your 
plans are identical ?" 

" I rejoice to hear it, I rejoice to hear that you 
are reconciled," exclaimed the curate. "Had I 
known this, I had been spared much labour, but as 
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it is, is there not a fear that separate efforts for the 
same purpose may defeat our common end ? The 
suspicions of the officials will be aroused ; if bribes 
are offered to different individuals, they become as 
spies one upon the other ; and if to the same indi- 
vidual by different parties, suspicion of false play 
is excited. Between two stools, you know, it is 
difficult to escape a fall. Now, if I may advise 
you, my son, I would seize the earUest chance of 
freedom ; my plans are ripe and ready ; accept 
liberty to-night, and in four-and-twenty hours, I 
will leave you free to throw yourself as a penitent 
son into your father's arms, or follow whatever 
other project you think fit/' 

The offer was very tempting, George wavered, 
he considered that there was in truth much danger 
that the various projects of escape might defeat 
each other ; already he had grown uneasy at hearing 
nothing further from his friends at the Bird's Nest, 
and he reflected that if he rejected the present 
chance of escape, the vigilance of his guardians 
would have been awakened by the overtures made 
them, and future efforts be thus rendered more 
difficult. And as to the future projects which Mr. 
Varian or his employers might have in view against 
him, he trusted, with the sanguine spirit of youth, 
to be able to frustrate them. 

The vacilation of his mind was betrayed in his 
expressive countenance. 
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" A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," 
suggested Varian with his cold smile, " and a free 
bird is worth ten that are caged/' 

The jingling of keys was heard without. " De- 
cide !'' said the priest. 

George's lips were parted to speak, another 
moment might have sealed his fate, when the heavy 
door grated on its hinges, and Donald's red head 
was thrust in. 

" Here be the leddies come to veesit the pree- 
soner ; and perhaps, leather, as yer time's maist oot, 
ye'U no' be objectin' to come yer ways the noo, 
it's an awfu' lang bit to be comin' and ganging sae 
oft with the keys." 

" Decide !" whispered the priest again. 

" I cannot now," said George, as he eagerly 
stepped forward to welcome Mrs. Corbett, who 
entered at this moment followed by Peggy with her 
basket. 

"Is that your answer?" demanded Varian 
sternly, as he waved his hand in acknowledgment 
of the curtseys dropped by the two women on 
entering. 

" 1 have no time to weigh the matter, just now, 
I believe I ought to see my father — I mean Mr. 
Hartigan again first." 

" Do you refuse my offer, I ask you ? Mind you, 
I come not again, it is to-night or never ! You 
refuse ?" 
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"I do" 

"Rash boy, meet then your fate, the gallows 
waits you !" And Mr. Varian, with a ruffled brow 
and quicker step than usual, hurried from the cell, 
leaving his ominous words reverberating on the 
heavy air. 

" Donald," he said, as that functionary turned 
the key behind him, " have those females been often 
here?" 

"The mistress nae mair than twa, or at maist 
three times, but the lassie gae often." 

" Mark me, have an eye on them !" 

" Faix, yer reverence," rejoined Donald, scratch- 
ing his head, " on the lass, Peggy, I am weel 
eneuch minded to have my eye." 

" No jesting. Sir," exclaimed the priest, " but 
answer me, and truly, on your peril; have you 
ever had reason to suspect anything going on 
secretly between them and the prisoner ?" 

" The lassie brocht him a bit bottle fu' of ink ae 
time ; but never fear, I stopped their tricks, de'il a 
word he wrote with it." 

" You did very right, Donald, very ; but just 
now I should like you to oblige him with writing 
materials, you understand ; if he does not ask for 
them, you can offer them as a favour, only take 
care that you give his letters to no one but me. I 
will pay you well for them." 
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Donald nodded his head repeatedly ; " You pay 
me gold for them ?" 

" Yes, gold, thou child of Mammon ! though my 
prayers and blessings ought abundantly to suffice." 

" Nae doubt they ha'e muckle value, but the red 
gowd is gae useful too ; an' I would like to ken, 
father, is this payment to be ower and abune what 
I'm to get for shuttinjg my eyes to his scapement ?" 

" You will be surprised to hear, Donald, that he 
refuses to escape, that he chooses rather to remain 
where he is." 

" Whew, but that's wonderfu' ! Howsomever, 
there's no denyin' that it proves that we tak' the 
best care o' our preesoners to mak' them comfort- 
able." 

" It proves to my mind that he has some other 
mode of escape in view ; so look well to it. Master 
Donald, or you wiU lose your office as well as your 
bribe. Mark me ! I will get him out of this place 
in spite of himself ! Stand firm to your promises. 
To-morrow I will see you again." 

Meanwhile, within the cell the three were busily 
conversing in a low and excited manner. Mrs. 
Corbett had detailed their project of escape, and 
George pronounced it admirable. Their plan was 
also ripe for immediate execution, and our captive 
could not sufficiently congratulate himself on having 
rejected the proposals of Varian. 

" Remember," said the worthy matron, " the 

G 3 
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moment the Cathedral clock strikes two to-night — 
or rather, the blessed morrow's morning — you are 
to let yourself down from the window. Peggy, get 
out the bread ! Look, Sir, this loaf you give to the 
turnkey that he may think nothing, and in this 
other one, with the mark upon it, is the coil of 
cord ; it is long enough and strong enough not to 
let you fall, because a friend of ours went on pur- 
pose to visit another prisoner, and took all his ob- 
servations." 

*• A rope baked in a loaf!" exclaimed George, 
" that is better than the sausage seasoned with ink." 

"Oh, it's beautiful! isn't it. Sir? It was T 
thought of that!" exclaimed Peggy, clapping her 
hands, and laughing with open throat. 

" Hold your tongue, you gligheen !" said her 
mistress, " and let me go on." 

"Well, Sir, you are to put this thick pair of 
knitted socks over your shoes to deaden the sound, 
and the moment you are safe on the ground, you 
must run right across the court, only keeping a bit 
to the left, because of the shadow of a projecting 
wall, or something they say there is, to help to hide 
you if aught goes wrong." 

" I know, it is just the place !" exclaimed George, 
" I understand it all." 

" Ye are shure all those ugly bars are loose ?" 
asked Peggy, " they look for all the world just as 
they allers did." 
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" They come out with a touch/' replied the pri- 
soner. 

"Glory! Well, that file is a wonderful little 
insthrument, anyways !" 

" And my goodman says/' resumed the mistress, 
" that you must not take it unkind of him never 
having been to see you. He's afraid of seeming 
to know you, things being as they are ; however, 
what with what Sam has said, and that good priest 
up at your place has written to us, he's come to see 
plain as day, that the only right thing, is to get you 
out before the trial comes on, for our sakes, and 
every one else's, as well as your own/' 

" He could not come to a wiser resolution," said 
George. 

" You're right there," resumed the good woman. . 
" Well, the next thing was, who to get to do it, for 
my man was afraid to venture hisself ; and we put 
our heads together, and so as to have as few know 
it as possible, we fixed on three brave lads, all 
brothers, living a piece away; and by the same 
token, it was the same three that found you and 
brought you to our place that night ; we thought 
that having done you one good turn, they'd be all 
the readier to do you another ; I suppose it's human . 
natur', for so it proved. They made no difficulty, 
understanding besides from the way Timothy put 
it, that you were one of themselves. So they and 
Sam are to have all the handling of the matter. 
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and when you get safe out, Peggy and me have 
found a snug hiding-place for you among the old 
ruins/' 

George expressed his gratitude and his satisfac- 
tion in a manner that much pleased his visitors, 
who soon afterwards took their departure. 

The intervening hours passed in feverish interest ; 
every succeeding moment seemed to increase the 
prisoner's impatience and excitement, but night 
came at length, and the gaoler's last visit. 

In darkness and sleeplessness — hope, fear, mis- 
trust, confidence, exultation, and dismay, alternated 
in his mind. He paced his cell from time to time, 
then threw himself on his uneasy pallet, then started 
from a wearv lull that seemed like the insidious 
approach of sleep, to wonder if the clock could 
have struck unheard, or his ear have received 
falsely, the cry of the watchman. 

At length one sounded on the stirless air, that 
most solemn of all the hours of the night to the 
ear of the sufierer or the watcher. One ! the en- 
trance to another day. One ! how its reverbera- 
tions appear prolonged, how the throbbing tym- 
panum seems strained in expectation of another 
sound, which comes not. One! its solemnity 
recalls the death toll ; and George began to cal- 
culate, not without tremor, the perils of his enter- 
prise, and the chances of detection, or betrayal. 

The lagging minutes meanwhile rolled on, and at 
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length two sonorous strokes of the city clock dis- 
turbed the silence of the night ! 

As one who had received a violent electric shock, 
our hero bounded on the table already placed 
beneath the window ; he had prepared all before- 
hand, one end of the coil of well-twisted cord was 
fastened to the stumps of the iron staunchions 
which he had removed, he now rapidly lowered the 
other end through the aperture, and boldly, un- 
hesitatingly, with one upward thought of his heart 
praying for aid and protection, he forced himself 
through the narrow aperture, and loosening first 
one hand, then the other from the window sill, he 
trusted his whole weight to that slender stay. 

Terrible had it been for one who loved him, to 
see him at that moment in the fitful light of the 
gibbous moon, swaying by this frail support, be- 
tween Heaven and earth. 

At first the cord strained and creaked, and 
George dreaded that the knots were giving way ; 
but feeling instinctively that speed was safety, hand 
over hand, and stead)dng himself with his feet 
against the wall, he rapidly, and almost with the 
dexterity of a practised seaman, descended the 
rope, and reached the ground in safety. 

One moment, to listen and collect himself, then 
with fleet and silent foot he ran, as he had been in- 
structed, across the court in an oblique direction. 
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and gained the shadow of a projecting buttress near 
the angle of the outer wall. 

At this moment he heard the advancing step, 
and the voice of the watchman of the gaol, rounding 
the corner of the building. 

" Past two o'clock, all's well !" 

His heart beat violently, he was in an agony. 
After all his peril, had his friends, without failed 
him ? No ; a low, very low and brief whistle 
caught his ear. He responded to it ; in an instant 
something was flung over the wall ; it was a rope 
ladder ; he caught, he pulled it. It was held firmly 
the other side ; the coping stone kept it out a little 
from the wall ; and the freed captive ran up it^ 
as light as a catamount. 

" Hollo there !" screamed a voice behind him, 
as he gained the top, and his form was seen for a 
moment against the grey, clouded sky ; and the 
same instant the watchman's rattle was sprung 
violently. 

George, without a pause of hesitation, threw 
himself over the summit, and commenced running 
down the other side of the ladder; but, in his 
eagerness, he missed his footing, and toppled over, 
falling head foremost. And, in truth, his adven- 
ture, thus far so successfully carried out, might 
have ended tragically, had not a number of out- 
stretched arms arrested his fall ; and, after a few 
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moments of scrambling and confusion, set him on 
his feet. 

Again the watchman's rattle ! 

"What the deuce made you fall? Are you 
hurt?" enquired one of our acquaintances, the 
three brothers Berry. 

" Not a bit, thanks to you all. Let us run," re- 
plied George, " that fellow must have seen me." 

"You've wrenched my wrist," said another, 
" but that won't stop our running. Come !'* 

And all four at the word set off at full speed, 
keeping under the shadow of the wall. At a little 
distance, they passed two men, one burly and big, 
the other meagre and old, who appeared to be em- 
bracing each other. " All right, follow quick !" 
cried David Berry, without stopping in his course ; 
and the two men separated ; the larger, who was 
our friend Sam Finlayson, giving the little old man 
a friendly caution, as he left him, to mislead pursuit 
as he valued his life. 

The old man, who was the watchman of the 
street, had been half stifled, and wholly terrified by 
his assailant, and now prudently paused till the 
fugitives were out of sight ; he then feebly sprung 
his rattle in response to his brother of the watch, 
inside the prison court. 

In the meantime, the first alarm had roused the 
governor of the gaol from his slumbers, and several 
persons were afoot ; but before they had un- 
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fastened the numerous chains of the heavy grated 
gate, our fugitive and his friends were safely 
received into the house of a maiden aunt of the 
brothers Beny, a quiet, decent old lady, who might 
well escape suspicion of complicity in illegal deeds. 

There Peggy awaited with woman's raiment for 
George; and, though a swarthy and strange- 
looking girl, his appearance could hardly betray his 
sex ; and at dawn of day they walked together to 
the Bird's Nest Farm. 

Sam, too, returned unquestioned, to the suburban 
inn, where he was stopping with his master, Har- 
tigan ; and the brothers; when labourers were going 
forth to their diurnal toil, mingled with them and 
made their way to their own home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MOONLIGHT. 



When last the reader parted with Miss Van- 
deleur, that lady, it will be remembered, felt uneasy 
in her mind on two accounts ; namely, the possession 
of George's secret, which threatened to disturb the 
serenity of her love, and the suggestion which had 
been thrown out, that the young man arrested as 
one of her father's assailants, was probably George 
himself. 

Anxious to ascertain the truth in this particular, 
Laura, in parting with her lover, enjoined him to 
conduct her to Armagh on the following morning. 
He came, accordingly, at the appointed hour, and 
drove the sisters to Mr. Fitzgerald's house. 

Begging to speak a few words in private with 
that gentleman, Laura anxiously enquired whether 
any further particulars had been ascertained con- 
cerning the fray which caused her poor father's 
death. 

" Nothing new, I am sorry to say, Miss Van- 
deleur ; nothing since the arrest of that fellow I 
named to you." 
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" This was a mere youth, I think you said, Sir ? 
Can you tell me anything more about him — his 
name — appearance ?" 

" Your interest is perfectly natural. Yes, he is 
but a youth, a black-browed, ill-nurtured vagabond 
as you can well imagine ; he showed no respect 
whatever towards the gentlemen on the bench, 
gave no explicit answer to any single question that 
we put, and yet hazarded an absolute denial of all 
that he was accused of, in the face of most sus- 
picious circumstances, and even, I may say, of a 
witness." 

" A witness !" echoed Laura, turning pale. 

" Not a witness of that barbarous transaction," 
explained the magistrate, " but of some strange 
circumstances that help to criminate him. And 
since we are upon the subject, dear young lady, 
you must allow me to ask you one or two questions, 
which I have only so long delayed from the fear of 
giving you pain. One Callaghan, a man that you 
perhaps know, as he lives near Lauraville, swears 
that he has at various times seen the prisoner lurk- 
ing about your house, disguised in a woman's 
cloak and hood, a thing in itself enough to prove 
some evil design. Now may I ask you, my dear 
young lady, whether you have ever noticed such a 
person, especially on the night before your father's 
return ?" 

This was a home question, and Laura hesitated ; 
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but not daring to venture on an evasion, she 
replied, " I did see such a person as you describe, 
a woman, as it appeared, in a cloak, asked assistance 
from me that night/' 

" Asked assistance ! Then you talked with, and 
would recognize this person ? Did you believe it 
was a woman ? Did not the voice betray disguise ?*' 

" Mr. Pitzgerald," said Laura, not without 
agitation, " I have strong reasons for believing that 
the individual you refer to, either cannot be 
identical with your prisoner, or cannot be guilty of 
the offences charged. It is important to my peace 
of mind to ascertain the truth; and, in fact, I 
know you will think it strange, but I came here 
to-day expressly to beg of you to allow me to see 
this prisoner. If he prove a stranger to me, one 
moment's interview will suffice, if otherwise, a few 
words will satisfy me whether or not he had part 
in the scenes of that terrible night. Will you then 
permit me to speak with him ?" 

" It is certainly a very strange request, in your 
position," replied the magistrate, " nor can I at all 
imagine what motive you can have for it ; indeed, 
I would advise — " 

"To me, Mr. Pitzgerald," interrupted Laura, 
" the idea of a fellow-creature unjustly shut out 
from the glad light of day, doomed to compulsory 
solitude and hardship, and receiving, perhaps, a 
stigma upon his character which may blight the 
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early promise of his life, is so painful, that I would 
under any circumstances use every exertion in my 
power to avert the injury ; and in this case, I feel 
still more urged to do so, by having some previous 
knowledge of the accused party/' 

"I admire your benevolent spirit, Miss Van- 
deleur," rejoined the magistrate, " but, believe me, 
this young vagabond is not deserving of your com- 
passion. I never felt more convinced of the guilt 
of any party whom I have committed for trial, than 
I do of his ; and I strongly advise you to reserve 
your pity for some worthier object, and to dismiss 
the lad from your thoughts till his trial takes place, 
when you will find that I am right." 

" That cannot be. Sir," said Laura, " it is ab- 
solutely necessary to my peace of mind to satisfy 
myself as to the identity of this person. Only 
allow me to see him, if he prove a stranger, I am 
satisfied ; if otherwise, I may have evidence to give 
in his favour." 

"You, Miss Vandeleur, in his favour, and the 
trial connected with your father's death !" 

" Even in such a case, if he is innocent I must 
be just," replied Laura, with much agitation, " but 
I must see him first, to convince myself either of 
his innocence or his identity." 

"This is very strange!" remarked Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, gravely. " So urged, I suppose I must 
grant your request, though I confess I do so 
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unwillingly, especially as I perceive that I am not 
honoured with your confidence, and, therefore, feel 

my judgment trammelled; may I venture how 

ft 
ever — 

" What are you two holding so long a cabinet 
council about?" enquired little Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
tripping in at this moment. " Come, Laura, my 
dear, your handsome lover is looking as doleful as 
December, without the sunshine of your presence ;" 
and slipping her arm through her own, she led our 
heroine, who was greatly relieved by the intemip- 
tion, back into the general sitting-room, followed 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, in meditation. 

" Where have you been so long ?'" said Reginald 
Devines, rising, and leading his fair betrothed to a 
seat in the window. 

" Oh, Devines," interposed Mr. Fitzgerald, a 
little indiscreetly, " you must use your influence in 
persuading our young friend to abandon a strange 
fancy which she has taken into her head. She in- 
sists upon having an interview with that young 
Steel-boy prisoner that I told you of." 

" She have an interview with him ! Laura, my 
love, what is this ?" And a troubled look clouded 
his deep blue eyes, as, sadly and searchingly, they 
bent over hers. 

She looked up at him so calmly, however, that in 
that full faith which, in gazing on her broad, serene 
brow and placid eye, he ever felt himself inspired 
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with, he seated himself at her side, smiling again 
brightly. 

The rest of the party drew aside, and Laura 
whispered, " You cannot blame me, B^ginald, even 
though my request seems strange, for you know I 
must seek permission from this young man to dis- 
close his secrets to you." 

" I desire no man's secrets," returned Regi- 
nald, hastily. "And yet, as this one obstructs 
our mutual confidence, you may be right, dear 
girl, as indeed, you always are. You must not, 
however, see this young ruffian alone, you will 
let me go with you to protect you, will you 
not ?" 

" I fear nothing," said Laura, shaking her head 
in refusal, " and certainly have no reason to fear 
George, if, indeed, the prisoner should prove to be 
him." 

" You think very well of this youth !" 

" He does not deserve otherwise from me ; you 
know I am convinced that he is falsely accused." 

" Even if so, you cannot surely mean to visit him 
in prison quite alone?'* 

"You can accompany me to the door if you 
please, but for his sake, it is necessary that we 
should speak together alone." 

" Well, be it so then. Anything to hasten the 
hour when secrets are to be no more named be- 
tween us. Ah, Laura, my happiness, my veiy life 
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is in your hands, I love you so well, so well I You 
must not trifle with my peace/' 

" Dear Reginald, believe me, I never will ! Life 
and love are both very serious, earnest things 
in my eyes, and I know not how to trifle with 
them." 

" I never knew a woman like you, Laura, nor 
loved one half so fondly !" 

" Have you loved often, Reginald ?" 

" Never, never before, though I have sometimes 
thought I did. And you, Laura ?" 

" Never ; nor for one moment have I thought I 
did," she responded, smiling. 

" Sweetest ! Then this George is really nothing 
to you ?" 

'' Can you not trust me ? I have already said 
it." 

" You have ; forgive me, you are wholly truthful, 
and when once the cause of your interest in this 
youth is explained, no cloud will ever again disturb 
my trustful love !" 

" Come 1 you two have been sentimentalizing 
there long enough for the present," interrupted 
Mrs. Vining, from the harpsichord ; " I want you 
to join in our new trio, Mr. Fitzgerald has not yet 
heard it." 



(t 



Dream we of to-morrow. 
The morrow still deceives. 
And he prepares for sorrow 
Who flattering hope beUeves. 



*9 
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sang Reginald, as his ever varying countenance 
threw off all trace of sentimental sadness, and 
assumed its more natural, gay and careless ex- 
pression ; and, crossing the room, he took his place 
beside the fair musician. 

Laura listened, and the words, though she had 
often heard them before without such effect, now 
sunk ominously upon her heart ; her spirits, poor 
thing, had hardly yet recovered their tone. 

When, towards evening, Reginald re-conducted 
the ladies to Lauraville, it was arranged that Miss 
Vandeleur should have her interview with the 
prisoner the day but one following, which would be 
Monday. 

On reaching home, Laura started at perceiving 
in the twilight a woman in a cloak, sitting near the 
gate, who rose and dropped curtsies while they 
passed ; and, as the party were descending from 
the car, they noticed that she had followed them 
in, and was now standing near the door-steps, 
curtseying still. 

Laura approached her. "Is yer honour Miss 
Vandeleur herself, if you plase ?" said our friend 

Peggy. 

" Yes, I am. What is it that you want with 

me?" 

" I'm Peggy Burke from the Bird's Nest, plase, 
Miss ; I've been up at the house before, but they 
said you was out, an' I waited so long that I 
thought you'd never be a-coming." 
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" And what did you wait so long for ? I think 
I never have seen you before/' 

" I waited, because he said I were to give it to 
your own hands, yer honour. Miss," said Peggy, 
glancing suspiciously from side to side. 

" Who said ? And what is it ?" demanded 
Laura, moving half unconsciously a little further 
from the house, and speaking low. 

" Him that's in prison," said Peggy, and slipped 
the letter, with which George had intrusted her, 
into the young lady's hand. " Am I to be sayin' 
anything to him from you ?" 

" No; say only I was glad to hear from him." 

" Is that all? WeU, then, I'll be goin' now, for 
I'll be missed at home ; but yer honour may trust 
me, if you've any bit letter or message." 

" No, thank you, my girl," said Laura, hastily, 
as she saw Reginald approaching ; and slipping 
some money into her hand, Laura let her depart. 

It was not till night, in the privacy of her own 
room, that she ventured to read the missive she 
had received. The first words brought a glow to 
her cheeks. 

" Dearest lady, and sole sunbeam of my dreary 
life, since the day we last parted I have been un- 
ceasingly persecuted by my evil destiny ; but hope 
reigns yet in my breast. You, too, I have heard 
with the deepest grief, have been heavily afflicted ! 

VOL. II. H 
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Would that I could have hastened to you, to offer 
such consolation as a heart all yours might suggest ; 
but the same hour that caused your sad bereave- 
ment, almost robbed me of life ; and I much fear, 
that it was in the effort to aid me, that one so much 
worthier perished. And now I lie in prison, ma- 
liciously accused of crimes, which I will not name 
to you ; but which, if rumour carries to your ear, I 
pray you not to credit. 

" I dare not write more ; but very soon I hope 
to be free, and then will see you at whatever risk. 
Till then, think kindly of me, and believe that none 
living honour and adore you so much as the name- 
less one, whose first ambition is to win honour and 
an honourable name, that he may lay himself and 
all he has at your feet. — G." 

Laura Vandeleur had little sleep that night. A 
thousand uneasy feeUngs were excited by the letter 
she had received. Amid the delicious emotions 
which her own awakened heart was now for the 
first time experiencing, she had almost forgotten 
that George also had spoken to her of love ; she 
had, indeed, never regarded his declaration as other 
than a boyish fever fancy — an enthusiasm, ardent, 
but transitory ; and thus was a little dismayed to 
find this feeling continuing still, and referred to, as 
a thing known and understood between them. She 
had discouraged him, it is true, and thus bad no 
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cause to blame herself; but her knowledge of the 
existence of this feeling on his part, made her pur- 
posed interview with him, still more embarrassing 
than before. He might misinterpret the motives 
of her visit, he might seize the opportunity to press 
his suit, and thus confuse her thoughts in the brief 
visit which she proposed to make. And if, as she 
had previously purposed, she told him of her en- 
gagement to Reginald, he might break out into 
some frenzied rhapsody of grief or disappointment, 
and divert her from the object she had so much at 
heart, that of obtaining permission to impart his 
secret to her betrothed. 

Yet she felt that the engagement must be dis- 
closed at every risk, for nothing else could so effec- 
tually check his passion and his hopes, and at the 
same time show the expediency, if not necessity, of 
an extension of his confidence. 

Her imagination, which had been suflSciently 
excited, even at the mere idea of entering for the 
first time the gloomy walls of a prison, now ran 
wild in fancying the various phases which this in- 
terview might assume ; and the only conclusion she 
constantly arrived at was, that it must be a decisive 
one ; that all intercourse between her and George 
must henceforth either entirely cease, or be con- 
ducted openly with the consent of her future 
husband. 

She indulged the hope also, that the latter, when 
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better informed of George's history, would abandon 
the prejudice he seemed to entertain against him, 
and become a firm friend and useful adviser to the 
persecuted young man; and glanced with joy at 
the possibility of the mystery of his birth being 
cleared up by their united assistance, and his love 
being recompensed by acts of friendship leading to 
the realization of his ambitious dreams. 

Romantic Laura ! 

Monday came in due course ; and our heroine 
was early dressed, awaiting the arrival of Reginald 
to conduct her to the prison. He was, for once, 
unpunctual ; and she, restless and impatient, strolled 
forth to meet him. 

On approaching Callaghan's cabin, she noticed 
that individual standing at the comer of the lane, 
and turned back to avoid passing him. She had 
never spoken to him since the evening when she 
had detected him conferring with Norrey in the 
stable; and, indeed, since that period, he had 
seemed to shun her ; but now, he followed her as 
she retreated; and, on coming up to her said^ 
touching his hat> 

" Your pardon. Miss ; but I've news this momin' 
that, may be, would'nt be misliking to you." 

Laura walked on in silence. 

" Will you be pleased to listen to it, Miss ? News 
that consams you, or, lasteways, a friend of yours." 

She turned to look at him : news that would 
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please and concern her, must, she thought, relate to 
Reginald, and her lips half opened to speak ; but 
the cunning eye of the man checked her, and she 
still walked steadily on> he following at a couple of 
paces. 

I know few things more disagreeable than being 
closely followed in this way, especially by a person 
of whom you have reason to think ill. I remember, 
once, after having told a mendicant that I had no 
money — meaning, none to give him — ^the man fol- 
lowed me, importuning from time to time, for a fiill 
mile along a lonely road. I told him it was of no 
use for him to come further, that he had had his 
answer ; but he followed still — ^very fast, or very 
slow, as I went, he went, till I would have gladly 
given half the contents of my purse to be rid of 
him, but for my lyord's sake. 

At length, in a state of nervous desperation, I 
turned short round and faced the man, and bade 
him go which way he liked, and I would go the 
other. Upon this, he got through a gap in the 
hedge, and I retraced my steps homewards ; but 
my feelings and fancies on the occasion are vividly 
remembered, and make me sympathize with Laura's 
relief, when she heard wheels rapidly approaching 
from the town, and was quickly overtaken by 
Reginald. 

" Here, my man, lead on the horse to the gate !" 
cried he, addressing Callaghan, as he sprang from 
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the car and drew Laura's arm within his own; 
" better earn an honest penny that way, than tor- 
menting the lady for it ; is it not ?" 

'' I was asking nothing from the lady; I 
was offerin* to give her something/' replied Cal- 
laghan. 

" To give her something !*' exclaimed Reginald, 
'* that's a droll notion. And what have you to give 
her ; let us see it." 

*' It's not to be seen, yer honour, but heard." 

" Never mind him," said Laura, pressing Regi- 
nald's arm ; " he said he had some news ; but I 
did not choose to talk to him." 

" News ! that reminds me I have brought you 
news, Laura." 

" Good news, I hope ; what is it ?" 

" I do not know whether you will think it good 
or not. Your friend in prison made his escape last 
night." 

" Escaped ! George !" exclaimed Laura, startled, 
and speaking rather loudly in her surprise. 

"Oh! his honour has tould you, has he?" said 
Callaghan, turning round as he led on the car a 
little in advance. " Well, you won't say anyhow 
but that I was willing to give you the first of it, 
if you'd have let me ; but poor Phil Callaghan has 
lost favour since the days when your ladyship came 
to my poor cabin to talk about him." 

This he said in pure malice and mischief, his 
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quick apprehension having readily sunnised the 
state of things existing between his auditors. 

It was now Reginald's turn to start. " What is 
that ? What does the fellow mean ?" he enquired, 
bending down to look into Laura's face. 

He saw it flushed with anger ; but she made no 
answer, except to urge him onward. 

They reached the gate in silence ; little Ellen, 
who was at her favourite post, looking through the 
rails, quickly opened it, and Callaghan would have 
led the car in, but Laura stopped hira, saying, in a 
decided tone, " You do not enter here, Sir ; the 
gentleman will take on the horse himself.'* 

She then walked forward rapidly. Reginald 
stopped a moment to give the man a ten-penny bit, 
as he took the reins from his hand ; and Callaghan, 
as he thanked him, ventured to enquire if he knew 
in what manner the prisoner had effected his 
escape. 

*' Not I !" said Reginald Devines, carelessly ; 
" perhaps you helped him, since you knew about it 
so soon." 

" I ! I helped him to get in, an' might do so 
again, but would never stir a finger to help him 
out." 

" You helped him in, eh ! you owed him some 
grudge then I suppose ?" 

" That's neither here nor there, your honour ! 
but out of the respect I have for the young lady 
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an' her father, God rest his soul ! livin' so neigh- 
bourly to them as I do, I helped willingly to get 
hould of him, as one of the poor gentleman's mur- 
derers." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? Well, since you are for- 
bidden to come inside the gates, be off with you 
now, and hunt up the prisoner again if you like." 

" May be yer honour would like it, too," said the 
the fellow with a cunning leer, " I would in your 
place." 

" Be off, sirrah !" 

Callaghan moved off accordingly, revolving many 
things in his ill-disposed mind, and Reginald joined 
Laura, as in musing attitude she paced the gra- 
velled walks. 

"Who is that man?" asked he, as he ap- 
proached. 

"His name is Callaghan, he is my especial 
aversion, and I never wish to speak to him," replied 
Laura. " Several times in my poor father's life- 
time he was very impertinent, and once really 
alarmed me." 

Reginald asked many questions on this subject, 
to which Laura found it difficult to reply, without 
entering further into the history of her acquaintance- 
ship with George than she thought prudent or right 
to do. And perceiving that the theme was dis- 
tasteful to her he loved, Reginald did not pursue 
it. His was a heart too generous to harbour sus- 
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picion, but still he could not but feel some little 
dissatisfaction at the reserve with which, on certain 
points, she seemed to treat him. 

At the first moment, the news of Oeorge's 
liberation had given Laura pleasure, for the sake 
of the poor youth himself ; but on reflection, she 
regretted that she had thus lost the interview, to 
which she had trusted for removing the painful 
restriction on freedom of intercourse and perfect 
confidence with her lover ; a restraint which every 
day became more irksome to her. Unconsciously 
she sung: — 

" Dream we of to-morrow, 
The morrow still deceives.'** 

while pondering with uneasiness over those words 
of George's letter, " Very soon I hope to be free, 
and then will see you at whatever risk." 

Gradually these words came to haunt her, a 
nervous apprehension of his appearance at some 
ill-timed moment took possession of her fancy, and 
robbed her cheek of its lately returning bloom, 
making her friends fear for her health. 

It was not only for herself she feared ; she 
dreaded that Reginald should encounter the 
fugitive before being made acquainted with his 
history, lest he might think it his duty to detain 
him and give him up to the authorities ; and this, 
with her firm persuasion of the youth's innocence, 
was an inexpressibly painful thought to her. 

H 3 
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The more she reflected, the more troubles and 
apprehensions seemed to thicken around her, and 
between the dread of meeting George at an ill-timed 
moment, and that of losing the opportunity so 
much desired, of resigning possession of the packet, 
whether at home or abroad she was restless and 
uneasy, and felt as if her nerves were overstrained 
with expectation. 

Often when sitting beside Reginald, her hand 
locked in his, loving words and loving looks making 
a blissful halo around her, she suddenly seemed to 
hear another voice than his whispering near her, 
" I will see you at whatever risk," and she would 
start and look around ; the atmosphere of peace 
and joy which a moment before had pervaded her 
soul, was then disturbed, and her anxious lover 
had need to sooth her into calmness ynth gentlest 
accents and caresses. 

Reginald and Mrs. Vining conferred together on 
this increased nervousness, but neither of them 
suspected any other cause, than the shock she had 
experienced from her father's death. 

" I told her, and told my husband that it would 
be so,'' said Mrs. Vining, " she ought to have gone 
from home long since, but Laura is so obstinate 
there is no persuading her. She had courage 
enough to bear up at first, but it is telling upon 
her now, as I knew it must." 

•' I am afraid she is ill/' sighed Reginald, " she 
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is SO much thinner and paler than when first I 
knew her/* 

" Oh, never mind that, Mr. Devines, I am sure 
when I was in love I was worn to a skeleton ! And 
after all, I dare say Laura's nervousness and all 
that, may be nothing but the agitation girls always 
experience on these occasions; you men know 
nothing of these feeHngs." 

" Poor thing, poor thing ! You are quite right, 
Mrs. Vining, we men do not, and never can half 
understand the beautiful sensitiveness, the deUcate 
organization of a refined and tender-hearted woman. 
But your sister's love is inestimably precious to me, 
and it pains me to see her as she is ; tell me, what 
can I do ?" 

" The best thing is to persuade her to give her- 
self to you as soon as possible,*' said Mrs. Vining, 
laughing. " I know no more efiectual way of tran- 
quillizing her feelings, and putting an end to the 
countless fancies and apprehensions that, somehow 
or other, women will torment themselves with in 
her position.'' 

So Reginald, hoping that Mrs. Vining's inter- 
pretation of the distressing phenomena was the true 
one, pressed his suit ; and Laura listened pleased, 
yet shook her head when urged to name a time, 
remembering how recently she had been left in 
orphanage. 

One moonlight autumn evening about this time. 
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to prolong their sweet farewell, Laura strolled with 
Reginald to the gate. Their farewell words were 
spoken, but she still stood there, watching his 
retreating figure till it was lost in the moonUght 
shadows. Suddenly she uttered a faint shriek, as 
she felt some person touch her arm. She turned, 
and met the gaze of two large black eyes, fixed 
bumingly upon hers. She knew in a moment who 
was beside her, though the face was half buried 
in a full bordered cap, and the other habiliments 
were female, but she could not at the moment 
speak. 

" So, we have met at last !" exclaimed George, 
in a voice both sad and stem. 

" Yes ; but are you safe here ?" 

" Safe I Tell me, have you betrayed me to that 
man ? But you have, I know it, I feel it ! It was 
against him that Father Justin warned me ! Oh, 
Laura, Laura !" he cried, seizing her hand and 
bursting into tears as he wrung it convulsively, " I 
have so longed to see you ! and now, where is the 
joy I had promised myself? I am maligned ! I am 
betrayed ! Maligned by liim, betrayed by you ! 
cruel!" 

" Hush ! Come this way, and be calm, I beg of 
you," interrupted Laura, pointing to little Nell, 
who was gazing on them from her cottage-door in 
astonishment. She placed her hand on his, and he 
suffered her to lead him into the thickly shaded 
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walk conducting towards the stables, which we have 
before had occasion to name. 

His tears were a sudden outburst, and he was 
now composed. 

" I, too, have longed to see you," said Laura, 
gently. 

" Then why not reply to my letters, my messages, 
so earnestly begging a meeting ?" 

" Letters ! I never received but one, while you 
were yet in prison ; and on the veiy day I heard of 
your escape I was to have visited you there." 

" You ! you come to see me in that place ! Oh, 
lady, oh beloved one, could you have deigned so 
far ? You doubted not then my innocence ? Laura, 
Laura, I am distracted in seeing you ; I know not 
what I say, nor what I wished to say." 

" Let me then speak !" said Laura, with calm 
dignity, as she stood still in the thickest shade, 
with the quivering moonlight gleaming on her face 
alone, her dark raiment lost in the gloom around. 
" Let me speak, for I have that to say which I 
much thank you for the opportunity of explaining. 
Great changes have taken place since we last met," 
she continued, with a faltering voice, " my position 
is niuch altered. I hope you have found other 
friends as willing and more able to help you than I 
am, for I must resign my trust, I must reconsign 
your property to your own care." 

'*■ Thank Heaven 1 it is then still safe!" in- 
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terrapted George. " Oh, faithful gaardian ! why 
did that moment of doabt trouble my mind? 
Thanks, thanks, dear, dearest lady ! you did not 
then abandon me in the hour of trial, but even 
amidst your own troubles were mindful of mine ? 
Yet, that man who was with you just now, he has 
sought, has he not, to win the secret from you ? 
What has he learnt P Oh, tell nie once again that 
all is safe !" 

" It is safe," returned Laura, very gravely. " Yet 
listen to me, George ; listen, my friend," and she 
laid her hand kindly upon his, " I wish to have— 
the time will come when I ought to have no secrets 
from that person. He will be faithful as I have 
been, but you must suffer me to tell him all that 
has passed between us, all that you have confided 
to me, for — for, he is one day to be my husband." 

** Your husband ! He 1 he your husband ! Oh, 
Laura I is this then the end of my dreams, the 
grave of my hopes ? Was my passionate love burn- 
ing in my veins for this ? You scorned me — ^no, you 
were too gentle to scorn, but you rejected me, as a 
boy, and I was one then ; but love and thought 
have made me a man now ! a man, to suffer, to 
hate, to idolize ! oh you know not how fondly 1 
But I rave ! This man — this man, do you know who 
he is? Do you know that he is the brother of 
Father Justin, the private secretary of the Earl of 
Glenarm, of the usurper of my rights, of my bitterest 
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foe ? Do you know — ^no, you cannot know, that he 
was sent here expressly for this, expressly to draw 
my secrets from the bosom to which I had confided 
them, in which I trusted, to spy, to betray !" 

" How ! What is it that you say ?" exclaimed 
Laura, faintly. " Sent expressly, the EarFs secre- 
tary ! oh, you are mistaken !'* 

"It is as I say,*' returned George, gloomily. 
" Father Justin warned me, though without naming 
him ; but the moment I saw him, while watching 
from your lodge just now, I remembered him, and 
the whole truth flashed upon me, I understand it 
all 1 I wrote to put you upon your guard against 
this spy, you were never at home my little mes- 
senger said, but your servants took in my letters." 

*' Impossible !" cried Laura, " they would not 
dare to keep them from me/' 

" You will find it true. But, oh, Laura, Laura !" 
he exclaimed, seizing her hand and carrjdng it to 
his lips, '* if he has deceived you, if it is he who 
has suppressed my letters, can you love him ? can 
you become his ? speak, tell me !" 

"Hush!" she whispered, "I think I heard a 
step." They were breathless for a moment ; save 
the baying of Wolf from his kennel, all was stirless 
and still. 

"We had better part," resumed Laura, still 
whispering. " Will you wait here, here deeper in 
the shadow, for two minutes, and I will bring you 
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the packet. If this is true, it will be safer with 
you than me now. Yet ere T go, tell me where 
you are staying, I have asked you nothing yet, of 
your pn>spect8, your position-" 

George grasped her wrist, and pointed to the 
trunk of a large tree, at a few paces distance ; 
dimly they saw that it was encircled by a human 
arm, the moonlight gleaming on the hand betrayed 
it. 

The youth sprang forward, a woman's scream 
was heard, and into the narrow space of open 
moonlight he dragged forth Norrey. A moment 
after, his own throat was grappled from behind ; he 
had felt that gripe before, and with the rage of a 
lion at bay, he loosened his hold of the terrified 
girl, and wrestled with his assailant. 

Norrey fled, screaming murder ! 

Laura, the spirit of a soldier's daughter roused 
within her at the savage spectacle, snatched a stone 
from the ground, and with such force as she could 
command, flung it at the head of the intruder, 
in whom she recognized the detested Callaghan. 

He relaxed for a moment his grasp of his an- 
tagonist, and before he could recover himself, 
George had reversed their positions, and in his 
turn seized his adversary by the throat, and shook 
him to and fro with a fury that threatened stran- 
gulation. 
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" Spare him, and fly !" whispered Laura, " think 
of your safety !" 

" The hound ! the spy ! the informer ! the rob- 
ber !" cried George, inflicting a kick on the now 
prostrate form at every word. 

" Oh, stop ! for God's sake, stop 1" cried Laura, 
'* for mercy's sake, for my sake !" and he stopped, 
for she had swooned at his feet. 

He bent over her, he threw himself down in the 
moonlight beside her paUid form, and raised her 
drooping head upon his bosom. 

Footsteps approached, and when Laura's senses 
returned, she found herself borne to the house in 
the arms of her sister, of Mary the cook, and of 
Norrey, who was weeping violently ; the two men 
were gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PLOTTERS. 



k 



How often in the more tragic scenes of life, there 
mingles a vein of the ludicrous, of which we are 
painfully conscious, while feeling that to yield to it 
would be heartlessness 1 

The struggle, in such circumstances, is agonizing ; 
we seem conscious of a two-fold character; and 
sometimes even the ill-timed laughter triumphs over 
heartfelt grief, startling the bystanders with its 
jarring contrast. 

If certain philosophers are right, in considering 
that laughter may result from the violent excite- 
ment of any organ of the brain, this phenomenon is 
at once explained; and, if we hold with others, 
that the basis of mirth is a sense of contrast, or 
unfitness, the mystery is also solved. But how- 
ever this question may be settled by the learned in 
such matters ; the fact remains, that Miss Vande- 
leur had keenly experienced this mental conflict 
during the whole of the adventure we have just 
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narrated ; though I found it impossible to explain 
her feelings, without making poor George cut a 
ridiculous figure in the reader's eyes, just when I 
was anxious to awaken pity and compassion 
towards him. 

When the lady turned from ga^dng on the stately 
form of her retreating lover, with the rich tones of 
his fine voice, and the echoes of his fervent words 
yet vibrating on her ear, and saw at her side the 
oddly-muffled figure, which poured out love in yet 
more passionate accents, and with manly gestures, 
strangely uncouth under his feminine attire — she 
felt almost as if the whole were a caricature, or a 
burlesque, and as if a burst of laughter would have 
relieved her greatly. 

Those only of my readers, in fact, who have con- 
versed with persons in skilful masquerade, and 
know the strange confusion of identity which the 
change in outward form and feature can produce, 
may guess the effect upon her. 

But Laura's was too well-tuned a heart, too full 
of Christian benevolence and sympathy, not to be 
carried at once from the outward to the inner man 
— not to close her eyes upon externals, and give her 
full compassion to the agitated and genuine emo- 
tions poured out before her. 

Now, however, that all was over, she could 
not recollect the combat scene, without frequent 
smiles, alternating with shudders of horror; so 
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strange and whimsical had appeared the conflict 
between Callaghan and the seeming woman^ whose 
fluttering garments whirled and tossed wildly in 
the free and violent action of every sinewy limb — so 
foreign even to the veriest virago of the sex. 

When, however, still languid on the sofa the fol- 
lowing day, she tried to represent the occurrence 
lightly and humorously to Reginald, he was almost 
angry with her. She had been in danger ; it was 
enough for him ! His manly cheek blanched, and 
no smile could be won from him that day. He ad- 
jured her never to stir from the door without him ; 
he vowed vengeance upon all concerned ; he re- 
proached himself for not having felt prescience of 
mischief, and been near at hand ; and Norrey, at 
his instance, weeping and trembling, was called 
into "the presence" to explain her share in the 
scene. 

Laura, on her part, considering the imminent 
peril in which George was placed, as a fugitive from 
justice, had not thought fit to mention to anyone 
her recognition of the parties ; and, after much 
discussion, Reginald and Mrs. Vining came to the 
conclusion, that the two strangers must be man and 
wife ; and thus, with an internal smile, Laura let 
the mattel* remain. 

Norrey's account of the transaction was so simple 
as at once to satisfy all parties, except her mistress. 
She was on her way, she said, to let loose Wolf for 
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the night, when she heard voices near her, and 
naturally stopped to listen who the speakers might 
be. On finding that one of these was her mistress, 
she declared herself to have been moving quietly 
away, when a woman rushed upon her, and dragged 
her roughly by the neck and arm into the moon- 
light. 

She was, therefore, dismissed unblamed; but 
Laura, remembering the girl's former communi- 
cations with Callaghan, thought with much un- 
easiness of the recent rencontre. She felt, indeed, 
that it was her duty to dismiss her from her ser- 
vice, but knew not how to give a sufficient reason 
for doing so to her sister and Reginald, with both 
of whom the girl was a great favourite. 

Norrey's earlier indiscretions had been so fully 
expiated by her courageous and zealous service, on 
the night of Captain Vandeleur's misfortune, and by 
the a£Pectionate solicitude she had shown in all her 
mistress's subsequent griefs, that Laura herself felt 
for her almost an emotion of gratitude, and had 
lately treated her with even more than her cus- 
tomary kindness and indulgence; now, however, 
all her former suspicions were newly aroused, and 
she was in danger of doing the girl less than justice, 
in looking upon her as a consummate and designing 
hypocrite. 

This was far firam being the truth. Norrey was 
only a weak-minded but warm-hearted girl, the 
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true type of a large class of her countrywomen. 
She knew no guide but the impulses of her heart ; 
these, when spontaneous, were for the most part, 
warm, kindly and generous. Thus her zeal and 
her pity for her mistress, and the tears that she 
shed with her were genuine ; but, alas I the best 
human impulses, the noblest human instincts are 
but weaknesses, when undirected and unsupported 
by principle. Artful words may distort and pervert 
the impulses, that have no better compass than 
feeling to steer by. A subtle mind may videld 
them as weapons of power, and mould them to its 
own evil purposes ; and Callaghan had the subtle 
mind and the artful words, and soon wove again 
his toils around the silly girl. 

It needed but little probing, to discover that 
curiosity and vanity were prevailing foibles in 
Norrey's character ; with these, Callaghan had 
amused himself from the first, and through these, 
he worked upon her better feelings at his wiU. 

A few words will serve to show his present 
designs. 

On the escape of George fix)m prison, a reward 
of twenty pounds had been offered by the magis- 
trates for his apprehension ; this naturally led to 
conversation on the subject, both in the town and 
country ; and Callaghan soon discovered, to his 
great chagrin, that it was through the agency of 
his brother Steel-boys that the escape had been 
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eflfected, and that the young captive was looked 
upon — and for what Callaghan knew, he might 
really be so — as one of their own body. 

This discovery at once tied his hands and his 
tongue from any open efforts for his recapture ; by 
his oaths, he was bound not only to forbear fix)m 
injuring, but in every emergency to assist his 
brethren in their difficulties ; and the coldness with 
which he found himself now received by Corbett, 
and some others of the leading members of the 
body, made him feel that he was akeady looked 
upon with suspicion, and must, therefore, act with 
the utmost caution. 

Still, had he the twenty pounds in his grasp, he 
might away to the south, and laugh at the Steel-> 
boy vengeance. This prize, and the vindictive 
hatred he cherished against George, were powerftd 
incentives to a mind like his; and he laboured 
assiduously to discover where the fugitive might be 
concealed. 

There were others who laboured to the same 
end, and sought out the crafty weaver as a fitting 
coadjutor in their purposes. Hartigan and Yarian, 
on severally hearing of the flight of the prisoner, 
whom they had thought the strong arm of the 
law would securely hold, until they should them- 
selves obtain the control of his movements, were 
greatly perplexed. 

Presently, these two men sought eadi other^ to 
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compare opinions and concert their fiiture plans. 
Varian stated his suspicions of the complicity of 
Mrs. Corbett and her maid ; and Hartigan offered 
to set his trusty servant, Sam, to pump his sister 
on the point, while both agreed that Callaghan was 
a fit instrument ready to their hand, for hunting 
out the trail of the fugitive. 

They, accordingly, visited him separately, and 
appealed to his cupidity in different modes. 

Callaghan, a schemer by nature, was now in his 
element ; a wide field of small manceuvering and 
complicated plotting was before him, and his busy 
brain luxuriated in the exercise of its talent. George 
promised to be to him a mine of wealth ; already, 
besides the five pounds for the fraudulent packet, 
various stray douceurs and retaining fees had found 
their way into his pocket, and now his study by 
day and night was, how he might secure all the 
proffered rewards ; that of twenty pounds offered 
by the magistracy, alone appearing to him attended 
with any risk. 

Thus stimulated, he sought and found an oppor- 
tunity of renewing his intimacy with Norrey, which 
had been interrupted for some time after the death 
of Captain Vandeleur, 

Some flattering compUments, some trifling pre- 
sents, and much amusing gossip and half fabulous 
tittle-tattle, soon made the man's society the 
favourite stolen pleasure of the simple Norrey. He 
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it was that first opened her eyes to the attachment 
of Reginald and her young mistress ; and he taught 
her to feel herself aggrieved that the latter had 
never spoken to her on the subject. 

" What will she do with her old lover now ?" 
said Callaghan, one day, when he had succeeded in 
convincing Norrey that Reginald Devines was 
duly qualified as the new one. 

" Yes, indeed !'* exclaimed the girl, tossing her 
head ; " one at once might serve her, I think ; not 
that I can suppose so ill of Miss Laura neither, as 
to believe that yon young thief was her lover, and 
you know, I have always said so, Mr. Callaghan ; 
but I would give a quarter's wages to know the 
rights of it, I would !" 

" If you were to know that the young thief, as 
you call him, is constantly sending letters to the 
mistress, what would you say ?'' 

" I'd say that Miss Laura ought to be ashamed 
of herself, that's what I would !" 

" That's thrue for you, and it's you that knows 
how to demane yerself. Miss Nora. My faith ! 
what a fine taking Mr. Reginald would be in, if he 
thought she got letters from another man ! How- 
ever, she has rescaved none yet, an' you'll only be 
doin' her a kindness if you help me to keep them 
from her." 

" But how do you manage it ?" enquired Norrey. 

VOL. II. I 
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"I know the gaflFer* that brings them, and 
frighting him fairly about the dogs at the house ; 
he gives me them easy to carry up ; but I might 
not be always on the watch, Norrey, dear ; so you 
must be on the look out, too. The gorsoon's name 
is Johnny Corbett, and every letter you bring me, 
ye'U get paid for, by them that I know of/' 

" Well, I don't much like it," said Norrey ; " but, 
in coorse, with another lover she can*t want them." 

" In coorse not ; but there's more behind, my 
lass. Not gettin' answers to his letters, the young 
fox is sure to break cover, and thry to see her his- 
self. An' we, gettin' at his letters, may lam his 
plans, an' be down on him, nab him, and get the 
reward. He helped murder your master remember," 

How narrowly the youth escaped from their 
hands we have already seen. 

The bruises inflicted on that occasion, and the 
vivid remembrance of the feeling of strangulation, 
as George with his windpipe in his grasp had shaken 
him to and fro, necessarily acted as fuel to Calla- 
ghan's hatred ; and he now resolved to venture on 
some bolder step to obtain the packet, on which he 
believed the future fortunes of the youth depended ; 
and it will be observed that Miss Vandeleur's pos- 
session of that packet was no longer a doubtful 

* Gaffer. In Ireland this word signifies a small boy, in England 
an old man. 
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point, since both the spies had distinctly heard her 
tell George to wait in the shadow till she went 
for it. 

Neither did he relinquish his hope of yet ex- 
ecuting Mosaic justice on the young man's person, 
in securing his recapture. Ha ! what a triumph 
had it been to Callaghan if he could have remained 
concealed but a few minutes longer, and secured 
at once both prizes ! But he must still work with 
subtlety ! 

In his next conference with Norrey, he urged 
her, by every cunning artifice he could devise, to 
discover where her mistress concealed the stranger's 
packet, and possess herself of it. Here, however, 
Norrey made a firm stand; she never had stolen 
anything, and she never would. 

He thought it wiser not to press the point, but 
stipulated for a meeting the following evening, when 
he would tell her something more of his plans. 

Before that following evening came, the man had 
walked many miles and conferred with many per- 
sons, chiefly the wilder and more impatient spirits 
among the leagued Steel-boys ; men to whose eyes 
patience appeared pusallinimity ; moderation, false 
dealing ; and inactivity, desertion of the cause ; such 
men, as have been the ruin of conspiracies more 
numerous, than those which have ripened suffi- 
ciently to win a record on the page of history. 
■^Any hand could drop the spark which might 

I 2 
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waken to a blaze such inflammable materials ; and 
Callaghan knew in what spot to let it fall ; he knew 
that these turbulent youths longed, above all things, 
for arms, and fancied that only this was requisite 
to intimidate the gentry and the government into 
granting all their demands. He, therefore, loudly 
murmured with them at the timid sloth of their 
leaders ; stirred up their passions by recounting 
their wrongs; and told them then of the arms 
rusting on the walls of Lauraville ; the house only 
inhabited by women ; what chance of failure could 
there be, what chance of detection, if only they were 
true to each other ? 

So easy a prey was too tempting to resist, an. 
attack was determined on without a dissenting 
voice ; the details were arranged, the command of 
the attacking party was committed to Giles 
O'Hara, whose turbulent language on the night of 
the meeting may be remembered ; it only remained 
to select the time, and that was left to Callaghan 
to determine, but on the promise that he would fix 
it as early as possible. 

With Norrey, meanwhile, the poison of curiosity 
was at work. The more she thought of Callaghan's 
anxiety to obtain, and her mistress's care to con- 
ceal, that unknown something so often referred to, 
the more she longed with an exceeding longing, to 
know what it could be. Her fancy pictured gold 
and gems, but her notions of treasure were baffled 
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by the small size the packet was described to be. 
She would not take it, certainly, she would keep 
to that ; but she must see it, she must, indeed ! and 
fortune, or Satan, soon oflfered the opportunity she 
sought. 

She had already peraeived that her mistress, who 
formerly used to leave her drawers open, and her 
keys anywhere, now invariably carried them about 
with her ; and try when she would, one particular 
drawer was always locked. Surely the marvellous 
packet must be there ! 

At length her hour arrived. Norrey announced 
to her mistress that Mr. De vines had come, and to 
her inexpressible joy, Laura ran down stairs leaving 
her bunch of keys in the lock of her work-table. 
Norrey seized them, and flew to her mistress's bed- 
room. One, two, seven keys in succession she 
hastily applied to the lock of the drawer she had 
noticed so constantly closed, but in vain. Again, 
slowly, successively, deliberately, still in vain. Yet 
again, impatiently and angrily — ^the key of that 
drawer was not upon the bunch ! 

But Norrey had said that she absolutely must 
see the wonderful packet, and now she said it 
again more resolutely still. Abundantly more 
marvellous and more precious this thing became to 
her imagination, the more impediments she found 
to the gratification of a curiosity that had now 
assumed the force of a passion. 
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That evening when Reginald had gone away, 
Norrey heard Mrs. Vining congratulate her sister 
on the wedding day being at length fixed. 

" Yes," said Laura, with a sigh, " I would rather 
have waited longer, but he urged so much ; and 
Milly, he is going away in a day or two, he says 
he must, to make some arrangements:'^ and fur- 
nished with this intelligence, the waiting-maid 
stole, ere long, to her appointed meeting with Cal- 
laghan. 

*' Ten thousand welcomes to your purty face !" 
was his greeting, " an' what news do ye bring of 
the lovyers ?'* 

" Oh, as to that, he's going to leave her for a 
piece, and then we're to have the weddin', God 
save us 1 not so long after the funeral." 

" Pooh, she's in the right of it ; you lone women 
lack purtection, Norrey." 

" An' that's thrue !" ejaculated the girl, with a 
sigh. 

" There's a good time comin', acushla," rejoined 
Callaghan, with a sagacious nod ; " but tell me, 
now, honey, have you any news of the packet ?" 

"The packet, the packet, nothing but that 
plaguey packet !" cried Norrey, stamping her neat 
little foot petulantly. " I tell ye, Mr. Callaghan, 
that thing, whatever else it be, is the torment of 
my life, an* has been since the day it come under 
our roof !" 
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" And why so, honey ?" 

" Why so, why so, indeed ! Tell me what it is, 
that's what I want to know ! What does packet 
mean, that a body can understand ?" 

Callaghan smiled furtively, he saw that his bird 
was snared, and taking the girl's hand, made her 
sit down beside him, and passed his arm around 
her waist. 

" Norrey, dear, that's what T want to know, and 
but for yourself we'd both have known ere now." 

" What would you have me do ? I got her keys 
this momin' as you said to me, but divil the right 
key on the bunch at all, at all ; and that's what 
aggravates me most of all, for it's not Miss Laura's 
way to be locking, and hiding, and making mys- 
teries as I may say; and so I'm all' the more sure 
that this thing, plague on it, must be something 
quite out of the common, something wonderful and 
precious entirely/* 

" No doubt it is," said the wily Callaghan. 

" It can't be gold or jewels, I'm thinkin'," con- 
tinued the girl, " because you say it's but a small 
sized thing." 

"I don't know for that," returned Callaghan, 
"I've heerd tell that a diamond no bigger than a 
hazel-nut would buy all Armagh." 

" No bigger than a nut ! Lord, do you believe 
it?" 
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" Who knows ! there are many wonderful things 
we poor people know nothing about/* 

" An' that's thrue for you ! but what like is it, 
Phil, dear?" 

Callaghan noticed the familiar appellation, and 
chuckled internally. 

" But I've heerd tell more than that, Norrey," 
he continued, " they do say that in that packet is 
a wonderful great charm that gets the person it 
belongs to out of every peril an' throuble; an' 
shure I believe that anyways, or that Mr. George 
would be in limbo now, or have died, the deuce 
take him, when my hand has been twice on his 
throat." 

"Well, that's something to him, but it's not 
much to us." 

" I've not done yet," resumed Callaghan, " they 
say it brings certain fortune to him as can keep it 
a year in his own hands, an' that's why so many 
are fightin' to get it ; an' what's more, if a body 
only holds it atween his crossed hands, this way, 
while he's sayin' a pater art ave he'll have the wish 
of his heart granted ; an' that, may be, is what got 
Miss Laura her handsome lover, if it wasn't that 
being a Protestant she had no title to it. But 
what say you, Norrey, my beauty, shall we get it 
atween our hands for a minute or two, an' you to 
wish for a kind good husband to love an' cherish 
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you all yer days, an' me to wish for wealth enough 
to keep a tidy wife in the best of gownds and 
ribbons the year round, and no more to do than 
she pleases to ? Shall we try, mavoumeen, and see 
what would come of it ?" and he ventured a kiss 
on her smooth cheek, which occasioned no repulse. 

" What's the use of foolin' ?'' replied Norrey, at 
length, " I can't get the key, so the charm will 
bring no luck to us." 

" But if I could open the drawer where you say 
it is kep', without a key ?" 

" Could you, could you do that ?'' said the girl, 
brightening up, " and could you lock it again an' 
not have it known ?" 

"Never fear; you only give me the chance, 
that's all." 

** And do you believe it can do all these won- 
derful things ?" 

" Shure as gospel." 

*' Well, it's quare intirely ! an' Phil, dear, that's 
not doing wrong neither, for^the virtue of the charm 
'U remain for them it belongs to, won't it ? and 
you wont take it away altogether ?" 

" Why do you ask me that ? what on earth do 
I want with it but just the one thing that I've said ; 
the purty wife an' the manes to keep her ! Do you 
think I'll win her, Norrey, my darlint ?" he added, 
looking at her with the fondest expression his ugly 
eyes could be persuaded to assume, "an' will you 

I 3 
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wish for the kind lovin' husband, an' think of me, 
with the charm atween your crossed hands ?" 

" May be I may, an* may be I mayn't," replied 
Norrey, with a saucy smile, " but may we not look 
into the charm to see what it is like ? may we not 
open it ?" 

" In coorse, we must take it out of the paper, 
and then tie it up the same way again and put it 
back ; an' if we have not time to do it there an' 
then, we must just bring it away, an' you'll put it 
back afterwards." 

" I'm afraid," began Norrey, thoughtfully. 

" I'll tell you what it is," interrupted Callaghan, 
" you musn't bother your little brain about it at all, 
leave it to me, an' I'll manage everything nicely. 
The charm we will see, you said it yourself, and 
will get the good of, and divil a bit of blame to 
you acushla !" 

" And when ?" 

" Why the very night Mr. Reginald goes away, 
I'll come. You must leave the door at the bottom 
of the garden, and the glass door into the house 
unfastened, an' I'll slip in when the ladies are at 
their supper, an' not a soul will hear or hinder. 
And, Norrey dear, you know those dogs, confound 
them, have a spite again' me, be sure you leave 
Wolf well chained that night, and lock up that 
plaguey little Bully somewhere out of the way, will 
you ?" 
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*' Well, I think it can be done, an' I don't see 
much harm neither." 

" Harm ! divil a bit anyways ; and, Norrey dear, 
now I think of it, you musn't be frightened if 
I bring a couple of lads with me, just to keep 
watch/' 

" Oh no, Phil, don't do that." 

"Why not, acushla? it's only not to baulk us, 
in case that George, or somebody, should be prowl- 
in' about again." 

" Oh, don't do it ! the times are so bad, mischief 
might come of it." 

" How could it, silly lass ? don't you see, if any 
one heard me in the house and I had to run for it, 
these lads could stop the purshuers till I got off." 

"That's true," assented Norrey, "Well, I 
suppose it'll be safest. But you are quite sure 
they'll not frighten or harm the ladies ? Miss 
Laura, poor thing, has had enough to go through, 
and isn't well over the fright we gave her the other 
night yet." 

" Deuce a bit of harm I'll do them ! don't you 
know well, you fooHsh wench, that I'd give an eye 
or a hand to save any of your sweet sex from harm, 
and if it were yourself, avoumeen, would I not give 
the best of both of them, an' my heart's blood to 
the bargain !" 

This gallant speech sealed the compact ; Norrey 
had fallen into the toils of the plotter. 
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The reader may possibly wonder, why Callaghan 
did not prefer to adopt the more stealthy way of 
possessing himself of the object of his search, here 
guilefully disclosed to his female confederate ; but 
though a bold plotter, he was cautious and wary, 
and feared that suspicion would inevitably fall upon 
him, if the transaction bore the appearance of pri- 
vate theft ; while in the Steel-boy search for arms, 
the body, not the individual would bear the odium. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE RAGMAN. 



In spite of such principles as justice and 
equality, and such ideas as democracy and repub- 
licanism, there is no doubt, whether arguing from 
savage or civilized life, that the instincts of the 
world are aristocratic. 

I fear, therefore, that I have acted against rule, 
if not altogether against precedent, in giving priority 
to the maid, rather than the mistress, when called 
on to relate the separate history of each, during the 
two days which followed the moonlight adventure. 

Miss Vandeleur's mind, no less than Norrey's, 
was far from being in the state of tranquillity which 
preceded that occurrence. When the feeling of 
alarm at the scene of violence in which she had 
participated began to abate, the details of the con- 
versation with George which had preceded it, 
returned, as may naturally be supposed, upon her 
memory, and gave rise to much serious reflection. 

" The young man had represented, with a con- 
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fidence which shewed, at least, his own conviction 
of the truth of his assertion, that Reginald Devines 
had sought her acquaintance with a premeditated 
object, and that of the meanest character, to worm 
himself into her confidence, and win fix>m her 
secrets which she held as a sacred deposit. 

Her cheeks burned with shame and indignation, 
she buried her face in her hands and groaned, as 
the thought that the pure love which she had hailed 
as a Heaven sent boon, a consolation, compensation, 
and support from a merciful Providence, should 
prove to have been in its origin a treacherous snare ; 
nay, might now be but false seeming, but perfidious 
guile. 

Then love, then truth, sprung up in armed 
panoply within her bosom, and the one impetuously, 
the other firmly, gave the lie to the charge. Re- 
ginald could not be false ! no, his love could not be 
feigned ! Glowing, fervent, earnest words rushed 
back upon her memory, looks beaming with the 
deepest tenderness, kisses burning, not with pas- 
sion, but with intense and almost reverential 
affection, were remembered, and even in remem- 
brance sent the blood again thrilling through her 
veins. No, if that love were false, were feigned, 
truth was not in man ! 

She prayed humbly and earnestly that her weak 
woman's heart might not be suffered to deceive 
her ; that if he were false, if unworthy, her eyes 
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might be opened ere too late, even though her 
existence, or what was worse, the happiness of a 
lingering life, must be the sacrifice. And still her 
confidence in Reginald stood firm, nay was 
strengthened. 

And then she wept with gratitude, and found 
the comfort, and the tranquillising joy of prayer ; 
for knowing the sincerity of her aspirations, she 
believed in the answer which she spiritually re- 
ceived. 

There are men who think lightly of love, and 
who may deem that there is irreverence in what I 
have written, but a poet has truly said, 

" 'Tis woman's whole existence !" 

and for what earthly blessing should she pray, if 
not for a blessing upon her afiections ? 

And so Laura grew calm and trustful, though 
not without moments of wavering ; of fear, lest the 
wonderful subtlety of the human heart might mis- 
lead her, even as to the answer she trusted to have 
received to her prayers. She carefully revolved all 
that had passed from her first acquaintanceship 
with Reginald, and strove to sit in judgment on 
her beloved. Justice was a strong principle in 
Laura's character, and her reasoning powers were 
sound ; she could, therefore, do this more unbiassed 
by the affections, than most women in similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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She recalled his early curiosity about George, 
and the uneasy feelings this had excited; she 
remembered, too, his apparent want of frankness 
as to his relationship with Father Justin Devines, 
for which there must have been some motive ; but 
why, if there was truth in George's accusation, had 
he never, even at this advanced stage of their con- 
fidential intimacy, mentioned the Earl of Glenarm ? 
She resolved to probe the matter the first op- 
portunity, and hoped she might have strength given 
her to renounce her betrothed, if his conduct proved 
him unworthy of her esteem. 

She thought she could be stem and cold, but 
ah ! the lover's presence dissolved the barrier of 
ice with which she was trying to fence round her 
soul I 

When she witnessed the depth of his distress at 
seeing her pale and languid on the couch, when he 
hung over her with such sad and earnest tender- 
ness, his blue eyes swimming in crystal moisture 
which almost gathered into tears, when she saw all 
the signs of his imfeigned distress at the peril she 
had incurred, how could she question or reproach ? 
She could but exult with a deep and quiet joy, that 
whatever might have led to its commencement, the 
fervent love of that manly heart was now most 
surely and most truly here. 

StiU, when Reginald had again departed, she 
renewed her determination to seek an explanation 
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on the doubtful pointy for she could not bear that 
a speck should cloud the brightness of her heart's 
sun. 

Therefore, she trembled more than usual when 
Norrey announced his arrival as we have described, 
and, therefore, her cheeks so flushed with resolve 
when they met, that Reginald grew uneasy lest 
feverish symptoms were appearing, consequent 
upon her late alarm ; and when Mrs. Vining left 
the lovers alone, as was her wont, she at once com- 
menced the subject. 

" No, I am quite well, dear Reginald, the flushed 
cheek had another cause. I have something to say 
to you, something to ask." 

" And I to answer, I suppose," replied Reginald, 
smiling, though thoughtfully. " Well ?" 

" What was it then that brought you in the first 
instance to Armagh ?" 

" What ? My lucky star I believe." 

"Do not let us jest, dear Reginald; T am 
really anxious, deeply anxious, to know, for I have 
heard—" 

"What?" 

" Heard that you came on purpose to make my 
acquaintance, with the object, Reginald, of winning 
from me a secret not my own." 

The brow of Devines contracted for a moment, 
but a smile succeeded. " I have won something 
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far better from you," he said, " I have won this ;" 
and be bent to kiss her hand. 

Laura's heart fluttered, yet she controlled herself 
so far as to withdraw her hand, and to say coldly, 
" you evade the subject, I perceive. But answer 
me at least this, Reginald, do you know the Earl 
of Glenarm ? are you his secretary ?" 

" Since you put the question so directly, Laura, 
I will answer you frankly ; I do know the Earl, 
and I have been his secretary. Before becoming 
your husband I shall relinquish the office." 

" Then what I heard was true !" gasped Laura, 
with a sinking heart. " You sought me with a 
mean and treacherous object, your love was a trick, 
a subterfuge !" She clasped her hands together in 
a paroxism of shame, and bowed her face upon 
them, while struggling against tears. 

"You use strong words," rejoined Reginald, 
" words, Laura, that scald my very heart !" 

" You have pained me deeply, also 1" she res- 
ponded. 

" Listen to me, Laura, and be just. I am, no 
doubt, worthy of blame in having sought your 
acquaintance with any ulterior design, and I do 
not deny that such was the case ; but I was then, 
it now seems to me, a thoughtless youth ; I meant 
no evil to you, and if I could have done so, one 
look at your calm sorrowful face, one glance from 
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those pure deep eyes, would have disarmed me. 
You blame me, you reproach me, you have stung 
me to the quick ! but have you then confided in 
me so fully ? have you no secrets, no concealments ? 
Laura, I know that you have, I know, even, that 
you have had secret interviews — secret commu- 
nications with another, and yet, I love you, I trust 
in you — fully — and you have no confidence in me !'* 

It was true ! What right had she to reproach 
him ? the circumstances, her motives, justified her, 
and why not him also ? Covered with confusion, 
she threw herself into his arms. " I have ! I do !" 
she exclaimed. " Forgive me my own, own, Re- 
ginald ! My generous, confiding, best of men 1" 

He pressed her to his heart, but he was sad and 
pained. " Ah, Laura,'* he murmured, " I would 
rather you should plunge a dagger into my heart, 
than stab me with words of reproach. I must not 
love you well, it gives you too much power to 
wound.'' 

She poured out the pent up tenderness of her 
heart more fully than she had ever done before, to 
soothe him and console ; and it was now, when 
both were softened and subdued by what had 
passed, that he prayed for an early day to con- 
summate their imion ; and she could not, lest he 
should still suspect her of mistrust, refuse to grant 
his prayer. 

Then he told her, as Norrey had heard, that he 
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must leave her for a few days to see the Earl of 
Glenarm, to resign his secretaryship, and to visit 
his little property, the lease of which was about to 
expire, and to make arrangements for his altered 
mode of life. The details of his pecuniary affairs, 
and their plans for the future, would have little 
interest for the reader, so we will pass over the 
remainder of their conversation in silence. 

Reginald stayed late that evening, and something 
of that pain and sadness which the faintest shadow 
of discord ever leaves upon very sensitive and 
affectionate hearts, troubled the happiness which 
their approaching union would otherwise have 
inspired. Yet their parting was even more tender 
than usual. 

On the following day, Reginald had resumed his 
customary manner, but the approaching temporary 
parting occupied the thoughts of both, and threw 
a soft sadness over the fleeting hours. 

The lover was full of uneasiness for the safety of 
his betrothed, and many were his charges that she 
would take care of herself for his sake ; then, not 
satisfied with her smiling assurances, he reiterated 
his anxieties to Mrs. Vining. He even endeavoured 
to extract a promise from Laura that she would 
not stir beyond the gates till his return ; but this 
she playfully persisted in refusing, for she half 
hoped, half feared that George might find means 
to request a last interview, and much she longed 
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to be able to terminate her embarrassing connection 
with this persecuted youth, 

Mrs. Vining, who was in high spirits at the 
prospect of a speedy escape from the seclusion of 
Lauraville, when her matronly guardianship of her 
sister should be no longer needed, now proposed a 
stroll along the road, since even this much liberty 
was to be curtailed in the absence of their escort. 

The lovers assented, and Reginald with a lady 
on either arm, passed the lodge gates. 

Mrs. Vining chattered away, gaily rallying her 
companions on their sentimentality; Reginald 
retorted with ready repartee, and Laura, leaning 
on her lover's arm, mused thoughtfully. 

Suddenly, she started. A strange figure sprung 
up from the ditch side, and with an eager gesture, 
almost touched her with his outstretched hand. 

" Be off, fellow ! How dare you frighten the 
ladies in this way ?" cried Reginald, hastily freeing 
his right arm from Mrs. Vining's hold, and shaking 
his cane menacingly. 

The wayfarer was already twenty paces ahead, 
and cried out vociferously, " Tear them up, gather 
them up, rend and tear, rend and tear, gather them 
up, seek and find, tear them across, tear away !"* 

* Such, or similar are the invitations of the Ragmen in many 
districts of Ireland at the present day ; but I cannot assert posi- 
tively that this notable profession flourished at the date of my story. 
If it did so, however, the customary tenacity of traditionary usages 
may justify us in supposing that it was conducted in the same man- 
ner then as now. 
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As he hobbled on at a very rapid pace uttering 
these uncouth cries of an Irish ragman's trade, and 
seemingly unheeding of the party following, Mrs. 
Vining first, and then her companions, burst into 
hearty laughter. 

In truth the aspect of the figure before them 
was sufficiently ludicrous. 

He was of small stature, somewhat humped, and 
of rather un wieldly bulk ; a lai^ wig of tangled 
tow almost concealed his brow, and hung disordered 
about his neck and shoulders, a tolerably well filled 
sack containing his precious articles of trade hung 
on his back ; and a pedlar's box of nameless cheap 
toys, threads and needles, and sweeties, destined 
to be bartered for rags, was suspended from his 
neck, and supported by a leather strap at his waist. 
Yet with all these encumbrances, the ragman rolled 
and hobbled along with a speed that belied his 
appearance of age, rapidly increasing the distance 
between himself and our walking party. 

" I do not much like the looks of that fellow 
after all," said Reginald, pausing at once it his 
laughter and his walk; ''I think we had better 
return.'' 

" Absurd !" exclaimed Mrs. Vining. " I declare, 
Mr. Devines, you are as timid as a girl 1" 

" When this dear one is with me, I believe I 
am," replied Reginald, pressing Laura's arm 
affectionately, ^^ and the times are such that one 
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cannot be too cautious. Remember the other 
night 1" 

*' Pooh ! those people meant %o harm," rejoined 
Mrs. Vining, " it was only a little conjugal quarrel 
depend upon it, and it is much to be hoped/' she 
added laughing, "that you may not have some 
experience in such things before you have been a 
twelvemonth wed." 

" Laura, dearest, would you like to turn ? did 
that fellow frighten you ?" whispered Reginald. 

*' Oh no, no !" she answered, but her reply to 
the latter question was not quite true. She had 
been startled, and now it struck her that there had 
been something like a folded paper in the hand 
that was thrust towards her so abruptly; she 
walked on, musing and conjecturing. 

They had now reached the edge of a picturesque 
old stone quarry, and paused, as all lovers of 
scenery would be constrained to do, to admire the 
singular combination which gave to simple objects 
a character of romantic wildness. 

It was a favourite spot with Laura, and forgetting 
her former fancies, she eagerly pointed out to Regi- 
nald the fine forms of the broken masses of rock 
which formed the foreground, the black sullen pool 
in the deepest part' of the quarry, with the isolated 
moss-grown pinnacle upon its verge, whence a poor 
girl once threw herself it was said, into the dark 
water. And then she pointed to a ruined hut 
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almost overhanging the verge of the quarry, where 
it had been cut sheer down to a depth that made 
the head dizzy to gaze upon ; and longer might she 
have expiated on the familiar beauties of this scene, 
but from the tottering chimney of this very hut, a 
head and arm suddenly emerged, and a clear voice 
cried out: '^Rend and tear, rend and tear! be- 
ware, beware, beware 1" 

Laura now trembled indeed, she gazed intently, 
the great wig half concealed the features, but the 
voice was surely the voice of George ! 

She slightly waved her handkerchief, the strange 
figure waved his hand as if in reply, and repeating, 
" beware, beware, beware,'' disappeared as he had 
come. 

" Would to Heaven you were safe at home ! but 
for you, I would hunt that fellow if it were to the 
bottomless pit !" exclaimed Reginald passionately. 
"But it is impossible to leave you, you tie my 
hands !" 

" Why get so excited ?" said Laura gently, " the 
man, if he means any thing at all, can mean us no 
harm." 

"Certainly not,'* joined in Mrs. Vining, "he 
bids us beware ; but for my part, I regard him as 
a madman, I am sure he looks it. I am afraid of 
mad people, let us ^o home." 

" There is danger lurking somewhere, I am con- 
vinced/' said Reginald, " and now, at least, Laura, 
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I trust you will give me your promise not to leave 
the house till I return. Indeed, I hardly know 
how to leave you at all, and wish I could persuade 
you to go to friends in Armagh, until the hour 
arrives when I can become your lawful and con- 
stant protector.'* 

Mrs. Vining urged the same counsel, but Laura 
had her own private reasons for evading the point. 
Her absence from Lauraville would effectually dis- 
appoint every effort that George might make to see 
her again, which was to her an object more and 
more intensely desired, as her union with Reginald 
drew more near. 

Having conducted the ladies in safety to their 
home, their escort bade them farewell, intending to 
leave Armagh the following morning, and pro- 
mising that his absence should not exceed a week. 
The sisters were therefore astonished while seated 
at the breakfast-table next morning to see him 
enter, accompanied by Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

" What now is the matter?" asked Laura, as she 
sprung up and clasped his hand fondly in both of 
hers. 

" Nothing, darling of my heart, but I could not 
go without seeing you once more, that fellow's 
beware haunted me all night.*' 

" What a persecuted heroine you are to be sure 1" 
laughed the lively little Mrs. Fitzgerald, " it seems 
you cannot stir a step without an adventure, so 
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there is nothing for it, we are all agreed, but to lock 
you up ; and our friend here has insisted that 
I should come and cany you off to Armagh, 
where you may find safety under my husband's 
magisterial protection, until he returns to claim 
you." 

" Yes, indeed, dear Laura, you must do so ! be 
persuaded by me, my life, for I shall be miserable 
every hour that I am away from you, if you do 
not." 

Laura had no plausible argument ready with 
which to colour a refusal ; the two matrons voci- 
ferously insisted upon the measure as one of neces- 
sity, if only for the preparation of the wedding 
garments ; and Laura had no alternative ; but with 
thanks on her lips, and reluctance in her heart, to 
accept the invitation. 

Reginald wished to drive the whole party to 
Armagh immediately ; but the ladies, after some 
whispered conversation, negatived this proposition. 
The room hitherto occupied by Reginald must 
undergo some tidying up, Mrs. Fitzgerald said, 
before it could be ready for the sisters ; some little 
preparation also was requisite on their part, and it 
was arranged that Mr. Fitzgerald should come 
over for them the following morning. 

The ladies then began to chatter over the late 
alarms so gaily, that the incidents soon assumed a 
merely ludicrous character, to all but Reginald, 
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whose love for Laura exaggerated every circum- 
stance. 

Mrs. Vining's second hand description of the 
moonlight struggle between the presumed conjugal 
pair, and Laura's heroic hurling of a stone at the 
combatants, amused Mrs. Fitzgerald infinitely, and 
Laura's own well told story of the ragman's solemn 
ghost-like warning, "Beware, beware, beware!" 
threw her into fits of laughter, till our heroine 
herself caught the infection, and begun to look 
upon the incident as an absurdity, in which all that 
was serious, was the colouring given by their own 
imaginations. Even Reginald, at last smiled at 
their careless rattle, and hoped they might be right 
in looking upon it so lightly. 

Laura began to think that her imagination, so 
much occupied with the subject, might easily have 
deceived her in supposing that the voice was that 
of George, and even that the waving of the man's 
hand was a significant reply to her waved hand- 
kerchief. To what purpose, she thought, was so 
strange a masquerade? True, he was a hunted 
fugitive, an escaped prisoner, and the disguise 
might not have been assumed for her alone ; yet 
surely, some less ridiculous travestie would have 
suited his purpose, as well as some less enigmatical 
warning, if indeed a warning was intended. What 
was she to beware of? of Reginald, as he had 
before hinted, or of some as yet unknown peril ? 

K 2 
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If the caution were intended to be useful, it should 
certainly have been more significant. 

Thus argued Laura ; and still without entirely 
convincing or calming her mind. 

Reginald, being again with his mistress, lingered 
on and on, and could not say farewell until Mrs. 
Fitzgerald insisted on his conducting her home. 

Then he remained to dine with her, and thus, 
instead of early morning, the afternoon was very 
far advanced before he mounted his horse and took 
the northern road. 

He did not press his animal, having a long 
journey before him, and the brief autumn twilight 
was already spreading her veil over the earth, when 
he reached a " cross," about ten or twelve miles 
from Armagh. 

I do not mean a cross of grey mouldering stone, 
a relic for the tourist's gaze or the antiquary's 
speculation, as the English reader may suppose ; 
nor yet a cross of wood sustaining all the emblems 
of the passion, such as are erected in Southern 
Europe to awaken the devotion of the Christian 
wayfarer. I simply mean, for so they speak in 
Erin, a place where cross roads meet. 

Here Reginald slackened his pace to consider the 
direction he ought to pursue, when suddenly a 
young girl started up from the gnarled root of an 
aged oak tree where she had been sitting, and 
stood directly in his path. 
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" Take care of yourself, my child !'' said Regi- 
nald, pulling up to turn his horse aside, " why do 
you stand gazing at me so curiously?" 

*' Surely he is tall enough, and comely enough !" 
said the girl as if in soliloquy, " so I suppose it's 
himself at last !" 

" Who are you seeking?" 

" May be, yer honour's name is Devines/' said 
the girl in reply. 

" May be it is," answered Reginald " how is it 
that you know me ?" 

" They described you, and said you would pass 
this way ; and I've been waiting for you all the 
long day, till I am almost wearied out." 

'* And what were you waiting for, acushla ? I 
don't know you, what can you want with me ? and 
who bade you wait ?" 

" No matter for all that," replied the girl, " no 
matter who they are, nor who I am ; but if you are 
Mr. Reginald Devines, just turn your horse's head, 
an' go back to purtect them that need you." 

Reginald started, and the blood ran cold in his 
veins. " Who are you ? I insist on knowing !" he 
cried, springing from his horse, and trying, with 
the bridle on his arm to seize hold of the girl, 
whose features he could hardly discern in the twi- 
light. 

She eluded him, however, and gliding like an 
eel, through a small aperture in the hedge, she cried 
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out shrilly, " Beware, beware, beware !" and sped 
with the foot of a fawn across the fields. 

Reginald stood one moment aghast, then sprang 
upon his horse, struck spurs into his flanks, and 
galloped back the road he came. 

But his speed little served him. Two miles 
from Armagh the animal stumbled over a stone, 
fell forward, and cut his knees severely ; and the 
impatient Reginald was compelled to lead him into 
the town, muttering, I fear, oaths and curses 
against man and beast, which I should be sorry to 
hear and unable to repeat. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE ATTACK, 



The ladies at Lauraville had been busy with 
their preparations aU the evening, and our heroine's 
thoughts, I believe, were even more occupied with 
Greorge, and the embarrassment, and, perhaps, in- 
jury, which her disappearance might occasion him, 
than even with her absent lover. 

She tried in vain to devise some plan for seeing 
him again, or for conveying to him the relics she 
had in charge. She knew not even how to leave 
for him a re-assuring message, in case he should 
enquire for her.. Norrey she assuredly dare not 
trust, and Mary, the old cook, was both deaf 
and dull. 

While tormented with these difficulties, she had 
some trouble to give coherent replies to Mrs. 
Vining's questions or remarks. 

That lady, delighted as a child at the near pro- 
spect of exchanging a tete-h-tete companionship 
with her sedate sister, for the gay prattle of Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, was in the highest spirits; for, unfor- 
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tunately, it rarely happened that these two sisters 
had their feeUngs tuned in unison. Another mo- 
ment, however, and they became so, although — to 
continue the figure — it was in a diJBferent key from 
the last. 

Suddenly, voices were heard in altercation ; one 
of them was Norrey's ; and almost at the same 
moment the door of the room burst open, and a 
man with black crape over his face, rushed forward, 
dragging the servant-girl with him. 

" Stir, and I will kill you !" he cried to her as 
he loosed his hold. " Laura ! Quick ! Barricade 
the windows ! It is 1 1" cried George, tearing the 
crape from his face, and rushing . to the indicated 
work. 

Almost at the same moment, Mary, the cook, 
burst into the room, with eyes wide staring and 
mouth agape, brandishing a spit which she had 
caught up for her defence; gasping with terror, 
and scarcely able to articulate, she exclaimed : 

"Och, murther, murther! Miss Laura, what 
will we do? The garden is filled with Steel- 
boys !" 

One brief exclamation of terror, and then both 
Captain Vandeleur's daughters were as collected, if 
not as cool, as though they were trained in dangers. 

Mrs. Vining saw that Laura knew and trusted 
the stranger, and without asking a question, she 
followed with promptitude all his directions. Al- 
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readv the shutters were barred, and the tables and 
chairs were piled up against them, when a fearful 
shout was heard, and a volley of stones shattered 
every pane of glass in the lower rooms. 

" Where are the fire-arms ?" cried George. 

" Come !" was Laura's laconic reply ; and seiz- 
ing a light she led the way up stairs, followed by 
the rest of the terrified little party. 

There was less lack of arms, than of those who 
could use them ; but each seized some weapon, in 
the delusive notion that it might protect her. 
George looked carefully at the loading of a musket, 
and renewed the priming, from a powder-flask 
which Laura silently held towards him, then ap- 
proached a window which commanded the garden. 

" Do not fire !" whispered Laura ; " it will only 
exasperate them." 

" Of course not,'' replied George, " until there is 
need. Now leave this room all of you, and hide 
where you can be safest ; they seem to be consult- 
ing together just now; but we have no shutters 
here, and, doubtless, these windows will go next." 

" Come with us then to the dressing-room," said 
Laura. " Its only window is a small one at the 
end of the house, and we shall be safer there — for 
the present," 

"No; go all of you. Mind that girl; do not 
let her out of your sight. She betrayed you ; and be 
sure you tell me if there is anything new, I will ob- 
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serve them here ; but oh 1 why did you not take 
my note yesterday, Laura ? Before this time, you 
could have had a guard, as I there advised/' 

" Your note I when ? Were you the ragman ?*' 

" Yes/' 

" Ah, you were too well disguised 1" 

Again a rattUng volley of stones, the sharp sound 
of shivered glass, the cold air rushing in, the yell of 
the ruffians below, the shrill shrieks of the women 
servants, made a medley of terror and confusion ; 
in the midst of which, the females all crowded 
scrambling together into the dressing-room, trem- 
bling and clinging to one another, but happily al- 
most unhurt. 

" Oh, it is my fault 1 it is my doing !" cried 
Norrey, flinging herself at the feet of her mistress, 
and embracing them passionately. " We'll all be 
murdered, and 'twas me that did it 1" 

" You ! What is it that you have done ?" de- 
manded Laura, sternly. 

" You wretch ! you brought the Steel-boys on 
us 1" exclaimed Mrs. Vining. 

" Not the Steel-boys ; I didn't know I It's that 
Callaghan, dear Miss Laura ! You warned me 
often against him. I was to let him in, just him, 
for no harm almost as I thought and oh. Miss, 
Miss, the whole of them would have been in now, 
but for that young man ! He knocked Callaghan 
down by the door, and sprung in first, then drew 
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the bolts and up with its shutters in a jififey, and 
dragged me away with him/' 

There was no time for more words, a frash sound 
caught their ear, heavy blows struck repeatedly 
and deliberately upon the front door of the house. 

" Gracious Heaven ! we are surrounded !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vining, and rushed away to consult 
with the stranger who had so opportunely cotne to 
their assistance. 

Laura, who was nearest to the window, had her 
attention rivetted upon another object, from which 
she could not take her eyes. 

The night was almost dark, except when the 
waning moon struggled for brief intervals through 
clouds and fog, and made things dimly visible ; 
but Laura knew So well each feature of the scene, 
that she could detect more readily than a stranger, 
the smallest change. 

The window at which she stood, was, as I have 
said, the only one in the gable end of the house ; 
opposite to it ran a wall of masonry, at a distance 
of fully ten feet, the top of which was within a foot 
or two of being on a level with the sill of the 
window. 

Along the summit of this wall Laura perceived a 
large dark object, gliding or moving stealthily 
along. She strained her eyes through the gloom, 
she wiped the glass, sullied with vapour, and held 
in her breath ; the object, whatever it was, ap- 
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proaclied slowly and with evident caution, stopping 
from time to time, and its form seemed constantly 
varying to her sight, still becoming more defined in 
its outlines as it drew more near. 

Suddenly a coarse voice from below cried out, 
" Hollo, there ! who is that upon the wall ?" 

There was no response, 

" Answer, or I'll stone you 1" cried the voice. 
''Friend or foe? the word!" 

"Fool! don't you see it's only a dog?" said 
another man near him ; " come, on with you to the 
front." 

" If it is but a dog there's the less harm to give 
him a stone," returned the other, " they have vicious 
brutes here !" 

The object hurried forward much more quickly 
than before, and the moon gleaming forth from the 
hurrying rack of clouds, Laura saw, indeed, the 
head of the watchdog Wolf, clearly relieved for a 
moment against the illumined portion of the sky ; 
but not Wolf alone, a human form sprang sud- 
denly erect, swung forward his arms, and with 
almost supernatural vigour leaped upwards sud- 
denly, and dashed himself head foremost through 
the closed window, scattering the glass and slight 
framework before him. 

The women servants recoiled, filling the air with 
shrieks; Laura, herself, started backwards, pa- 
ralysed for a moment with astonishment and dread 
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at such an act of boldness ; but instantly recollecting 
the imminence of the peril in which she stood, she 
snatched the spit from Mary's trembling hand, and 
just as the prostrate invader was rising to his feet, 
taking advantage of his defenceless position, she 
pointed her novel bayonet at his throat. Another 
moment, and the weapon had inflicted perhaps, a 
deadly wound, but Norrey sprung forward and 
stayed her, gasping wildly, " Stop, stop. Miss, in 
God's name ! it's Mr. Reginald !" 

And so it, indeed, was : and Laura, an instant 
before a Judith in valour, flung herself now into 
his arms sobbing hysterically.* 

She checked herself in a few moments, however, 
and " Thank Heaven you are safe !" burst simul- 
taneously from the lips of both. 

" Poor Wolf ! good Wolf !" cried Norrey. The 
dog, after his master's leap, ran to and fro on the 
top of the wall facing the window, yelping wist- 
fully. The ruffians from below hurled volleys of 
stones at him, and one seemed to have hit him, for 
with a louder yelp, the dog bounded through the 

* This rash and courageous act, improbable as it may appear, 
^as actually performed exactly as related, by a very near relation of 
the author, on the occasion of an attack by Whiteboys about the 
year 1820 — 1. It was, however, performed, not for the defence 
of a betrothed, but of his sisters, one of whom played the part of 
the heroine witli the spit. 1 should have preferred to select some 
nobler weapon for Laura, but for my wish to adhere to the truth. 
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aperture made by Reginald, and added himself to 
the number of the defenders. 

"Where is your sister?" enquired Reginald, 
looking round anxiously, while returning the frantic 
caresses of the brave dog. 

At the same moment, Mrs. Vining rushed in, as 
hurriedly as she had withdrawn, shutting the door 
behind her with terrified precipitation. 

" They are breaking in the front door Laura, 
where shall we go ?" 

" Let me pass !" cried Reginald. " Wolf ! come, 
good dog !" 

" Stop !" exclaimed Laura, darting after him, 
" take arms, at least ; look, here are pistols, loaded 
— my father's sword." 

The report of fire-arms here broke upon the ear, 
followed by confused shouts and cries. 

Reginald rushed down the stairs followed by 
Wolf ; the women clung together at the stair head. 
One pannel of the entrance door was battered in, 
a human body had filled the gap for a moment, 
but ere he could make good his entrance the in- 
truder was shot by George, and was instantly 
carried away by those outside. 

Whether the man were mortally wounded or not 
could not be known, but through this gap bounded 
forth Wolf just as Reginald arrived upon the scene. 
He, seeing a strange man in the haU grasping a 
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musket, threw himself upon him, and by his su- 
perior size and strength would instantly have 
overpowered him, had not the sisters simultaneously 
called to him to forbear. 

" He is a friend ! he is our defender !" they ex- 
claimed. 

"Your pardon. Sir," cried Reginald, and 
scrambled through the breach after Wolf, who was 
now, as might be known by his deep mouthed 
bay, in hot pursuit of the foe, whom the unexpected 
defence had dismayed and routed. 

George followed, and soon his fleet foot was 
foremost in the chase. 

Wolf, with the revengeful instinct of his race, 
had singled out one special object for his ire ; he 
tracked him closer and closer, and George kept as 
near as he was able, to be ready for his support. 
That man had a heavy hammer in his hand ; twice 
George saw him half pause, half turn, half raise the 
weapon, then with panting breath, pursue his des- 
perate way. 

Now the dog is close upon his heels ! suddenly 
the man's flight is checked, the dog's teeth have 
seized their prey^ The man yelled out a curse — 
the voice was CaUaghan's — but with the curse 
came a terrific blow of that heavy hammer upon 
the poor brute's skull, and Wolf with a brief howl 
of agony lay lifeless at his feet. 

Poor gallant Wolf ! 
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George, full of rage, swung the butt end of the 
musket, which he still retained, high in the air, and 
would not have delayed to pay back in kind the 
debt of blood, but at this moment a considerable 
number of the Steel-boys from the garden front of 
the house swept by. These, later than their con- 
federates, had caught the panic and fled ; and now, 
tearing through the hedge, they nished wildly 
onward, bearing the threatened combatants along 
in their flight. 

In the darkness and confusion they soon were 
separated, -though George went forward recklessly, 
hoping yet to flnd his foe. 

Reginald, meanwhile, seeing the uselessness of 
pursuit under such circumstances, had soon re- 
turned to relieve his anxieties about the ladies, 
and take such precautions for their safety as the 
case admitted. 

George, also, at length had paused, for want of 
breath, and was reflecting upon what course it 
would now be most prudent for him to pursue, 
when lo ! a cry of alarm from those who preceded 
him ; and many of them turned upon their steps, 
and fled with renewed vigour, scattering in every 
direction. 

The luckless George, in doubt what this 
might signify, drew himself under the nearest 
bush; and, presently, a more regular tramp than 
that of Steel-boys was heard, torches and lanthoms 
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gleamed along the road, and lit up the forms of 
soldiers, and a miscellaneous throng of civilians. 
Their Ughts glanced as they passed upon the po- 
lished barrel of our fugitive's musket ; there was a 
shout — a rush ; and George found himself again a 
prisoner ! 

When Reginald had passed through Armagh, he 
left his lamed horse at his old quarters, and hastily 
mentioned to Mr. Fitzgerald his new alarm. Upon 
this, the prudent magistrate had promptly mustered 
such soldiers and constabulary as could be sum- 
moned on so brief a notice, and at so late an hour ; 
and the worthy and zealous gentleman himself 
headed the party ; and now, leaving the major part 
to scour the roads of the fugitives, and make cap- 
tives if they could, he himself, with a few of the con- 
stables, conducted the prisoner to Lauraville. 

Reginald, when they arrived, was engaged in 
barricading, as best he might, the fractured door 
and windows. 

" So it was no false alarm !" exclaimed the ma- 
gistrate. " You have had the Steel-boys here in 
earnest ?" 

" See the proofs of their handiwork !" returned 
Reginald. " But your aid is a little too late, my 
worthy magistrate ; ' I fluttered the Volscians 
alone/ or rather, with the help of an unknown 
friend, who appears to have vanished as strangely as 
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he came ; perhaps he was some saintly visitant, 
St. Patrick in propria persona" 

" You speak gaily ; there is no great harm done, 
I perceive. The ladies are safe, and not much 
frightened, I hope." 

" Indeed, we are terribly frightened !" said Mrs. 
Vining, emerging from the dining-room. " Not a 
pane of glass is left in the whole place, and Heaven 
knows what further mischief we shall find in the 
morning." 

" No life or limb lost, however?'* 

** Only one killed or wounded on the side of the 
enemy/' returned Reginald. " Hd was shot down 
just where you stand." 

The magistrate recoiled, and the gay-hearted 
Reginald laughed. 

" Dear Reginald, how can yen !" murmured 
Laura, in a tone of mingled reproof and tenderness. 

" You are quite right, my own child ; far from 
laughing, I ought to be thanking God for your 
safety. This had nearly proved a sad business, 
Fitzgerald." 

" How so ? Tell me all about it : did you get 
here before them ?" 

" No. I ran for my very life, all the way from 
Armagh, till I came to the bounds of the place ; I 
felt as if my limbs could not move fast enough. 
But all at once, a chill came over me, and paralysed 
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my movements — a dread of something terrible ! 
The moisture poured from my brow ; I stood still, 
gasping, and it was well for me, for had I con- 
tinued to run forward as I wished, I should have 
rushed into the midst of them, and, perhaps, been 
torn to pieces, like a fox by the hounds. But in 
that moment's pause, I heard enough to know that 
a crowd of men were between me and the house. I 
caught a glimpse of some of them in a gleam of 
moonUght ; the fellows had crapes on their faces, 
and I knew at once that they musl> be Steel-boys. 
Think of my horror, with these poor women alone 
in the house I 

" I stole down the lane, and foimd the garden- 
door open, and that side of the house beset also. I 
crept along in the shadow of the hedge, and got 
into the shrubbery, and so to the stable-yard, where 
I heard Wolf howling and barking desperately. I 
thought he would have torn me before I could 
loosen him ; but when I had done so, he was as 
silent as a lamb — ^the fine fellow — as if he knew 
that work had to be done. 

" I patted him, and whispered to him, and held 
his mouth shut with my hands for a few moments, 
and he seemed to understand me like a Christian. 
I then crept stealthily on, and he crept stealthily 
too. I got on the wall, which runs from the stable- 
yard to the end of the house, and he jumped on it 
after me. 
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" You know, Fitzgerald, that wall is quite low 
near the yard, and gets higher and higher from the 
fall of the ground, till where it fronts the gable ; 
but Wolf did not mind that. 

" I crawled on, as flat as I could crawl, so as not 
to be seen from below, and now and then checked 
the dog by catching his leg, and sometimes I had 
to crouch behind him, thinking the fellows below 
saw me. At last, they did so, and challenged me ; 
but I did not care then ; I was opposite the win- 
dow ; I knew it was a neck or nothing leap, but I 
was maddened to think of the villains breaking in 
before me, and not a soul to protect my treasure. 
I dashed through the window, head foremost, 
and there, by good luck, was my Laura, safe and 
sound, ready to receive me." 

" To receive you ! yes, indeed !" said Laura, 
shuddering ; " a pretty reception ; but how could I 
dream it was you ! Supposing him a Steel-boy 
Mr. Fitzgerald, I thrust at him with a pike, and 
might have killed him, but for Norrey, who recog- 
nized him." 

"And Wolf r 

" Wolf leapt in after me," resumed Reginald ; 
" and when the man was shot here in front, he 
joined the stranger and me in the pursuit of the 
horde of villains, or rather, he was foremost." 

" Who was this stranger you speak of?" inquired 
the magistrate. 
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*' A friend of mine/' replied Laura, " who came 
just in the nick of time to warn and aid us." 

" Your friend stands here now a captive !" said a 
voice outside. 

" What's that ?" demanded several of the party. 

" Miss Vandeleur," resumed George, for it was 
of course he who had spoken ; " Miss Vandeleur, 
your gallant dog lies brained upon the road, and I 
am standing on your threshold, a prisoner. I pray 
you to explain to these gentlemen that they have 
committed a mistake, and request that they will 
allow me, if you have no commands, to proceed on 
my way." 

"You!" exclaimed Laura, springing forward at 
the first word. " Oh, Mr. Fitzgerald, tell them at 
once to release him ! Without this gentleman, we 
should have been utterly lost. Sir ; he came at great 
risk to our defence ; he barricaded the house ; he 
fired on the assailants ; without him, the place 
would have been ransacked, and, before Reginald 
arrived, we might all have been murdered." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir," said the magistrate, 
" but you will excuse me ; the circumstances, you 
cannot but allow, were very suspicious. He was 
lying under a hedge or bush. Miss Vandeleur, with 
arms in his hand. However, of course it must be 
a mistake ! Bring the gentleman in, constable." 

" I'd take my oath on't he's a Steel-boy, for all 
they say !" whispered that functionary, as he passed 
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the magistrate. " You'd best be careful^ yer 
honour." 

" Certainly, certainly, Miss Laura,"' replied Mr. 
Fitzgerald to some earnest entreaties urged sotto 
voce by his fair friend ; '^ only some slight examina- 
tion for form's sake. Captain Stevens and his 
soldiers saw the capture, and being a prisoner, 
taken with arms in his hand, I have no alternative. 
I must have some account to give of him/' 

There were lights in the open dining-room ; they 
led poor George close up to them ; and to Laura's 
infinite distress, he was at once recognized by both 
the magistrate and Thurles, the constable. His 
foreign cast of features was too peculiar to admit a 
doubt. 

" Surely, this is the young man who escaped 
from jail a few weeks since 1" exclaimed the former, 
and " Ha ! it's ye that we've catched again, is it !" 
simultaneously ejaculated the latter. 

George looked appealingly to Laura, but did not 
reply. 

" Mr. Fitzgerald," said she, " this gentleman is 
my friend, and has shown himself to-night the 
friend of all of us ! Millicent, you saw how oppor- 
tunely he came to our assistance ! Reginald, you 
know how bravely he defended us ! Will you show 
your gratitude by allowing him to remain in this 
position without a word !" 

"I feel the obligation," replied Reginald, "and 
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can assure you, Mr. Fitzgerald, on the faith of a 
man, that you may at once dismiss the charge of 
participation in the attack of to-night; he was 
throughout for the defence ; the ladies were saved 
by his timely warning and his brave exertions." 

" I am awkwardly placed here," said the magis- 
trate, "for I need not say that I share in the 
gratitude for his services to our friends ; but will 
the young man state how he became cognisant of 
the design of the ruflSans ? He has been suspected, 
you are aware, of complicity with these disloyal 
disturbers of the peace, and I fear that what has 
just occurred, only tends to confirm the suspicion." 

" This is hardly fair judgment. Sir," remarked 
George ; " you would argue, that if a person be- 
comes casually aware of any plot or mischievous 
design, and endeavours to frustrate it, he is, there- 
fore, a confederate of those plotters and malefactors ! 
I was taught in another school of logic !" 

" Your objection may be just. Sir, while deahng 
in generals," replied Mr. Fitzgerald ; " but if you 
*were acquainted with this intended outrage, it was 
your duty to inform the authorities, and not trust 
to the valour of your single arm for the defence of 
this house and its inhabitants/^ 

" You are aware. Sir, that strong personal mo- 
tives deterred me fipom doing so," returned George. 
** I did, however, what I could ; I endeavoured to 
put the family on their guard, and partly faihng in 
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this, I took measures for preventing the journey of 
this gentleman, who, however, arrived later than I 
expected, or I had not needed to expose myself to 
the annoyance — for I cannot suppose you will suffer 
it to go further — that I at present endure." 

" Is it to you that I am indebted for the warning 
I received ?" enquired Reginald. 

" If a country girl gave you the warning, Sir, 
she followed my instructions," replied George. 

" Really, Fitzgerald," said Reginald, apart to the 
magistrate, " we owe everything to this young man, 
and whatever old scores you may have against him, 
I think you should strain a point and forget them, 
old fellow. Come, let him go free, with all oiu* 
thanks, and I for one will bid him God speed, to 
bootr 

" I am sorry to say it," returned the magistrate, 
" but I am here as a public character, and private 
feelings must not be allowed to interfere. My duty 
at present is to take all the evidence I can collect 
as to the late outrage ; and, as to this young man, 
whom his unlucky stars have thrown a second time ' 
into our hands, 1 have no alternative but to send 
him back to the prison whence he escaped, on the 
old charge, irrespective of anything which has oc- 
curred to-night, and which, I regret to add, still 
appears to me of a doubtful character." 

" But he was innocent of the first charge 1" ex- 
claimed Laura, eagerly. " I told you long since. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald, that I believed him so; I have 
talked with him since, and now know certainly that 
he was so." 

** Have you s^en him since his escape, before to- 
night ?" enquired Mr. Fitzgerald. 

" Yes," said Laura ; " and I am quite certain — " 

" Hush ! " interrupted the magistrate, very 
gravely, " be certain of nothing. Miss Vandeleur, 
and be very careful what you say 1" Then, moving 
towards her, he whispered, "This may prove a 
serious business ; be cautious, or you may yet be 
involved in a charge of misprision of felony." 

Laura fell back, confused, and somewhat alarmed. 

Reginald looked agitated and uneasy ; Mrs. Vi- 
ning, excited and inquisitive. 

** Pray, your worship," said the constable, 
bustling up, " will you enquire was any other of the 
conspirators, I mean the rioters, inside the house 
but this one ?" 

Mr. Fitzgerald put the question, and received a 
reply in the negative. 

" Then here's what will help to convict him, I'll 
go bail, of being one of them !" he cried, holding 
out in triumph the piece of crape which George had 
torn from his face on entering. 

" And what has that to do with it?" said Laura, 
rallying her fleeting courage, and bold in the cause 
of misfortune. " Give it to me, Mr. Thurles ; do 
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you not see that both my sister and myself wear 

George cast on her a sad but grateful glance. 

" And what part of a lady's dress may this be, 
I'd like to know, Miss Vandeleur ?" said the man, 
holding it up, as if studying its form and use. 

" Hand it here. Sir !" interposed the Magistrate 
sternly. " Take away the prisoner, and lodge him 
safely in the jail before day-break. I shall stay 
here till morning to survey the premises, and take 
the depositions of the various witnesses; but at 
present the ladies have need of repose. Clear the 
room !" 

" Let me speak one word with him ?" whispered 
Laura, earnestly, as the men prepared to lead away 
George, looking proud, sad, and silent. 

"Dear Miss Vandeleur, much better not!" re- 
plied the Magistrate. 

" Oh, think what he has done for us !'* she 
exclaimed, " how can you let him go thus ! come 
here Reginald, and plead for me." 

"Do you wish, Mr. Devines, that this lady 
should have private speech of the prisoner ?" 

"I am not in Laura's confidence with regard 
to that young man," replied he gravely, " but she 
is her own mistress, I do not wish to interfere, 
or prevent her doing what she thinks fit." 

" Speak to him then. Miss Vandeleur, if you 
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insist upon it," said Mr. Fitzgerald, " but for your 
own sake, be very guarded. Men," he continued, 
as he led Laura down the room, " guard the doors, 
but leave the prisoner free in the centre of the 
hall." 

And there with many eyes upon them, but no 
ear sufficiently near to catch their guarded speech, 
Laura and George had their interview. 

''What a destiny is mine!'* he exclaimed, "it 
is hard now to maintain my trust that I shall 
triumph in the end 1" 

"You will be acquitted of these accusations, it 
will be easy to prove your innocence, our testimony 
will do so much," said Laura, trying to console. 

" Oh, those first happy evenings that I spent in 
that room!*' cried George, "though even then 
hunted and persecuted, how gay was my heart !'* 

" It will again be so, dear friend ; you are very 
young, and will yet forget your troubles, discover 
your lineage, and — " 

"Ah, that is still an object worth living for," 
interrupted George, then added bitterly, " yet half 
the motive for attaining it you have robbed me of !" 

"Do not speak of that," she answered gently, 
" for your wishes, believe me, could never have been 
realized ; from the first I was your friend, George, 
but not more; and after this night, I should be 
ungrateful indeed if I were less." 

"This night would have been a bright spot 

L 2 
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in my memory, but for that luckless pursuit ; was 
it not enough that they fled! what right had I 
to follow those men and make them also my ene- 
mies, as if I had not enough already! But my 
blood was up, and I forgot prudence — myself — 
everything !'* 

" I have one thing to say," resumed Laura, " I 
have been so anxious to see you. That night, we 
were interrupted you know, when I was going to 
give you the packet — ^and now what can I do with 
it? Norrey has made confessions, which lead me 
to suppose that the attempt of to-night was moved 
by Callaghan and others, in order to possess them- 
selves of it/' 

" Ha ! it brings you also into trouble, then ?** 

"It seems so; but that is not all— is not the 
worst to me. I cannot bear this secrecy, my friend I 
Allow me, I entreat of you, to confide all to him 
from whom I ought to have no concealments ! It 
is, indeed, chiefly to beg this permission that I 
have sought the present interview." 

George's brow grew dark, and he gave no reply. 

" You will not refuse me ?" 

" It is not for myself alone," replied the young 
man, "I am pledged to Father Justin, and he, 
too, is watched, is persecuted. I dare not trust 
his brother ! I dare not trust the friend and secre- 
tary of my most powerful foe. 

^* Ah 1 you do not know Reginald.' 
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George smiled bitterly. 

" He is generous, he is honourable." 

" Talk not of him ; and oh, dear lady, wait yet 
a little while ! A very short time will shew what 
turn my fortunes take ; wait yet a little while, my 
faithful friend !" 

"But this parcel, must I still retain it? have 
you not yet found some other person to whom I 
might transfer it ?" 

" I will tell you what to do," said George, after 
a moment's thoughtful pause. " Since I am again 
a poor prisoner, and shall not be permitted cor- 
respondence with my friends, write to Father Justin, 
tell him my position, my peril, and also ask him 
to relieve you of this irksome charge; he may 
think of some other safe friend, I know none.*' 

" That will do," replied Laura, " I am very sorry 
I cannot serve you better in this matter ; but you 
cannot possibly understand the discomfort, the 
embarrassment, anxiety, and pain I have suffered. 
But do not fear! I will preserve your precious 
deposit and all that you have confided to me, until 
I have your permission, or Father Justin's, to dis- 
close your secrets. Is there anything els6 I can do 
for you, my poor friend ?" 

" I will not trouble you further," replied George, 
sadly. "Oh Laura, I may perish soon, and then 
you may tell all freely to him, to all the world; 
but till then — ^till then — think of me kindly, 
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and be true to me in this matter, as I am faithful 
to you with my whole miserable heart !" 

Laura took his hand and pressed it kindly, 
almost tenderly, for her soul was full of pity. He 
wrung her's convulsively, he dared not, though he 
longed, to carry it to his Ups, and she felt a hot 
tear fall as she relinquished it. 

And thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER XTI, 



THE RIOT. 



Great was the consternation that night and the 
following morning at the Bird's Nest. A wounded 
Steel-boy was taken there as the nearest and safest 
shelter, and lo ! ere the excitement and alarm con- 
sequent upon this event, and the mode of its oc- 
currence had begun to subside, came others of the 
brotherhood, announcing that one of their number 
had been arrested before their eyes, though none 
could tell who the unfortunate was. The conster- 
nation was much increased, by Corbett not being 
aware that any party was about that night. 

Giles O'Hara, the wounded man, was interrro- 
gated as to who had command of the party, but he 
took care not to claim the honour for himself, and 
none of his party betrayed either him or Callaghan. 

Peggy Burke, who had attached herself strongly 
to George — perchance, all too strongly for her peace 
of heart, poor simple soul — ^in the prescient convic- 
tion at which affection often arrives, commenced 
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ullogoning right mournfully the moment she heard 
of a prisoner. 

"It's himself! I know it is, ochone ! They 
have put him in the jail again, ochone, ochone! 
Would none other serve them but him, the cruel 
ruffines ? and now, ochone, ochone, ochone ! how 
will we ever get him out again ? Well never de 
it, never ! and they'll kill him there intirely, the 
fine young gentleman, ochone !" 

Peggy's grief, on this occasion, was all the more 
poignant, because it was she who had disclosed to 
him the intended attack on Lauraville, a project 
which she had learnt from one of the plotters, a 
lad who, in Irish phrase, was " coorting her ;" and 
she had disclosed it because, from the errands 
upon which George had employed her, she knew 
the intelligence would be interesting to him. 

But not to Peggy alone was confined the regret 
and alarm on this occasion. As rumour after ru- 
mour confirmed the beUef that the prisoner was 
none other than George, a general anxiety and 
uneasiness was felt from a variety of causes, till 
presently, quite a sensation was produced, and 
rapidly diff'used itself the country round. 

Unable to discover who had organised the at- 
tack, Corbett was induced to suppose that the 
young stranger, whom he had twice shelterfed in 
his need, had acted this imprudent and presump- 
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tuous part ; and great was his indignation against 
him. 

Good Mistress Corbett wept for her patient, and 
tried to soften her husband's displeasure by ex- 
citing his compassion, and her brother shared her 
feeling. Sam, as has been said, was quartered in 
his sister's house, but daily attended his master at 
his lodgings, and to him he bore, of course, the 
tidings of his reputed son's arrest. The honest 
fellow was highly pleased to observe the painful 
excitement with which Hartigan received the in- 
telligence, as he hoped from it measures useful to 
" the young master," as he still constantly called 
him. 

Hartigan, on his part, having gathered all the 
information that Sam could give, hurried in turn 
to communicate the same to Mr. Varian, and con- 
sult with him upon the emergency. 

These two worthies were greatly disconcerted at 
this new complication of affairs. How now could 
they hope themselves to secure the person of 
George ? How discover the secrets of the myste- 
rious packet ? How prevent the danger of disclo- 
sures from him upon his examination on his trial, 
which might be injurious to their patron, the Earl ? 

Baffled and alarmed, these men hastened to their 
tool, Callaghan, and from him heard such an ac- 
count as he chose to give of the events of the pre- 
ceding night. This genius in guile, then sketched 

L 3 
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oat the story of which he afterwards filled in mi- 
nuter details — and to which he so strenuously and 
ingeniously adhered, in his subsequent cross-exami- 
nations before the magistrates, that he succeeded 
in passing for a shrewd but harmless simpleton, 
instead of a consummate rogue and villain. 

Imprimis, he entirely denied any connexion with 
the Steel-boys; this was the main point. To 
Varian and Hartigan he boasted of the success of 
his negotiations with the girl, Norrey, from whom 
he was that night to have certainly received the 
packet, had not the attack of the Steel-boys thrown 
everything into confusion, terrified the girl, and 
compelled him to take to flight in the me//e, pur- 
sued by the fierce dog. Before the magistrates, he 
described himself as Norrey's bachelor, and related, 
in an amusing style of clownish simplicity, which 
convulsed his hearers with laughter, an altered 
version of the conversation we have recorded rela- 
tive to the charm for lucky marriages, which, the 
girl told him, Miss Vandeleur kept in her bed- 
room, and which they were to have taken the loan 
of that night for their mutual benefit, had not the 
ruffians spoilt their chances. 

Even when confronted with Norrey, this story 
held together. She had no certain knowledge of 
his connexion with the Steel-boys, and he appealed 
to her, asking whether he wore black crape like the 
rest of the vagabonds ; which he had purposely not 
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done, that she might recognize him. He also ap- 
pealed to her whether she had not seen one of the 
villains knock him down, and rush over his body 
into the house. 

Her evidence on this point was considered con- 
clusive in Callaghan's favour, as well as telling 
against George, and he was dismissed with a laugh- 
ing caution against meddling with " charms " that 
were not his. 

So ingeniously near the truth were Callaghan's 
statements, that Norrey herself fully believed in his 
innocence, and was so penitent for having supposed 
him capable of bringing the Steel-boys upon them, 
that he saw plainly she was as much in his hands 
as ever, should he again need her assistance. 
Norrey, too, full of womanly pity for personal suf- 
ferings, condoled with him for the severe bite in- 
flicted by Wolf, from which he limped painfully ; 
but remembering that the girl was fond of the dog, 
he took special care not to betray that the brave 
animal met with its death at his hands. 

I have found it convenient to notice these par- 
ticulars concerning Callaghan's examination in this 
place, rather than to return to him and his pro- 
ceedings ; but will now resume, where the subject 
interposed itself to interrupt me. 

Mr. Varian and Hartigan severally visited the 
Bird's Nest that day. They had not, of course, 
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kuown of George's late concealment there, but 
they knew that the Corbett family felt an interest 
in him ; and each, in his special maimer, now ex- 
pressed his concern at the rumour of his recapture, 
with a view of eliciting any information which the 
family might be possessed of. 

In the evening, many other visitors went to dis- 
cuss the aflfair with Corbett. There came Mr. 
Murray, and old Randal Thorn, and two of the 
brothers Berry. Cautious Tim, and his son Denny 
followed, and several others ; and each as he arrived, 
sate down and Ut his pipe, much in the manner of 
a council of Red Indians, staying on, till there was 
quite a large assemblage. Little that was explana- 
tory of the attack was elicited, but Terence Berry 
threw some little light upon George's movements, 
by disclosing that he had sought him late on the 
evening preceding that event, disguised as a rag- 
man, and begged him to watch for a traveller who 
would pass his house the next morning, and warn 
him to go back and protect those he loved, for they 
were in danger ; and that in questioning further, he 
ascertained that the said traveller was the tall 
stranger who was looked upon as Miss Vandeleur's 
bachelor. Terence added, that he had not felt 
willing to take part in a matter he did not well 
understand, but being anxious to oblige George, 
he had at length agreed to station his sister to give 
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tlie warning, at the Fairy's Oak two miles beyond 
his house, so that if mischief came of it, none 
need know who had spoken the word. 

A great deal of discussion and a countless 
number of conjectures followed this narrative. 
George, it will be recollected, had been seen by the 
whole body of Steel-boys when he had in delirium 
harangued them as the Earl of Glenarm ; and his 
startling appearance and language, on that occa- 
sion, was far too singular to allow him to be for- 
gotten. 

His subsequent imprisonment and escape had 
deepened the impression, and he was regarded by 
most of the young men as a sort of hero — all the 
more for the mystery which surrounded^him ; while 
by many of the elder, he was thought to be an 
emissary of importance from other confederate 
bodies ; while still a few sages shook their heads, 
and questioned if he were a zealous Steel-boy, or 
not rather some subtle spy, working out ends of 
his own. 

Corbett, alone, who for the young man's safety 
had encouraged the belief that he belonged to their 
body, knew any thing of his real history. 

The opinions as to what ought to be done, were, 
on this occasion, almost as numerous as the indi- 
viduals who composed the meeting ; but without 
troubling the reader with the deliberations, it will 
be enough to state, that the persuasion was uni- 
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versal that if the prisoner were tried, his life would 
be forfeited as an example and intimidation ; and 
that they, as Steel-boys, were all bound to defend 
a brother at the peril of their lives. It was also 
generally agreed to, that a trial of the prisoner 
would be highly dangerous to themselves ; that 
George, being a stranger in their neighbourhood, 
held to them by no tie of kindred, friendship, or 
even companionship, it was hardly to be expected 
that he should so bear himself in a public ex- 
amination as not to betray some amongst them ; 
perhaps, reveal their place of meeting, when the 
whole might be suddenly surprised and over- 
whelmed. 

Therefore for both these reasons, it was unani- 
mously agreed that George must again and imme- 
diately be liberated at every risk. 

Meanwhile, at an early hour in the morning, a 
covered carriage drove up to Lauraville, and bore 
its fair mistress and her sister to the safer shelter 
of the city, where they became Mrs. Fitzgerald's 
guests. Reginald, satisfied that there, at least, they 
were in security, after giving his depositions as to 
the occurrences of the evening, proceeded once 
more on his journey ; while four soldiers were 
quartered at Lauraville, for the protection of the 
house and women-servants. 

I need hardly say that Laura removed from its 
hiding-place the brown paper parcel which had 
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caused her so much trouble, and took it with her 
for greater safety. 

That night, at a late hour, many pedestrians 
were heard, rather than seen, in the dimly-lighted 
streets of Armagh. Sometimes a watchman 
flashed his lanthorn in the face of them, but the 
men seemed quiet, steady, country fellows, plodding 
on their way ; and if the watchmen perchance 
asked one or another why he walked so late, the 
reply was briefly, " I have business," and the man 
passed steadily on. 

Gradually, all these scattered persons, by what- 
ever road approaching, gathered together in the 
vicinity of the prison. They thundered at the 
door of the Governor of the goal, and demanded 
that the prisoner who had been captured the night 
before, should be delivered to them. 

An upper window was opened, and a head looked 
forth, but there was no reply. 

They thundered again furiously upon the strong 

portal, and every door and window in the vicinity 

. was opened for a moment and quickly closed 

again, and barred with trembling terror against 

the mob which was seen gathered below. 

" Hear us !'' cried one of the crowd, " we are 
resolved to have our brother ! bring out the boy 
whom you locked in your prison last night and we 
will go in peace — ^refuse, and it will be worse for 
all of you !" 
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The head looked out again from the upper 
window, and an authoritative voice bade them in 
the King's name to disperse. 

" Give us our brother, and we will go in peace !" 

*' Disperse instantly, or I will fire !" cried the 
voice. 

*' We dare you !" responded the mob from fifty 
throats. 

The sharp crack of a musket was the response ; 
but it was purposely fired over the heads of the 
crowd. 

" Hurra ! we pay in steel !" shouted the mob. 
But steel not being the most convenient weapon at 
the moment, they quickly tore up paving stones, 
and dashed in every window of the house. 

The head prudently appeared no more at the 
upper window. 

With such spare missiles as they had, the crowd, 
just for pastime, broke a few more windows en 
passant, and then collected in a dense body before 
the strong-grated gate of the prison. 

Against this they soon saw that neither stones 
nor steel could do much. 

" Fetch a ladder !" cried young Terence Berry, 
*' it was here that we got him over before." 

" Hold your tongue, fool !" whispered his more 
prudent elder brother, " you betray yourself to 
every body, and yet would wonder if you were 
betrayed by one !'* 
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But his cry was already caught up, and the 
ladder was called for by many a noisy throat, till 
one man was inspired with the remembrance of 
where one could be procured, and a party rushed 
down the steep street to seek it. Soon, however^ 
these rushed still more quickly back again, shouting 
out, " The soldiers ! the soldiers are coming !" 

Prom the back of his house, the governor of the 
prison had in the first moment of alarm sent out a 
messenger; and now the well-known measured 
tramp was heard, and a few windows were opened 
again by those in whom curiosity was stronger 
than caution. 

In a moment, the crowd seemed to melt away. 
Down every narrow bye street they scattered as they 
had come ; now and then an obscure door softly 
opened, in the runners darted, and it closed again : 
and when the soldiers reached the front of the gaol, 
there was no trace of the late disturbance to be 
seen, save in the torn pavement and broken glass. 

A few of these runners reached the main street ; 
many persons were out there, roused by the march- 
ing of the soldiers from the barrack, and the 
fugitives ceased to run, and walked soberly, cau- 
tiously, and with the disturbed demeanour of the 
rest. But still they took care to keep near together, 
and perceiving that there were scattered groups 
here and there, especially clustering round each 
watchman, all earnestly engrossed in asking or 
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conjecturing the cause of the disturbance, these 
men also formed themselves into a group, and 
consulted together for a minute. Then, quietly 
crossing the street, they stopped before the house 
of the magistrate, Fitzgerald, and each one loosening 
a stone from the pavement with his strong knife or 
dagger, suddenly and simultaneously hurled them 
at the windows. 

When the noise of shattered glass subsided, 
there was a moment of dead silence, amidst which 
the assailants shouted out, "Are you awake, are 
you there, Gerald Fitzgerald ? We have come for 
our brother whom you seized last night ! Give him 
to us ! and remember, if one of us is harmed, we 
pay in steel !" 

Then, while the startled news-seekers scattered 
through the street were rushing pell-mell to their 
dwellings, these men mingled among them, dis- 
persing with the rest, and hastened out of the 
town. They were led on by the brothers Berry. 

Next morning the inhabitants of Armagh were 
in consternation. The terrible Steel-boys had been 
there, they might return ! A meeting of the 
magistrates and principal inhabitants was convened 
at the Town Hall, to deliberate on the best means 
for securing the safety of the city, and a very warm 
discussion ensued, when opinions were chiefly 
divided between two measures. That of hurrying 
on the trial of the prisoner, and at once intimidating 
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the party by a public execution, was advdcated by 
the more fiery spirits; while more cautious cha- 
racters counselled, that the cdsus belli, the Steel- 
boy prisoner, should be at once removed to some 
other city, and there brought to his trial at a 
distance from his friends and confederates. 

These opinions were severally advocated with so 
much heat, that no decision could be arrived at ; 
but as the town appeared to have resumed its 
customary tranquillity, it was agreed to wait another 
night, and that the prisoner should be brought up 
for examination at a very early hour the following 
morning. 

Meanwhile, the glaziers and carpenters were very 
busy in the exercise of their trades, and the soldiers 
and constables on the alert. 

Good little Mrs. Fitzgerald looked grave and 
firightened, and instead of jesting with Laura as 
before, about the adventures she seemed ever to be 
entangled in, she looked at her now that she was 
her guest, with a curious sort of apprehensiveness, 
and did not seem to like approaching her too 
closely — as if she were a dangerous shell or rocket 
that might explode at any moment. 

Mrs. Vining, however, remembered that there 
were wedding preparations to make, and when the 
two nights of alarm and peril had been thoroughly 
talked over, she insisted on the necessity of " going 
out shopping ; and gradually, amidst the fascination 
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of lace and satins, Mrs. Fitzgerald's spirits almost 
recovered their usual tone of gaiety. Only Laura 
was immoveably grave and thoughtful, but then 
her lover was absent ; and the sapient matrons 
rallied her upon this, and consulted together upon 
the purchases, without much thought of the yes- 
terday or the morrow. 

They all grew nervous and apprehensive, how- 
ever, as night approached ; but soldiers guarded 
their house and that of the other magistrates, and 
a strong party were stationed aroimd the prison. 
Horse patrols also paraded the streets and suburbs 
all the night, but nothing disturbed the repose of 
the city, not a soul but the guardians of that repose 
was abroad in the streets, nor had any stranger 
been noticed in the town all the day. 

Still, it was not without due precautions that 
the prisoner was conducted to the Court House 
for examination on the following morning. He 
was escorted by a file of foot soldiers and a score 
of cavalry. A considerable crowd of course col- 
lected as they went, but they appeared to be only 
the quiet townsfolk led to gaze, from very natural 
curiosity, on the disturber of the public peace. 

At length it was necessary for the cavalcade to 
proceed down a steep narrow street, densely popu- 
lated. Here, very few of the miscellaneous crowd 
could follow them, and there was barely room for 
two of the horsemen to ride abreast. The pro- 
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cession thus extended, occupied almost the whole 
length of the street, when suddenly, from many of 
the houses on either side, a wild shout arose. 
"The prisoner! set free the prisoner! if he is 
harmed we'll pay in steel !'* 

The horsemen pulled up, the infantry halted, and 
at the moment a shower of missiles in the form of 
potatoes, turnips, billets of firewood, and household 
utensils, were deliberately aimed at each soldier of 
the troop. Most were hit, though few seriously 
hurt, but the startled horses plunged, bolted, or 
reared, and in this confusion the limited number of 
pedestrians who had followed into the lane, crowded 
around the double file of foot soldiers between 
whom George walked, jostling, shouldering, trip- 
ping, and throwing them into confusion, while the 
prisoner himself was seized by a stalwart arm, 
which strove to drag him away from his guard. 
The lieutenant in command however, with a blow 
of his sword disabled that audacious arm. " Charge 
bayonets!'* he cried, and with some trouble the 
soldiers brought their weapons to the level, formed 
four abreast, and charged down the narrow street, 
clearing all before them. 

Once in the main street, where the Court House 
stands, the cavalry defended the front and rear of 
the little party, and a portion of the soldiers were 
ordered back to search the houses whence the 
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missiles had been thrown^ and seize all persons 
liable to suspicion. 

It was in vain ; most of those houses bad a back 
entrance into another paraUel lane of no good 
repute ; and in the houses the soldiers found onlj 
old people, women, and children, looking frightened 
at the invasion of red coats, but otherwise peaceful 
and harmless. When questioned, they gave one 
general version of the case, some men had come in 
from the back lane, and thrown the rubbish, but 
they did not know who they were, they had only 
rushed in for a minute and out again. 

Meanwhile, the Court House was gained, and 
the soldiers formed in front. Reinforcements were 
also sent for, and in much trepidation on the part 
of the very respectable bench, the examination 
commenced. But ever and anon a sudden tramp 
of horses feet, as the soldiers pressed forward to 
repulse the crowd, or wild menacing cries from the 
people in reply, arrested the words on the lips of 
the speakers ; and I fear very few among them 
were collected enough to remember what they 
were hearing, even if they knew what they were 
saying. 

Of course, under these circumstances, the exa- 
mination was a farce ; and of course, also, Greorge^s 
earnest declaration that he had no part in the attack 
upon Lauraville, and that he was not a Steel-boy, 
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was a farce also, in the face of all this clamour ; as 
was his appeal to the evidence of Miss Vandeleur 
in his favour, since Miss Vandeleur could not 
appear ; and so George was remanded and taken 
aside, while the magistrates in eager haste decided 
that he, the firebrand, should be ejected from the 
city, and transferred under safe escort to the prisons 
of Belfast. 

Amidst all this justifiable alarm and trepidation, 
there were a few calm, courageous, practical men ; 
and amongst them Mr. Fitzgerald, who sat down 
coolly to write a statement of the recent occurrences 
to the parliament then sitting at Dublin, and also 
the necessary announcement of the coming visitor 
to the mayor and other officials of Belfast. 

At length came the glad announcement that the 
reinforcement of troops had arrived; these soon 
charged and dispersed the mob, whether idlers or 
turbulent, and with due precautions, each magistrate 
returned to his Lares and Penates, and George to 
his prison. 

A strong body of troops having subsequently 
arrived from the castle of Charlemont, and patrolling 
the streets and suburbs day and night, effectually 
secured the tranquillity of the city for the rest of 
the week, and then — all preliminaries having been 
arranged — our friend George was despatched under 
an adequate escort to Belfast. 

But though the city was quiet, the province was 
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not 80. Almost every night country houses were 
attacked and searched for arms, and always in 
places so remote from each other, that it was im- 
possible to be prepared. Directly that troops were 
sent for the protection of a disturbed district, 
perfect tranquillity appeared to prevail, and the 
same soldiers were, by an equally urgent message, 
summoned to some other quarter, distant, at least, 
six or eight miles. Yet no sooner had they marched, 
than some new mansion would in all likelihood be 
attacked, in the very neighbourhood they had just 
left. Old Randal Thorn devised this system, and 
one more harassing for the soldiery can hardly be 
imagined. 

Mr. Murray's position amongst the Steel-boys 
was no less important, though less conspicuous. 
He was very respectably connected, and looked 
upon by all classes as a steady, sensible, prudent 
man. A strong sense of justice had enlisted him 
on this occasion on the side of the people; but there 
was nothing in his previous history, nor in his 
position, or his general conversation, to lead people 
to suspect him; the grievances of the Steel-boys 
were those of tenants against landlord, but Mr. 
Murray was no man's tenant, and none doubted 
but that his sympathies must be with the wealthier 
part of the community. 

From these causes, there was no reserve in con- 
versation with or before him ; and Mr. Murray was 
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thus in a position early to communicate the result 
of the magistrates' deliberations to his confederates. 

By this means it was, that two days before 
George was transferred to Belfast, many of the 
Steel-boys with whom, either individually or in the 
aggregate, the reader has become acquainted, were 
there before him, organizing eflForts for his deliver- 
ance. 

Hartigan also hastened there, hoping, as the 
father of the prisoner, to obtain access to him ; and 
perhaps, in his new misfortune and increased 
hopelessness, to buy the much desired secret of the 
packet, by the promise of the Earl's interference 
for his liberation. Varian also went there, trusting 
to his sacred profession to gain access to him, and 
work out the same end. 

And now the prisoner and his escort were in the 
outskirts of busy Belfast. Great crowds gathered 
around the convoy, and they looked menacingly 
upon the weary soldiers, muttering words of any- 
thing but welcome as they passed along. 

George, who had been depressed even to despon- 
dency during the march, now looked around him 
with vivacity ; and as he did so, was loudly cheered 
by the multitude. "Down with tyranny, we are 
friends of freedom here !" cried a multitude of 
voices. And still as they marched onwards, the 
crowd became denser and bolder, the shouts more 
insulting, the menaces more distinct; and once 
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a stone was hurled at the officer in command, 
which narrowly missed its aim. 

At length, when fairly in the town, at the junc- 
tion of four streets, a sudden rush was made from 
right and left with such great impetus that the 
advancing line of soldiers was divided, and the 
crowd poured on through the midst in so dense a 
stream, that without positively riding the people 
down, it seemed impossible for the severed body to 
reunite. 

Only eight or ten of the horsemen continued 
closely to surround the prisoner, and against these 
now rushed a determined body of the people, 
variously armed with muskets, fowling pieces, 
swords, cutlasses and knives. 

The Captain in command of the escort, called 
aloud for a magistrate to read the Riot Act ; but 
so sudden and unexpected had been the outbreak, 
that none was upon the spot. An armed rioter, 
in whom George recognized with joy his former 
deliverer, Terence Berry, now cried out, " Give us 
the prisoner 1 it is all we ask— or we will take him 
by force !" 

" Do your worst !'* cried the Captain, spurring 
forward his horse, and seizing the speaker by the 
collar with a powerful grasp, " I arrest you in the 
King's name V 

At once three pieces were fired by the rioters, 
and the Captain's horse fell struggUng in the pangs 
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of death, he himself being slightly wounded The 
infuriated soldiers, without waiting for the word 
of command, returned the fire ; and yells of rage 
arose from the throng, as two death shrieks rung 
shrilly above the increasing din, and the bodies 
were seen borne away through the press. But 
now the main body of the soldiers who had been 
cut off, rejoined the severed few, and the wounded 
Captain, remounted on the horse of one of his 
troop, rapidly gave his orders ; they made a furious 
charge upon the mob, riding down many, and 
wounding others with their sabres, and then dash- 
ing onward at a gallop, George being mounted in 
front of a stalwart dragoon, they quickly reached 
the city goal, and our hero found himself thrust 
unceremoniously into a strong hold under bolts 
and bars, before the mob on foot had reached the 
spot. 

When they did so, however, and found that 
their prize was snatched from them, their rage 
increased to fury ; they again had recourse to tear- 
ing up the paving stones, and commenced a work 
of destruction against the public buildings and 
principal shops and houses of the town. The 
whole place seemed to be in an uproar, multitudes 
not knowing for what they fought, but fighting and 
destroying none the less zealously, and shouting 
the cries that others shouted. 

The Irish are as capable as most people of rea- 
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soning, reflecting, and calculating, perhaps more so ; 
but their misfortune is, that they often calculate 
the cost after building the house, and reflect on the 
cause of the strife after their bones are broken ; 
this quality no doubt it was, which made them pre- 
eminently the greatest duellists in the world. Now 
your Englishman likes to know exactly what he is 
fighting for before he will double his fist ; and this 
I judge to be one of the great differences between 
the nations. 

This Belfast mob had been stirred up with 
exciting words from the Armagh Steel-boys, and 
felt their blood in a ferment ; and when aiX Irish- 
man's blood is in a ferment, from whatever cause, 
fight he must ! or rather, this was the case in the 
former days of which I write — now, noiLS avons 
chang^ tout cela, we bottle up the fermentation and 
go to law instead. We are in a progressive state, 
and perhaps in another half century, shall be as 
deliberating as Englishmen, or even as cautious as 
Scots, and try to avoid both blows and Utigation. 

But as I said, the people's blood was up, and all 
Belfast was in an uproar. The men of every class 
were in the streets to fight or see the fighting ; and 
those women who did not mingle with them, 
closed their houses, and either peeped from the shut- 
ters, or ventured timidly to the street comers to 
see what could be seen. Quiescence is not Irish. 

Yet this needs qualification ; quiescence I should 
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rather say, where there is strife or aggression ; for 
who so quiescent, so patient as they, when they 
believe that their troubles come from God ! They 
have the faineant fatalism of the Mahommedan, 
when poverty or disease are the assailants, when 
fire or tempest devastate their homes. Their 
patience, their submission are then wonderful, and 
I scarcely know whether to add — beautiful, or 
lamentable. 

As, however, the mob of Belfast was certainly not 
quiescent, many lives were lost, much damage was 
done to property, and the threats of what would be 
done if the prisoner was not liberated, were enough 
to dismay the boldest. Already evening was ap- 
proaching, and the uproar did not subside ; as fast 
as the soldiery drove the yelling throng from one 
part of the town, they gathered again in another. 

Some magistrates, officers, and others of the 
principal inhabitants had assembled in the Town 
Hall, and there the crowd gathered also. They 
had broken into an armourer's shop, and hundreds 
of them were now provided with weaj)ons, various 
as the trade coidd supply ; and like a hungry pack 
of wolves, they clustered densely around the 
building, vowing with savage shrieks to burn the 
magistrates within, or murder them without. 
Torches were even seen kindling among the mob^ 
in ominous preparation through the deepening twi- 
light ; they clamoured for vengeance for the blood 
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of their slain friends, they clamoured, too, not 
only for one, but for all the prisoners of the goal to 
be set at liberty. 

Soldiers were there inside and out, but in point 
of numbers, nothing compared with the armed 
portion of the mob, and the oflBcers in command 
hesitated to give the order to attack a populace so 
prepared for resistance, when much bloodshed must 
inevitably ensue. Neither dared they trust too 
fully in their men, when called to combat against 
their own class, perhaps their own friends, up in 
arms. 

Terrible indeed might have been the scenes 
recorded in the page of history, had not a well- 
known, benevolent physician at this crisis, made his 
way with soothing and encouraging words through 
the throng, and at the peril of his life obtained 
entrance to the Court House. 

This was Dr. Evernon, the friend of Father 
Justin Devines, who has already been named in 
this narrative. This gentleman knew nothing as 
to who the prisoner was, he was influenced by no 
private motives; he had been visiting the poor 
wounded victims of the fray, many of them help- 
less or harmless from age or sex, mere passive 
fragments of that terrible machine — a mob. His 
heart bled over the misery he had witnessed, and 
he shuddered at the comtemplation of how much 
more mischief might be perpetrated. 
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He made his way therefore to the Town Hall, 
and painting all this wretchedness and destruction 
in such glowing words as his fervent heart inspired, 
he implored the magistrates to appease the raging 
storm, by setting free the prisoner. 

Even were he, thus he argued, the most noto- 
rious villain whom justice ever chained, he were 
well surrendered to spare the Hves of many ; but 
who was this ? a mere silly misguided youth whose 
very guilt of the charges against him was uncer- 
tain. Let him be freed, he continued, and the 
mob, satisfied with the concession, and pleased 
with this proof of their power, would soon dis- 
perse ; he dare almost pledge himself it would be 
so ; and once scattered, measures might be readily 
taken to prevent them re-assembling. But it was 
his belief, that on returning, many of them to 
sorrowing households, they would consider how 
little they had gained, count the cost to themselves, 
curse their lawless folly, lay down their aching 
limbs, and for a time, at least, be wiser men. 

The physician's counsel prevailed ; an order was 
hastily written to the governor of the gaol to release 
the prisoner. All the civilians present, and more 
reluctantly, the military officers also, signed it, and 
Dr. Evernon himself, bore it to the prison. 

He was admitted to George's cell ; and briefly 
describing to him the calamities he deplored, he 
asked him, if he were free, whether he would aid in 
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aggravating or calming the agitation. George's 
frank answer pleased the good physician, who in- 
stantly told him, that on these terms, he was 
free. 

The poor youth had remained there suffering, 
anxious, and impatient enough, as may be sup- 
posed; but the moment that his handcuffs were 
removed, and he understood that he was liberated 
at the physician's sole intercession, he threw himself 
with his natural fervour into his arms, and almost 
overpowered the kind man with the eloquent 
warmth of his thanks. 

" And yet," exclaimed George, with the sudden 
change of mood, which was one of his character- 
istics, ** why do I rejoice ? What to me is liberty 
— what even life ?" 

The doctor had no time to consider his words ; 
the mob without were shouting vehemently for the 
prisoner ; so the good man led him hastily forth, 
and bade him go among them, and urge them 
tranquilly to disperse. 

George, on emerging from his gloomy cell, was 
at first bewildered by the loud acclaims which 
greeted his appearance ; but soon his spirits rose to 
the occasion ; he was hoisted on the shoulders of 
Terence Berry, and Denny, the son of Tim ; and 
thus elevated over the multitude, made them a 
speech of thanks for their zealous friendship, which 
was vociferously applauded, especially by those who 
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were too far off to hear it — ^as is the established 
usage in such cases. 

What he might have proceeded next to do, I am 
rather at a loss to conjecture ; but at this juncture, 
an eager hand was laid upon his shoulder, and an 
earnest but quiet voice whispered in his ear, " My 
son, follow me ; you are not safe here." 

George started, and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, not unmingled with pleasure, at seeing 
Mr. Varian beside him. 

As a traveller in foreign lands casually meeting 
with a previous acquaintance, gives him the cordial 
welcome of a friend, so Greorge, feeling himself lost 
amidst that vast and turbulent crowd, seized with 
pleasure the hand now stretched out to him, al- 
though he had previously looked with suspicion 
upon all overtures of friendship from that quarter. 

Instinctively, at the call, he followed a short dis- 
tance, the crowd making respectful way for the 
priest, who dropped soothing words and benedic- 
tions from his lips, as he passed along, and still 
retained his hold on the youth's arm. At length, 
they escaped from the dense throng, and reached a 
comparatively open space, when George drew a 
long breath, looked first around him, and then en- 
quiringly at his companion. 

Perhaps it was something in the lineaments of 
Mr. Variants countenance that awakened distrust, 
for the remembrance of former suspicions and, 
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doubts rushed over George's mind, and made him 
pause. 

" Come on, poor youth/' said Varian, reading his 
thoughts, ^'and fear nothing. I am taking you 
where you can have refreshment and repose, which 
you must greatly need." 

George walked on again, for he became conscious 
that he was, indeed, both hungry and exhausted. 

I will not conclude this chapter without adding, 
for the comfort of benevolent and anxious hearts, 
that the vast mob gradually melted away as the 
rumour spread that the captive was at large, and 
amongst his friends ; and at midnight, Belfast was 
tranquil, numbers of the disturbers of the peace 
never well knowing to their dying hour, what the 
uproar, in which they had taken part, had been 
about.* 

* The reader versed in the history of the period will readily re- 
cognize the Facts of which I have availed myself in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



UNEXPECTED MEETINGS. 



Varian conducted George, almost in silence, 
from the broad thoroughfares into a retired 
suburban spot, where neither soldier nor idler was 
to be seen. The contrast from the turbulence and 
uproar they had left, to this silence and calm, 
struck forcibly upon the senses, giving a feeling of 
relief and repose, to which both yielded instinc- 
tively, so as to slacken their pace, wipe their brows, 
and draw a long breath. 

" Where are we going ?" asked George. 

" Take heart !" replied Varian, kindly ; " we are 
nearly at our resting-place." 

" But where ?" 

"Here!" responded his guide, a few moments 
later, as he halted before a small but neat house, 
with a little garden before it, and knocked upon the 
door with his walking-staff; " relations of mine live 
here, who will cheerfully, for my sake, give you the 
shelter which you need/* 

George felt some vague misgivings, but he 
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checked them as ungrateful ; and the appearance 
of the inmates soon dispelled every lingering appre- 
hension. 

These were a widow lady of unpretending man- 
ners, whom Varian called his aunt, and two very 
pretty and gentle young persons, her daughters. 
They all came eagerly to the door to welcome their 
kinsman, and ask the news of the uproar in the 
town; and on hearing that the young man who 
accompanied him, had been, much harrassed and 
wearied in buffeting his way among the rioters, and 
had even been arrested as one of them, and im- 
prisoned for some hours, they lavished on him every 
attention which Irish hospitality in those days knew 
so well how to bestow. 

The good matron settled her guests commo- 
diously near the fire, while the maidens flitted 
about, taking, from time to time, whispered direc- 
tions from their mother, and hastening with silent 
steps to execute them. 

Presently, the happy effects of their cares were 
evidenced by the appearance of a tray of steaming 
viands. 

What savoury dishes were in vogue at that 
period in the Irish cuisiney to form the supper of a 
quiet homely family, I cannot tell; but certainly 
the eye of our hero brightened as he was invited to 
approach the table ; nor let the philosophic reader 
smile in scorn at his weakness, unless he also has 
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fasted froia daybreak until eventide, filling the in- 
terval with a long march in bonds, repose in an 
unfurnished prison, and an impromptu effort at 
mob oratory. 

The priest presided, and pressed on the youth to 
his good cheer ; the matron filled his tankard with 
foaming ale, and the young ladies, with timid 
courtesy, placed all that he could want within his 
reach. Presently, the punch kettle made its ap- 
pearance to crown the feast. What wonder that 
George soon forgot his weariness and exhaus- 
tion ! 

Care and thought were given to the winds, 
armed mobs, prisons, trials, future difficulties, w^re 
all forgotten, even Laura was not thought of, while 
the boy with gay sallies amused the fair companions 
at his side ; and the priest, seemingly unnoticing, 
listened to all, while conversing apart with his aunt, 
seated on the comfortable couch by the fire. 

At length the matron rose, and the signal was 
followed by all; the priest gave his benediction 
to the party, and led the youth into the room 
prepared for them. Greorge threw himself upon 
the bed, then sprung up again, bursting into 
laughter. 

Varian looked at him furtively, and enquired 
in some surprise what amused him. 

" Oh ! I am enjoying myself," said George, " I 
was just thinking what a pleasant thing a bed is ; 
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do you know, Mr. Varian, it is many months now 
since I have slept in one ?" 

" Poor boy ! why lead such an outcast's life ?" 

" In truth I am almost tired of it," exclaimed 
our hero, " and it is well, perhaps, that I did not 
know what was before me when I began it." 

"And now, do you reflect what will be the 
end of such a career ?" 

" What's the use !" returned Greorge. " Would 
reflection have shewn me so happy an ending to 
this day, when I was marching along .to prison 
in the morning? If it will not serve me then for 
a day, why try it for a year ! No, my purpose is 
before me, I shall walk straight forward to pursue 
it, and take things as they happen by the way." 

" And what is your purpose ? if I may ask it," 
said Varian, very persuasively. 

George paused a moment^ and laughed again. 
" My purpose ? oh, it is to sleep in peace and 
luxury all night, and to talk again to those pretty 
girls in the morning; I have no wish just now 
for anything further ; and by the bye, Mr. Vaiian, 
since you shew so much kindness for me, perhaps 
you will have no objection to give me one of your 
fair cousins for a wife. What say you to this for 
a purpose ?" 

"The punch has touched your brain I suspect, 
young man, your levity amazes me ; do you forget 
that you are a suspected felon ?" 
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" Ha ! why remind me of such unpleasant ideas ? 
Pray, Sir, let me forget them for a time, for I want 
to make up my mind, before I go to sleep, whether 
I think Lucy or Minnie the prettiest.' 

" My son, my son, this frivolity- 

" Good night, father ; this bed is delicious !" and 
George rolled himself in the bedclothes and spoke 
no more, while Mr. Varian with a profound sigh, 
commenced murmuring his evening orisons. 

The priest rose early, the youth slept late, and 
when he awoke he looked round somewhat con- 
fusedly. He saw Mr. Varian standing near the 
window, but it was another form that the moment 
he moved, advanced hastily towards him. 

"You here, Mr. Hartigan!" 

"Mr. Hartigan! are you still so cold to him 
who watched over your infancy ; will nothing con- 
vince you that if not your parent, I am at least 
your friend ? Trust in me, George, trust in us ! 
I ask it for your own sake." 

" Why should you seek me ?'* demanded George, 
" I have left you, I do not pretend to love you ; 
why should you feign affection which you never 
felt, and never feigned till now ? why do you seek 
me?" 

" Ah, you cannot yet understand the power of 
affection!" exclaimed Hartigan, who seemed to 
have been instructed for this scene. "I pretend 
to no softness of heart, to no special warmth of 
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feeling, yet I cannot forget the child I have seen 
gamboling at my feet. I cannot feel indifferent 
to the boy, whom in sickness and health my sainted 
wife watched over as her own. If you could 
understand all this, you would trust me !" 

"Perhaps I do understand something of it," 
murmured George a little moved. . 

" Then hearken to me 1 Is it think you no pain 
to me, to see the career of this child of my hearth, 
now that he is on the threshold of manhood? 
Consider what it has been since you left my xoof ! 
twice in prison, accused of murder, of conspiracy, 
of Steel-boyism, hunted from place to place, a fugi- 
tive, hiding in holes and dens with the refuse of 
the people ! What a career is this for you, whom 
Father Devines declared scholarly enough for the 
priesthood, brave enough to lead a forlorn hope 
in battle." 

" Did Father Justin say so ?" exclaimed George, 
with glistening eyes. " Ah, the good, kind man ! 
Tell me something of him, I beg of you.'* 

" He is quite well, but grieved, I need not tell 
you, that his pupil's course has done him so little 
honour." 

" He is not," murmured George ; " he knows I 
have done no evil." 

" You have confided in him then ? You have 
written to him all your secrets, your adventures ?" 

George started, recollecting himself, and did not 
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reply. Varian, who from the other end of the 
apartment, had been an attentive observer of all 
that had passed, novr came to the assistance of 
Hartigan. 

" You do not wish, I am sure. Sir, to press your- 
self upon our young friend's confidence. We ask 
nothing, George, but permission to assist you, to 
remove you from the perils which surround you to 
a safe asylum, until the danger be past, and the 
stains upon your character forgotten." 

"Where would you have me go?" enquired 
George, in a hesitating voice. 

" Anywhere, dear boy," resumed Hartigan, 
" where you might be safe from the justice or the 
vengeance of the law. You know the warrants are 
still out against you ; your former escapes from 
prison and judgment have been almost miraculous, 
but if you are again arrested, you cannot hope the 
same good fortune." 

" If you wish me to return to Crebilly — " 

" Do not be uneasy ; you would not be safer 
there. There is no security for you in Ireland." 

" It is true," again interposed Varian. " Young 
man, unless you are obstinately determined to risk 
all things, you must quit the country till all this has 
blown over." 

" I have often thought of doing so," replied 
George ; " I only wished first — " he paused. 

"Wished what?" 
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" No matter ; I must consider this/* 

" You can have this day to consider," said Har- 
tigan, " but to-morrow you must decide^ either to 
follow my advice, or to be thrown entirely on your 
own resources ; what these are, you know better 
than I ; but I shall then have done what I feel it 
my duty to do : I shall have made another and a 
last trial to save you." 

" Where do you propose that I should go ?*' 
again enquired George. 

" Where did you yourself propose to go, when 
thinking as you say, of leaving this country?" de- 
manded Varian. 

" To France," said George, boldly. 

" To France then be it !" replied the priest, with 
the slight quiver of his lip which was his nearest 
approach to a smile. 

" To France be it !" echoed Hartigan. 

" But not,'' said George, '* not, Mr. Varian, as 
once in my prison you proposed, to bury myself in 
a cloister !" 

" Not yet tired of an adventurous life ! Ah, my 
son, it would be well, in my judgment, that this 
hot blood were subdued and tamed by discipline 
and prayer, but do not fear. Mr. Hartigan and I 
will consult together as to what is best for you; 
and now, rise and dress, and your hostesses of last 
night will supply you with breakfast." 

George needed no second word. He found his 
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clothes cleanly brushed, a snowy shirt supplying 
the place of his own tumbled garment, and a 
copious supply of water inviting such plenary ablu- 
tions as, of late, had been an unfrequent luxury. 
His spirits rose, civilized life again contrasted 
temptingly with his late houseless career, and 
while he dressed, he pondered, not unfavourably, 
on the offers just made to him. 

Whatever it was that Hartigan was ready to do 
for him, it appeared foohsh to reject this opportu- 
nity of obtaining a start in life, because coming 
from a suspected quarter, when on the other hand, 
he was without money, or any compass to guide his 
course. 

It was not that George lacked self-dependence of 
character, neither had he ceased to remember the 
cherished object of his life, that of ascertaining his 
parentage ; but he felt as if the web of events had 
become so inextricably tangled, that it was in vain 
at present to hope to recover the clue ; he would 
watch, he thought, for some more favourable time, 
sooner or later it would offer itself, and then he 
would start anew. As a gamester against whom 
the luck is running strongly, calls for a new pack 
of cards, hoping from these more favourable com- 
binations, so George thought to view past events 
under new phases, if only he could change his pre- 
sent circumstances. Fallacies both, yet not without 
their moral influence. 
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But ought he to trust these men ? Might they 
not betray him into the hands of the Earl, whom 
he looked upon as the hidden ruler of his destiny^ 
the evil genius who had turned aside the natural 
current of his life^ and sought to lose the free and 
copious stream amid the swamps and sands of an 
obscure and ignoble career? Oh, that he could 
consult with his truest friend, Devines ! And then 
he wondered if Laura had written to him of his 
arrest, and what Father Justin had done, or could, 
or would do in his aid. 

But by this time he was dressed ; and Mr. 
Varian, having conducted him down stairs, and 
conferred in private with the matron, left the house 
with Hartigan. 

The ladies thought their visitor looked quite 
handsome that morning; there is no accounting 
for tastes. Laura Vandeleur never thought him 
so. But as they did, they lavished on him their 
hospitable attentions with the most charming assi- 
duity, and our hero found the breakfast still more 
enjoyable than the supper. 

Miss Lucy and Miss Minnie then talked to him, 
one on either side, and Master George, to whom 
the familiar society of young ladies was altogether 
a novelty, felt quite excited at meeting their bright 
eyes, and watching the movements of their laughing 
rosy lips. 

He replied sometimes frankly, sometimes eva- 
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sively, to their many questions ; and never suspected, 
poor young man, that their mamma, at the in- 
stigation of her nephew the priest, had incited 
them to engage his attention and win his con- 
fidence. 

With the frankest and most innocent curiosity 
they enquired into his former history, asking ques- 
tions to which he found it difficult to find replies. 
But that so much interest should be shown in him 
by these pretty creatures, had for Master George's 
somewhat susceptible nature an indescribable 
charm, and he rewarded their solicitude by relating 
fragments of his history, which delighted his fair 
auditors, or if he evaded any of their questions with 
a sigh or silence, he became still more a heroxin 
their eyes by what he concealed, than what he 
disclosed. 

Young girls are seldom fitted for the office of 
spies, especially upon young men. The priest 
judged rightly that no other agent was so well 
calculated to draw forth secrets, but as to injuring 
the young man who confided in them, where is the 
girl who could do it? 

Lucy and Minnie had been strictly admonished 
in the morning as to the part they were to play. 
Their cousin Varian at one side, their mother at 
the other, poured in their instructions. George 
was represented as a stranger to all, they were to 
ascertain his birth, name, station, projects, pros- 
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pects, and friends of both sexes ; and above all, they 
were not for a moment to lose sight of him. It 
was not thought probable that he would wish to 
leave the house, as it might be perillous for him 
to be recognized in the town ; but in case of show- 
ing such an inclination, they were by every means 
to oppose it. 

Varian and Hartigan had gone out on business, 
that business, reader, being none other than to 
ascertain what vessels were ready to sail from the 
port for the continent ; and the matron, also, had 
gone out on business, some extra purchases of pro- 
visions being necessary for the entertainment of 
her guests. Now the autumn sun shone brightly, 
the cottage rooms were small, youth is restless and 
locomotive, and so it came to pass as the afternoon 
advanced, that George began to weary of quietude, 
and suddenly exclaimed, " How fine it is ! I think 
I should like to take a turn and look at the town ; 
will you be my guides ?" 

The sisters exchanged glances. "You had 
better wait till mamma comes back," said one. 

" Would she not like you to come with me ?" 

They did not know ; but was it prudent for him 
to go out after his peril of yesterday ? They were 
sure their mamma and Cousin Varian thought not. 

" Oh, by the bye," exclaimed George, " what did 
Mr. Varian say was the name of that good fellow 
of a physician who procured my liberation ?" 
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" Dr. Evernon." 

" True. Well I must really go and thank him, 
it is the least I can do, before I leave the town." 

" Will it not do to-morrow ?" 

" Perhaps I may have to leave to-morrow. 
Come, be good natured, and show me the way 
to his house ! you wiD, wont you ? or must I find 
it alone ?" 

In brief, the young ladies were persuaded, and 
once started, they much enjoyed the novelty of a 
walk with the stranger, and the trio chatted away 
gaily as they went. In half an hour they reached 
Donegal Street, where Dr. Evemon resided. George 
rapped at the door. 

It was opened by a footman. 

" Is your master at home ?" 

" Yes, Sir, but engaged with a gentleman just 
now." 

" Could I speak one word with him do you 
think ? I will not detain him, I only wish for one 
word, and these ladies are waiting for me, so I am 
in haste." 

"Better call again, Sir," replied the footman, 
half closing the door. 

" What voice is that ?" cried somebody from the 
small parlour near the entrance, and the doctor 
himself first put forth his head to look at the 
speaker. 

He withdrew it as quickly, not recognizing the 
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travel-stained and despondent prisoner of the night 
before ; but another head looked out of the little 
parlour also, and Dr. Evernon felt himself pushed 
aside, a tall middle-aged gentleman in a riding 
cloak pressed past him, flung the street door 
widely open to the imminent peril of the footman's 
equilibrium, and our astonished hero found himself 
folded in the fervent embrace of Father Justin 
Devines. 

" You, you !" cried George, in ecstacy ; " what 
happiness, what good fortune is this ? Dearest 
Father Justin, what ministering angel brought you 
here ?" 

" My poor boy, ray poor boy !** murmured the 
good priest, with humid eyes, as he drew his pupil 
into the parlour. 

Dr. Evernon looked at them in silence, closing 
the room door. The long parted friends again 
flung themselves into each other^s arms, and it was 
some time before they were suflBciently collected, 
mutually to explain the circumstances which led to 
their unexpected meeting. 

George's history is suflBciently known to the 
reader, the sum of Father Justin's narrative must 
be briefly given. 

Laura Vandeleur, true to her promise, had 
written to him of the attack on Lauraville, 
George's generous assistance, and its unfortunate 
consequences to himself; and to this letter was a 
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hurried postscript, saying that she re-opened it to 
add, that in order to still the disturbances in the 
town, the prisoner was to be removed to Belfast. 

Father Justin, greatly alarmed and distressed at 
this intelligence, resolved to risk the imminent dis- 
pleasure of the Vicar-General, by escaping from the 
surveillance under which he had been placed since 
his pupil's flight from Crebilly, and hurrying per- 
sonally to his assistance. He weU understood the 
imminence of the peril in which George stood, at a 
time when every day was more fully disclosing the 
formidable nature of the Steel-boy league, and 
bringing to light fresh examples of their violence. 
Short he knew would be the trial, and stem the 
sentence of the legislating authorities, thirsting for 
an example which might check, by intimidation, 
the disorders of the province. He wrote a letter, and 
saying that he had received a summons to a distant 
death-bed, and watching his opportunity when the 
curate, who had been imposed upon him as a spy, 
was engaged in the recitation of Mass, he mounted 
a good horse, borrowed for the occasion from a 
parishioner, and rode with what speed he might to 
Belfast, and had but just arrived at the house of 
his friend, when George made his opportune ap- 
pearance. 

Dr. Evemon was surprised and deUghted to find 
that the unknown prisoner whom his exertions had 
liberated, proved to be the protege of Justin De- 

VOL. II. N 
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^nes ; and presently, the trio were engaged in un- 
ravelling, with earnest gravity, their mutual per- 
plexities, and discussing the doubts and difficulties 
of the case, when the mercurial George, roused by 
the broad shadows that were falling like a pall over 
the brief autumn day, sprung up with a suddenness 
which startled his more staid companions, and 
chapping his hands together, exclaimed, '' What on 
earth has become of those girls ?'* 

Out he rushed, leaving his hat behind him, the 
wondering physician more slowly followed. The 
young ladies were nowhere to be seen. George 
hurriedly enquired of several persons ; all laughed, 
some jested, and others, stopping the physician as he 
followed, enquired if it was some mad patient of 
his that had escaped. 

George heeded them Httle, and ran on to the 
corner of the street, to see if he could thus 
obtain a view of his fair friends. Just at the 
angle, he ran against somebody approaching. It 
was a spare man of middle height, and though 
George also was slight, and somewhat low of sta- 
ture, the impetus from his rapid motion was so 
great, as almost to throw down the person he en- 
countered. George steadied him by the shoulders, 
begged a thousand pardons, and rushed forward 
again. A moment afterwards, the image of that 
personage remaining impressed upon the retina, 
made its way through the excited nerves, to that 
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portion of the brain which can recollect and reason ; 
he stopped short, turned round, and saw again 
that person, standing still at the comer of the 
street, and looking towards him. Their eyes met ; 
the blood of George ran coldly in his veins. It 
was Father Gregory O'Mahony ! 

" Do you know that young man?" enquired Dr. 
Evemon, who, seeing the direction of his gaze, ac- 
costed him at this moment. 

" Yes, Sir, and you ?'' 

" Very slightly." 

" I greatly wish I could speak with him,** replied 
the ecclesiastic. " I have much of moment to his 
interests to impart." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the doctor. "You are 
then his friend ? I wonder that he fled from you 
so rapidly." 

" He did not seem to recognize me," replied the 
other ; " it is long since we met ; but you. Sir, can 
probably tell me where I can again meet with 
him?" 

" Hardly," replied the physician ; " but as I am 
much about the town, I may possibly encounter 
him, and if you will favour me with your name and 
address, I will, in that case, let him know your 
wish to see him.** 

"I am a stranger and can give no address," 
replied the Vicar-General, " but if you, Sir, will 
allow me to call at your house to-morrow, you may, 

N 2 
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by that time, have been able to arrange a meeting 
between us.'* 

" With pleasure," replied the courteous physi- 
cian, and drew an address card from his pocket. 

Father Gregory looked at it eagerly, and with a 
slight shake of his head, as obtaining from it no 
information, he transferred it to his own pocket, 
and with a farewell salutation, walked slowly on. 

Dr. Evernon returned to his house. He had 
been perfectly at a loss to account for George's 
hurried flight, which looked to him, as to other 
bystanders, almost like a freak of insanity ; but 
having noticed the fixed gaze with which the 
stranger followed his movements, and being aware, 
from the unfinished recital to which he had just 
been listening, that the young man was surrounded 
with dangers, he had accosted the ecclesiastic to 
afford time for the former to escape his notice if he 
judged it necessary. 

This George had availed himself of, by darti^^g 
across the street, and in the deepening shadow of 
the houses at the northern side, retracing his course 
towards the physician's house. 

Father Justin and he were already in discussion 
of the subject, when the master of the house re- 
turned. 

" Do not mind me !" cried George, " I shall do 
very well, never fear/* words which are ever on 
Irish lips, and might serve as a motto for the 
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national heart, too reckless, perhaps too brave. 
"Do not mind me! I fear rather that this is a 
danger menacing you ; you must not leave this 
house. Dr. Evernon,'* he entered at the moment, 
"you released one prisoner, you must keep fast 
another. I commend this dear Father Justin to 
your care, to have and to hdd." 

" What is all this ? Wild young man, you must 
explain yourself." 

Father Justin, clear, calm, yet spirited, was one 
born for command; graver, either from constitu- 
tion or from education, than his brother Reginald, 
he had all the other's fire, all the other's tenderness, 
all his energy, and more than his talent. Vividly 
and rapidly he described the position, the power, 
and the character of the Vicar-General, and why 
he, why George, had reason to fear him. 

" How fortunate," exclaimed the doctor, " that 
when he professed friendly intentions, I did not 
invite him here at once. This is a very curious 
and complicated case, I see ; the symptoms require 
much study !" and with finger on his temples, he 
began to think. 

"What makes you of so much consequence?" 
he suddenly enquired of George, standing before 
him and surveying him deliberately. 

George, silly boy, laughed out, then checking 
himself as suddenly, he exclaimed : 

"I hope to be of more consequence yet some 
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day. Dr. Evemon, and to make it felt and acknow- 
ledged, too!" and his nostril quivered with so 
much pride as he tossed the hair from his brow, 
and erected his stature, that the doctor impressed 
with sudden respect, glanced at Mr. Devines in 
surprise. 

"He is a strange youth,'* said the latter, taking 
his hand aflFectionately. "You must be his friend, 
Evernon, as truly as you are mine, and give him 
your judicious counsels when I, from the suspicions 
under which I labour, cannot do so. To-night you 
must hear his history from the beginning, and give 
us your opinion coolly and dispassionately. But 
oh, George, what a misfortune it is, that we have 
not the packet now !" 

It was decided that George must remain and 
share the sleeping apartment prepared for Justin 
Devines; it would be manifestly too unsafe for 
him to risk another encounter with the formidable 
priest, for neither of those who knew Mr. O'Ma- 
hony, believed that his purposes towards them 
could be good, whichever — and perhaps it was 
both — his plans might menace. They considered, 
also, that George had had a providential escape 
from the toils of Varian and Hartigan, who, in all 
probability, were only acting under the directions 
of the higher power. 

In all this, and the more as he became more fully 
acquainted with the details of the story, thebenevolent 
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physician was highly interested ; and he proposed 
that as soon as he could make arrangements for 
the necessary attendance on his patients, he should 
proceed to Armagh, furnished with a letter to Miss 
Vandeleur, and obtain from her a consignment 
of the important packet, which it was so necessary 
to submit to a deUberate examination, before they 
could judge of the measures which our hero ought 
next to pursue. 

Leaving this trio in conversation, to them of 
inexhaustible interest, let us glance for a moment 
at the fair spies, Lucy and Minnie. 

Great was their consternation as one half hour 
after another passed, and the truant youth ap- 
peared not. What could it mean? had it been 
premeditated? were they outwitted? what would 
mamma say? how should they dare meet Cousin 
Varian? and from their increasing fears rose hot 
recrimination between the sisters. But at length, 
weariness of foot half subdued half aggravated 
their uneasiness of mind, and they resolved on 
knocking at Dr. Evemon's door, and enquiring for 
their charge. 

They did so. 

"Young man? young man here?'* exclaimed 
the portly footman, impertinently, as he looked at 
their pretty, flurried faces, " yes, there was a young 
man here ; what then ?" 
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"Will you please to tell him we are waiting 
for him?" 

" He's particular' engaged with other gentlemen, 
doctors, and priests, and people who won't be inter- 
rupted by pretty girls." 

"But he promised to come in a few minutes," 
said Lucy very timidly, "please, Sir, tell him it 
is late, and we are waiting/' 

The man closed the house door, and after a 
moment's delay re-opened it, and gave to the poor 
girls the message, that the gentleman was partic'lar' 
engaged, but would come presently. 

The footman did not well know what to make 
of the young ladies, but he thought — ^it is so pro- 
voking that servants mil think — that this was the' 
wisest answer he could make. 

Lucy and Minnie without a word descended the 
steps, and took a few short turns in silence before 
the house. 

" It is quite too late to be out," at length, said 
one. 

" I suppose we had better go home," responded 
the other. And with a sigh apiece they did so. 

This was a few minutes before George ran out 
in search of them. 

When they reached home, their mother was 
already there in high displeasure at their absence ; 
displeasure that greatly increased when she saw 
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that they returned without the prisoner committed 
to their charge. 

The poor girls hung their heads and had little 
to say for themselves, while the maternal abjurga- 
tions were poured forth, and though her wrath Hke 
a torrent rapidly gathered strength and volume 
from its own out-pourings, it seemed not yet to 
have attained its climax of power, when a second 
knock upon the door arrested the words upon 
her lips, and made the chafed blood retreat sud- 
denly to her heart. " There ! Robert Varian has 
returned !" she exclaimed, " and a pretty account 
we have to give him, giddy simpletons that you 
are !'* 

" Perhaps it is Mr. George come back," timidly 
murmured Minnie, as she slipped from the room. 
But no ! when she opened the door, Minnie found 
herself face to face with her cousin, and Hartigan. 

" Where is the young man ?" demanded Varian, 
as he entered the room. 

" Aye, where indeed !" echoed the mother, look- 
ing wrathfully at her daughters. 

" We could not help it !'" gasped Lucy, bursting 
into tears. 

" We could not indeed !" echoed Minnie. 

"Am I to understand that he is gone?** de- 
manded Varian. 

" He asked us to go out with him," sobbed 
Lucy. 

n3 
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" But he will come again soon, no doubt/* mur- 
mured Minnie, " he seemed so happy with us." 

" Escaped again ! Certainly the devil's in that 
boy !'* ejaculated Hartigan. 

Oh meek and gentle Mr. Yarian 1 can such rage 
be yours, and such a torrent of abusive terms pro- 
ceed from your thin quivering lips, that I am 
constrained to veil them under asterisks! The 
truth is my vituperative vocabulary is very small, 
and I know I should fail in the effort to record 
those priestly censures, even if I did not feel it to 
be better taste to leave the unpleasing task un- 
attempted. Suffice it, that Minnie ^nd Lucy fairly 
overwhelmed, at length rushed out of the room, 
and threw themselves sobbing and weeping in each 
others arms upon their bed. 

And then came the mother's turn; but no, a 
knock at the door saves her ! 

" There he is ! so have done Robert Varian,*' 
she exclaimed. 

Varian and Hartigan looked at each other, " Can 
it be he ?" 

No; a stranger stands in the doorway — a 
stranger, at least, to the lady of the house ; but 
Varian and Hartigan know the voice, they dart 
into the little hall, and kiss the hand of Father 
Gregory O'Mahony. 

'* Most singular 1 most opportune !" said Varian, 
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" My aunt will be proud I am sure ! Aunt, allow 
me to introduce my very Reverend and honoured 
patron, the Vicar-General of Armagh." 

And the good lady, half relieved, half frightened, 
curtsied confusedly; and then .she thought of 
supper, and of the dignity of the new comer, and 
of her sobbing weeping girls, whose services she 
now so much required, and she slipped from the 
room to soothe and cheer, before demanding their 
aid. 

"What news of the young man?" enquired 
Father Gregory. " Your letter led me to suppose 
he would be in your hands." 

" He was so ; only an hour ago I believed he 
was most securely so/' 

" And there is a ship ready to sail for Havre 
to-morrow," joined in Hartigan, " and this morning 
the lad was mild and docile as a lamb, and ready 
to do whatever we wished.'* 

" I cannot help respecting his character in some 
points," said Father Gregory, " for he, no doubt, 
intended this evasion when conversing with you, 
and must have had some skill in artifice to deceive 
my friend here ; his seeming docility lulled your 
vigilance ; but teU me, Varian, how it occurred, and 
how he fell first into your hands." 

When he had heard all, he surprised his auditors 
by saying quietly, " I have then seen this young 
man more recently than you; he threw himself 
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into my arms an hour since. I have also conversed 
with this physician, the grounds of whose interest 
in him it behoves us to ascertain ; I have here his 
card, and I am to call upon him to-morrow." 

" Wonderful man !" exclaimed Varian, in genuine 
admiration, apart to Hartigan, '^ he knows, sees, 
and does everything !" 

And Father Gregory, who knew the value of 
opinion, had the discretion not to disclose himself 
further. 

Varian had written to his employer on his first 
arrival at Belfast, when he imagined that George 
would be held securely in the public prisons, and 
doubted not to obtain access to him ; thus it was 
that he solicited his presence, in the hope that the 
latter might find stronger, or more persuasive 
arguments, than on a former occasion he had himself 
been able to adduce. 

Thus much to account for Father Gregory^s 
appearance at this juncture, opportune or in- 
opportune as it might seem to different parties. 

He found much to commend in Mr. Variants 
tactics up to the moment of confiding the guardian- 
ship of so impulsive a youth to a party of females, 
and on this point a few sarcastic words were his 
sole reproof. He passed on rather, to the con- 
sideration of the proper steps to be pursued in order 
again to possess themselves of his person. 

After discussing the subject in all its bearings, 
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he assigned to each his task for the morrow. 
Hartigan, with a douceur in hand, was to endeavour 
to prevail on the captain of the vessel they had 
agreed with, to delay his departure for Havre. 
Varian, from daybreak, was to watch the house of 
Dr. Evernon, to take note of all who came and all 
who went, and especially to watch for George. 
While Father Gregory himself purposed to make 
profitable the hours previous to his appointment 
with the physician, by ascertaining as far as pos- 
sible the antecedents of that gentleman, in the hope 
of discovering some clue to the interest which he 
appeared to feel in the young man. 

This was a point that greatly puzzled the coterie ^ 
but it was thought most probable that Miss Van- 
deleur might be the link of connexion between 
them ; the origin of that lady's own interest in him 
being also in their eyes a mystery. 

" There is, no doubt, something extraordinary 
about that youth," said Father Gregory, " he seems 
to find friends by magic wherever he goes ! but 
from a child up he has been a source of trouble, I 
might almost say of dislike, to me.*' 

" Dare I enquire," said Varian timidly, " into 
the source of your own interest in this obscure 
young man ?" 

Father Gregory fixed his eyes upon the aspirant 
for his favour with that peculiar cold searching look 
of his ; he seemed to be thinking, but he did not 
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reply, neither did Mr. Varian venture to repeat his 
question. 

Hartigan whistled, and looked ill at ease, and 
after a few minutes of profound silence, Mr. 
O'Mahony proposed retiring to rest. 

What ingenious contrivances the worthy widow 
and her daughters had adopted for the accom- 
modation of their extra guests, I leave to the 
imagination of those admirable Irish housekeepers, 
the humblest of whose roofs appear on occasion to 
have illimitable elastic properties. 

I was once in a pretty thatched cottage, con- 
taining, I am well aware, no more than four rooms 
and a kitchen ; yet I was credibly assured that 
sixteen persons had found sleeping accommodation 
there one night ; and I was even laughed at for ex- 
pressing surprise at the statement. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SNARES AND PITFALLS. 



Next morning, each member of the triumviriate 
commenced the execution of his separate plans 
against our persecuted hero. 

Hartigan left the house at earliest dawn and 
hired a horse, upon which animal Mr. Varian, 
having breakfasted and bidden farewell to his auiit, 
mounted, with his valise strapped before him, as if 
starting on a journey. 

The semblance, however, was all ; he rode out of 
the town, spattered his horse and overalls with the 
mud of the roads, and rode in again by diflferent 
streets, ready to assume the character of a traveller 
from Dublin, in search of lodgings. No locality, 
however, but Donegal Street, would suit him, and 
no part of that street that did not command a view 
of Dr. Evemon's house. 

He succeeded, after some enquiries, in obtaining 

an upper room in a small house on the opposite 

side, but a few doors lower down than the doctor's ; 

and then and there he commenced his vigils. 

It was by this time about nine o'clock, and he 
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had not waited an hour before a young groom 
brought up the doctor's noddy; open flew the 
door^ and forth came a gentleman, whom the 
watcher rightly concluded was Dr. Evemon. On 
the doorsteps he paused, turned round, and shook 
hands with two persons inside ; but Varian was 
tormented to find that, even by leaning out of the 
window, to his utmost stretch, he could not dis- 
tinguish those persons. The door closed, the doctor 
and groom drove away, and Mr. Varian seated hinv- 
self at the window. 

All was still in the doctor's house ; the streets 
afforded him no amusement, and he grew weary. 
He summoned Mrs. Kelly, his hostess, under pre- 
tence of ordering dinner, and she fell willingly into 
his snare for a gossip. 

" Whose was that large house ?" 

" Dr. Evemon's." 

He thought he had heard of him. " Had he a 
large family ?" 

" None ; he had lost his wife and only child." 

"Did he see much company?" 

" Very little." 

" But he has visitors at present ?" 

She did not know ; a priest arrived there yester- 
day in a jingle ; but she could not say if he stayed 
all night. 

" But the doctor shook hands with two persons 
when he went out this morning." 
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"Did he, indeed!" She wondered who they 
could be ; the doctor seldom had visitors staying in 
the house ; but she warranted she would soon find 
out ; and the good woman was in a fidget until 
Mr. Varian, who politically enquired about other 
neighbours also, to veil his special interest in these, 
at length released her. 

A priest! thought Varian; and, remembering 
Mr. O'Mahony's statement that he had conversed 
with the physician the preceding day, he assumed 
that he must have been the individual whom Mrs. 
Kelly had seen arrive in the jingle. Who, then, 
were the twOy he demanded of himself; for he had 
only his conjectures to amuse him. 

Most of the window blinds of the house were 
drawn down, revealing nothing; and, though se- 
veral persons knocked at the doctor's door during 
the morning, and exchanged a few words with a 
certain well-fed looking footman, known to the 
reader ; yet none were admitted, nor did any per- 
son emerge from the house. 

At length, the early dinner hour customary in 
those days, brought again Mrs. Kelly and her 
gossip; her lodger was right, there were two 
visitors ; she had talked herself with Peg Moriarty, 
the cook, and heard all about them; they had 
come from diflferent far-away places just at the 
same time yesterday, all on purpose to see each 
other, and they were as fond of each other as father 
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and SOD ; and so was the doctor, too, as well be 
might, being, in course, a near relation of them 
both. 

" Are you sure that they are all relations ?" 

"Oh! there's no doubt at all of that, being 
so thick* as they are; but what's quare about 
them is, that so soon as ever Grorman — ^that's the 
butler — goes into the room, they begin talking 
Latin, or some learned tongue ; not, maybe, that 
it's quare for a priest, or even a learned doctor 
such as this, but mighty quare for that dark young 
man that's none of a priest surely ; for, saving your 
presence, Sir, he was running like mad through the 
streets after two girls yesterday, bare-headed and 
all, so Peg Moriarty told me ; and he but just come 
to the town, more shame to him/' 

Varian thought of his two young cousins, and 
felt no doubt that the dark young man must be 
George; but who the priest? He made Mrs. 
Kelly a suitable reply of moral censure on the 
levities of youth, and, allowing her to return down 
stairs, he renewed his former occupation with the 
patient vigilance of a cat watching a mouse-hole. 

His assiduity soon met its reward. Doctor Ever- 
non returned home about two o'clock, and soon 
afterwards, true to his appointment, Mr. O'Mahony 

* A strange slang plirase, the origin of whicli, perhaps, some cor- 
respondent of " Notes and Queries" may be able to elucidate ; but 
which may, for aught I know, be an anachronism here. 
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knocked at the physician's door ; he was admitted ; 
he remained within about ten minutes, and then 
came forth again ; he looked up the street, and 
down, and after a few seconds of deliberation, 
crossed over. 

Mr. Varian smiled ; he found pleasure in thus 
observing, unsuspected, the movements, the very 
looks of his patron. He so seldom ventured to look 
fully at him, that he quite enjoyed the opportunity, 
and would fain have prolonged it; but when the 
crossing of the street was accomplished, the occa- 
sion was lost ; so Mr. Varian drew in his head, and 
was about to hurry down stairs to inform Mr. 
O'Mahony where he was located, and report the 
information he had obtained, when his steps were 
arrested by seeing a window-blind on the doctor's 
first floor drawn up, and three figures place them- 
selves in view. 

Dr. Evernon and Gteorge were there in front, 
and were evidently watching the movements of Mr. 
OfMahony, the third figure was only just dis- 
cemable in the shadowy background. 

Presently the doctor threw up the window and 
leaned out ; Mr. Varian cautiously did the same, 
the eyes of both following Mr. O'Mahony till he 
entered an hotel further down on Mrs. Kelly's side 
of the street. Then both watchers drew in their 
heads, and by some casualty, though the windows 
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were neither on a level, nor directly opposite, their 
eyes met. 

The doctor turned to speak to those within. 
George approached, and concealed by the window 
curtain, looked up in his turn at Variants window ; 
but that wary gentleman had his eyes only, above 
the window sill, and remained unnoticed. 

Not always so, however; furtive glances were 
often cast by George through narrow apertures, in 
that direction, and various times in the course of 
the afternoon, he recognised Varian, book in hand, 
seated at that upper window, and always with his 
face towards the doctor s house ; and he knew that 
he was watched. 

Father Justin and he were ill at ease until even- 
ing came, and all the house was closed ; then, 
drawn around a blazing fire, the three friends again 
discussed the perils of their present position, and 
the future prospects of our nameless hero. 

The absent packet, the papers, must be hadl 
now or never was the opportunity for examining 
them carefully together, and thus obtaining a clue 
for the unravelling of the youth's future destiny. 

But time pressed, for it was very important that 
Father Justin should return quickly to his parish. 
His plea of a sudden call to a death-bed, could 
not excuse him for long ; and if his superiors were 
looking for a cause of ofience against him, as he 
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feared, he knew that he might well be deprived of 
his parish for a smaller reason. 

Dr. Evernon, however, objected to absent him- 
self on this mission as before proposed; fearing 
greatly for the safety of the friend of his eariy 
years, now that he saw the espionage to which his 
house was subjected. He therefore urged Devines 
himself to go to Armagh for the packet, which 
Miss Vandeleur would consign to him, more 
readily than to a stranger; and in order to engage 
the attention of the spies, suggested that some feint 
should be contrived, leading them to suppose that 
George had removed to another place of shelter, 
would no doubt seek to follow him. 

Mr. Devines was with difficulty persuaded thus 
to separate himself from his beloved pupil in his 
peril, but the physician's counsels at length pre- 
vailed, and they entered upon the minor details of 
the proceeding. 

Leaving them thus engaged, we will now glance 
at the movements of the Vicar-General and of 
Hartigan. 

The former had visited in the morning the priest 
of the parish in which Dr. Evernon resided, and 
learnt from him all that could avail him to know 
of his character, connexions, and previous history. 
He had then engaged a room at an hotel in the 
neighbourhood, which brought him nearly to the 
hour of his appointment with the physician. 
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It is needless to trouble the reader with the 
dialogue which ensued between these parties; 
enough that neither, at the conclusion of the inter- 
view, could assume to himself the victory in the 
noble art of manoeuvring. 

In parting, Mr. O'Mahony said that he would 
do himself the pleasure of caUing again in a day or 
two, in the hope that by that time the doctor 
might have seen the young man, whose fortunes 
would be seriously prejudiced by delay. 

The part devolving upon Hartigan to perform, 
lay in a lower, but not less important sphere. 
Having paid his appointed visit to the master of 
the ship, he later in the day took up his quarters 
in the rear of the physician's house, as Yarian had 
done in the front. 

A green-grocer just opposite the back entrance 
had vacant lodgings, which Hartigan promptly 
engaged, paying for the week in advance. Great 
gossippings went on with customers who stopped 
to eat a pennyworth of apples at the stall in front 
of the little shop ; and in these the new lodger, 
lounging at the door, often took part. Maurice 
Hartigan was a man superior to this sort of pro- 
ceeding both in his character and position ; but he 
assumed a grade lower than his own, and seemed 
to be in his natural sphere. 

At this fruit stall, the family afifairs of aU the 
gentry in the immediate vicinity were freely dis- 
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cussed ; but the prevalent topic at this time was 
Dr. Evernon's interference to liberate the Steel-boy 
prisoner. 

Some were astonished that a gentleman like him 
would trouble himself about the vagabond ; better 
men than he they warranted had been hung before, 
and would be again. Some lauded his kind heart, 
he was always the good friend to the miserable. 
Some marvelled what motive could make him turn 
the gallows-bird loose upon the town, it was a 
mercy they thought that they were not all burnt in 
their beds, with such a firebrand flung amongst 
them 1 hadn't he burnt down half Armagh before 
he was taken ? Some again, and these were 
women, would enquire what the young Steel-boy 
was like. 

During one of these conversations, Mrs. Connor 
the green-grocer, suddenly checked the babble. 
** Husht, will ye ! here's his housekeeper acoming ; 
talk of some one else !" 

Mistress Peg Moriarty wanted a bunch of 
carrots and turnips. 

" YouVe a boiled round of beef for dinner. Til 
engage,'* said Mrs. Connor. 

" That's a heavy piece for a single man, isn't it ?" 
hazarded Hartigan. 

" Oh, we've strangers now stopping with us," 
replied the cook, " but if not, pray do you think 
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Dr. Evernon is the man to starve his servants, 
there's nothing new to us in a fine round of beef." 

"If you're having a party," suggested Mrs. 
Connor, "here's some of the beautifullest celery 
you ever seed." 

" It's not a party," replied Peg, " however, you 
may give it here, for one is a priest, and^ deserves 
of the best, no doubt." 

" What priest ?" asked Hartigan, " is his name 
O'Mahony?" for he thought, that perhaps that 
gentleman had so successfully manoeuvred as to 
be invited to dine at the house. 

" What's his name to you !" returned Peg, sur- 
veying Hartigan leisurely, 

« 

Hartigan munched an apple, and did not reply ; 
but when the good woman moved on with her 
basket on her arm, he walked at her side, ex- 
changing a few words occasionally ; and when 
she presently stopped to purchase a turkey, he 
considerately offered to relieve her of the increased 
weight of her pannier. 

Mistress Moriarty now turned towards him a 
more smiling countenance, and began to shew her 
increasing interest in her companion by a series of 
those straightforward questions, with which persons 
of the class where the word etiquette is a stranger^ 
scruple not to plunge intimacies. 

Where did he come from ? what brought him to 
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Belfast? what was his name, &c., &c., followed in 
quick succession; and Hartigan told her of his 
widowed state, and that finding his farm lonesome, 
he had bethought him of coming to Belfast for a 
bit of change, and may be in so large a town he 
might find some one not unwilling to manage his 
house for him. 

Peg Moriarty became more complaisant still; 
she knew she had passed the attractive season of 
youth, but had no idea of calling herself an old 
woman yet for many years to come, and the 
stranger's assiduity stirred pulses that had waxed 
torpid of late. She shook out her skirt, stroked 
down her apron, and spoke in a blander and softer 
voice as she walked on, casting sidelong glances at 
her companion, and judging him to be, as in fact 
he was, an " able " well looking man, though some- 
what heavy of build. 

And now they approached a dram shop, and 
Hartigan thought, or fancied, that there was some 
little slackening of his fair friend's pace, some slight 
faltering of her footsteps. He remarked that the 
day was rather cold, and asked her to step in, and 
take " the least taste in life " of whiskey. 

The modem beverages and cordials which sound 
so much more feminine and genteel, were then 
unknown in the land, and Mistress Moriarty felt 
no shame in accepting the ofier under its simple 

VOL. II. «o 
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and true name. Hartigan had found the lady's 
weak point, she drank a glass with rehsh, and after 
some little pressing, slowly sipped a second. 

From that moment their friendship was es- 
tablished ; she invited him to sup with her and Mr. 
Gorman the butler that night, anA began to wonder 
where Dr. Evernon would find another cook and 
housekeeper as clever as herself. 

It is needless to say that Hartigan accepted the 
invitation, to enter so soon the enemy's camp ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expectations. 

At first Mr. Gorman looked rather superciliously 
upon Peg Moriarty's chance acquaintance; but 
Hartigan soon gained his respect by treating him 
vnih as much disdain as he received, and while 
seeming to give all his attention to the lady, he 
studied to produce an effect upon both, by drawing 
forth a massive silver watch with huge gold seal 
appended, possessions which in those days were 
greatly rarer than at present. This completed his 
conquest over Mistress Peg, in whose eyes he was 
from that moment a gentleman ; and Gorman was 
in his turn conquered, by Hartigan's giving him to 
understand that he also had been in service in his 
youth, but had always lived with noblemen — ^the 
Earl of Glenarm and such people. 

An Earl's servant 1 an Earl's personal attendant 1 
Mr. Gorman was not sure that he, himself, had 
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ever even seen an Earl, and henceforth treated the 
stranger with as much respect as he ever showed 
to anybody, except his master. 

Mistress Moriarty set forth a savoury supper, 
Mr. Gorman produced a choice bottle from his 
master's cellar, the young groom waited when 
needed upon these, his superiors, and the little 
party waxed social, cordial and communicative. 

Hartigan soon ascertained that the young man 
who was the doctor's guest, was called George ; 
but the priest puzzled him yet, he was always 
addressed, Gorman said, as * Father' only, both by 
his master and the youth, and he had never seen 
his master make such work about any one before. 

The great point, however, with Hartigan was, 
that he had secured a footing in the house where 
George was sheltered ; and when at rather a late 
hour he took his leave, he hurried triumphantly to 
the hotel where his chief held head-quarters, to 
recount his good success, and take directions for 
his future proceedings. Varian, also, was there, 
and the three held counsel together. 

The one point at which they must aim, the Vicar- 
General insisted, was to abstract George from his 
place of refuge. Once in their power, once put on 
board the vessel waiting their orders, he would 
find means to persuade to, or compel the surrender 
of the packet. 

T^e following day, all parties were again on the 

o 2 
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alert. The doctor drove out at his usual hour, but 
the blinds were more closely drawn down than the 
day before ; only now and then a comer was lifted, 
and some one peeped forth, but too cautiously to 
afford Varian any satisfaction. 

I do not know if he or George found the position 
the more irksome. Varian had the external world 
to amuse him, and George, though veiled from this, 
had a companion in his seclusion. 

At length an event occurred interesting to both. 
Varian, to his surprise, saw his young cousins 
ascend the steps before the doctor's door. They 
approached timidly, and seemed to hesitate before 
they knocked ; but they did knock, and Mr. Gorman 
opened the door, and smiled with a somewhat 
impertinent smile as he recognized them, for which 
Varian felt inclined to box his ears. 

The young ladies held some little parley with 
him, blushing and confused, and the liveried po- 
tentate withdrew. Presently he returned and held 
parley again, and then Miss Minnie and Miss Lucy 
stepped within ; the door closed, and Varian was 
angry, surprised, and puzzled. 

Cross we the street. 

" Oh, nonsense. Father 1" said George, " what 
harm can these poor things do me ? I treated them 
so rudely, you must let me see them for a moment 
to excuse myself/' He then ran down stairs with- 
out waiting for further remonstrance. 
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Gorman ushered the maidens into the parlour, 
and George followed and shut the door. 

" Will you forgive me ?" 

"Oh, Mr. George, why did you deceive us? 
You said you would only 'stay here a few minutes." 

" My dear girls, I could not help it, I could not 
indeed ! I found an old friend here, and we had 
so much to talk over that we have not finished yet." 

" But mamma was so angry with us, and Cousin 
Varian, too !" 

" Did they send you here to-day ?" 

^'Oh no! nobody knows that we have come; 
but you will return with us, will you not? We 
hoped you would all yesterday ; and they will never 
forgive us unless you do." 

" I cannot go back," said George, laughing at 
the notion so simply urged ; " but believe me, I am 
very sorry to have brought you into blame, and 
very much obliged for the kindness you both 
shewed me." 

" Well then, come back ; we will make you so 
comfortable !" 

" But I am comfortable here." 

"Cousin Varian went away in his anger; he 
said it was all our fault, and mamma thinks if you 
came back, that he would come back too." 

" And do you wish for him ?" 

" Mamma does ; but it is you whom we wish to 
come back." 
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" Thank you both, dear girls, but I aoi going to 
leave Belfast very soon, and will not trouble you to 
be my jailors again/* 

" Oh, do not say that !" 
Why not ? Is it not the truth ?" 
We were not so, you know, and we will not 
be, whatever they say ; we will be your friends." 

" But then Cousin Varian and mamma will be 
angry !" said George, sportively. 

" We will not mmd." 

" Will you then really, really be my friends ?'* 

The giris paused, and then, with downcast eyes, 
timidly murmured, " Will you be ours ?" 

" Can you doubt it ?" exclaimed George, as he 
stole an arm around the waist of one, and kissed 
the smooth brow of the other. 

Oh, Master George, Master George, is this in- 
born GaUic gallantry? Or is it Irish reckless 
gaiety ? Or is it poUcy ? Or is it heartless pas- 
time? 

The reader will not suppose that in the foregoing 
conversation the maidens spoke in duo, but I 
thought it of little moment to individualize Lucy 
and Minnie, since the part they play in my narra- 
tive is one and indivisable, "like to a double 
cherry," a lusus naturce, by the way, which I never 
happened to see, but which, * naithless,' Shake- 
speare might. 

" Do you know," enquired George, after giving^ 
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a moment's pause for the young ladies' confusion to 
subside, " do you know where your Cousin Varian 
is at present ?" 

"No; he sent for a horse, and left suddenly 
next morning, he would not even speak to us ! and 
oh, Mr. George, he gave us such a scolding the 
night before as we never heard, used such words ! 
He was quite unkind ; he had no right to, and I 
can't forgive him." 

" Nor I," echoed the other. 

" I must tell you," whispered George, " Cousin 
Varian, perhaps, hears you now ; he is very near." 

" Where ?" cried the girls, starting with looks of 
fear. 

"There," said George, pointing towards the 
window. Then he laughed heartily in his gay, 
boyish way. 

" Now don't 1 You are only jesting at us,'* said 
the girls, pouting prettily. 

" No, indeed," resumed George, with gravity ; 
**Mr. Varian still does me the honour to watch 
over me ; he has established himself in a house op- 
posite." 

" And to pretend to us that he was leaving the 
town ! But why does he, Mr. George ? What 
does he watch you for ? Have you done anything 
wrong ?" 

" Yes, Miss Minnie, very wrong ; I kissed you 
just now, and want to do so again/' 
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" Oh don't, Mr. George !" 

"But that is nonsense," said the other half 
cherry. "Tell us, Mr. George, are you really a 
Steel-boy, as some say ?" 

" I really am not. And if I were, what right 
would your Cousin Varian have to watch me, and 
keep me prisoner in your house as he wanted to ? 
Pray is he employed by the parhament of Ireland, 
or the King of England, to hunt down rioters and 
rebels ?" 

"No, certainly; and he has no right that we 
know to do as he is doing." 

" Tell me, dear friends — you said you were so — 
what did your cousin and that other man want 
to do with me if I had staid ?" 

" Oh, bye the bye there was another gentleman, 
a very great priest, or bishop, or something, came 
to our house the night you left us ; and he was 
as vexed as the rest, mamma said, that you were 
gone ; but they shut themselves up, talking about 
you I am sure, all the evening, and we heard very 
little." 

" I heard, however," interposed the other sister, 
"that you were to have gone in a ship, and the 
money was paid, and they were to pay more to 
keep the ship on." 

" Oh ho ! Well now, dears, you would not like 
me to be sent out of the country this way, would 
you ?" 
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*' Oh no, certainly." 

*' Well, trust me, they will catch me if they can, 
and then I shall never see you again ; so what I 
want you to do for me is, to come and tell me as 
soon as ever you hear anything of their plans ; or 
if you cannot come, write. For this is certain, 
that your Cousiii Varian and the others are plotting 
to do me harm." 

But why, I wonder !" 

I think," said the other sister, " that you must 
be somebody in disguise. 1 wish you would tell 
us !" 

" Perhaps 1 may some day ; only you must shew 
yourselves really my friends first; you must tell 
me all you see and hear about me, and next, you 
must not tell any one that you do tell me, not even 
your mamma." 

" That we won't ! but we have stayed very long ; 
I think we must go." 

" Well, take care of yourselves ! Cousin Varian 
will see you from his window." 

" Oh what shall we do ! will he really ?" 

"Tell him that you came to persuade me to 
return; and tell him too, that I am going away 
to-night,' to spare him the trouble of guarding me." 

"But you are not, are you? Do not go away 
from us !" 

" When you tell me quite certainly that he and 

o 8 
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the others have left Belfast, I can come aind see 
you when I like." 

" Oh do !" 

"Well, good bye now, and remember you are 
to be my faithful Uttle friends." 

" Yes, we will, goodbye." 

Very near the door, waited Mr. Gorman, to 
usher the young ladies out, as he had ushered 
them in, with a smile. 

George skipped upstairs, laughing gaily. 

" What folly or imprudence is this !" said Father 
Justin, " how long you have been !" 

" Never mind, come here^ father, do come !" and 
George drew him to the window ; and looking forth 
from behind the curtain, they saw Varian emerge 
from his lodging, and crossing hastily, intercept 
the two trembling girls a few paces from the house. 

Some altercation ensued, but presently, taking 
one under each arm, Varian returned to his quar- 
ters, and entered with them. 

" There go all your confidences wi^ your visitors, 
silly boy !" exclaimed Father Justin, " tell me all 
that passed." 

He did so, frankly ; for he knew he had no stem 
censor in his early friend. But Varian found less 
candour on the part of his young cousms, who still 
felt resentment against him for his previous severity. 
They followed, however, George's directions, in 
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saying that he was about to leave the place, affect- 
ing to disclose the fact most unwillingly; and 
Varian, as soon as he had allowed them to depart, 
sent a note to the hotel, requesting to see Mr. 
O'Mahony, for he was unwilling to leave his watch 
tower. 

The summons was quickly obeyed, and with 
new zest they began to arrange a counterplot. 

Hartigan, meanwhile, was also busy. When the 
physician had gone out on his rounds, he called 
to enquire after the health of his hostess of the 
preceding evening. Mistress Moriarty received 
him kindly, and Mr. Gorman, in intervals between 
each summons to the door, joined in famihar gossip. 

It thus chanced that Hartigan was in the house, 
when George came down stairs to receive the ladies ; 
and had he felt a little more confidence in his new 
acquaintance, he might have tried to capture him 
by a coup de main. 

Fearing, however, that the unknown gentleman 
up-stairs might rush to the rescue, and doubting 
also whether Mr. O'Mahony might approve such 
a vigorous mode of action, he forbore ; though it 
was a torture to him to know that the youth was so 
near, and yet attempt nothing. 

When the physician returned home, Dan, the 
young groom, presently joined the kitchen circle ; 
and his fellow servants, with the idle curiosity of 
their class, asked where they had been that day> 
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and how was Mrs. A. ? and was old Mr. B. dead 

yet? 

Something in the tone of the youth's replies, 
struck them as being diflTerent from usual; and 
Gorman bade him not begin to give himself airs. 

The boy, in return, bade him mend his own 
manners. 

"What's in the wind now?" cried the cook, 
amazed. " I'll wager the master's been and raised 
his wages to-day, or he'd know how to respect his 
betters." 

" More likely he's turned him away," cried Gor- 
man, " the good-for-nothing little scamp !" 

" No more than you !'* retorted the boy ; " so 
don't you be saying that of me, whatever may 
happen." 

" Why, what's likely to happen to such as you," 
snarled Gorman, " unless a horse- whipping?" 

" Come, don't be hard on the poor chap !" inter- 
posed Hartigan, whose shrewdness began to suspect 
that the boy had something to tell if he were en- 
couraged. " Whatever he may be to you, I'll be 
bound he's a good lad to his master, and that's the 
main point. And your master trusts you, too, does 
he not Dan ?" 

" Indeed he do. Sir ; an' more maybe, than he 
trusts him ;" pointing with his fork to Gorman. 

"I'd like you to prove that 1" cried the offended 
footman. 
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" Maybe, you'll have found it out before you*re a 
day older !" retorted Dan. 

" As how, pray ?" 

" When you see me employed in matters that you 
know nothing about, with all your consequence! 
When you see a car come to the door and take me 
away on confidential errands, Mr. Gorman, will you 
be convinced then ?" 

Hartigan was all ears ; and, as soon as he could 
escape from Mistress Moriarty's assiduities, he 
hurried to his confederate, Varian, to see if his 
more astute mind could throw any light upon the 
subject. 

Varian, instantly remembering his young cousin's 
statement that George was on the point of leaving 
his present place of refuge, at once conjectured that 
Master Dan might be appointed to accompany him ; 
and it was much that they had learnt that the de- 
parture was to take place in a car. 

Hartigan was sent to impart the intelligence to 
Father Gregory; and the players became deeply 
interested in their game. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 



Evening came, and Gorman was desired to send 
Dan up to the sitting-room to receive directions 
about an errand he was to be sent on. 

He somewhat unwillingly obeyed, and then un- 
scrupulously put his ear to the door, where, how- 
ever, he could hear very imperfectly. 

" Come forward, Dan ! Here, drink this glass 
of punch," said his master. " You see, father," he 
continued, " their height is just the same. Here, 
Dan, this young gentleman makes you a present of 
this coat, cap and cloak ; off with your livery, and 
let us see how you look in them 1 Very good. Now, 
Sir, ruffle your hair right well ; don't wear it plas- 
tered down like a quaker ; that's better — that will 
do ! Now, you remember what I told you, do you 
not ?" 

" I do. Sir. I am to fancy that I be in this 
young gentleman's shoes, as well as his cloak." 
Here Dan paused to grin at his own wit. '' And 
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if I find any of his inimies a-hunting me, I'm to 
think 'em my own, and to show 'em my heels. But 
I'm not clear, master, if I was to give them a kick 
by the way — I'd like to." 

" No kick, my lad, no kick," said the doctor, 
who knew his groom's humour ; " it might be 
dangerous ; but you may spatter them with mud, 
throw dust in their eyes, and bother them any way 
you hke out of the range of the law." 

" I'll mind myself," responded Dan. 

" Mind you do." 

" Be sober, be vigilant," murmured Father Justin, 
in Latin. 

Dan crossed himself, and said "Amen." He 
thought the priest was giving him a blessing. 

" Here is some money," said the doctor ; " in a 
couple of days, I hope, we shall be ready for your 
return ; I will come and fetch you ; till then, keep 
quiet in your hiding-place." 

" I think I hear the car," interrupted George, the 
quick-eared. 

" Then away with you to your hiding-place," said 
the doctor ; " off with you ! I will see you soon." 

George, seizing a taper, hurried from the room, 
and stumbled over Gorman, who had no time to get 
away. 

" Hallo, Sir ! were you hstening at the door ?" 

" I, Sir ! I hope I know my place, and the thing 
that's honourable better than that ; I came to tell 
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my master that there's a car stopping at the 
door." 

" How is that ?" interposed the doctor, hurrying 
to the room door to prevent the man from entering, 
and so seeing his fellow-servant metamorphosed into 
George's double, " I heard no knock." 

It sounded at the moment, however. 

" That's the second ; they are impatient !" cried 
Gorman. 

" Go down then, and say we will come directly,'* 
returned Dr. Evernon. " It is the car for this 
young gentleman, who is going to leave us." 

Gorman looked at George in some surprise, then 
went to the door, as he was ordered. 

As his steps were heard descending, George 
darted upstairs, and shut himself up in a small 
garret room, which the doctor had secretly prepared 
for his reception with his own hands ; and the 
moment afterwards, Dr. Evernon, Mr. Devines, and 
the counterfeit George descended to the sti*eet door. 

" Good bye, George, my boy, and take care of 
yourself," said the doctor. 

'* Good bye, my son, and God bless you," said 
the priest. 

The young man shook their hands without 
venturing to speak, and descended the steps. 

" That will do, Gorman, I will shut the door," 
said his master, "go and attend to the fire up- 
stairs, it is very low." 
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Gorman did so, found the room empty, and 
never doubted but that things were as they ap- 
peared to him ; that is, that George had just parted 
with his friends, and left the house ; he only won- 
dered what had become of Dan, but supposed he 
must have quitted the room with the rest, and 
departed on some errand. 

Meantime, the physician gave his orders to the 
driver of the vehicle. He^ desired him to wind 
about through obscure streets for at least an hour, 
and then to drive to a certain populous suburb, 
and put the young gentleman down at Mrs. Brien's 
lodging house in Mercy Street, opposite the Harrow 
Inn. 

" Come, in with you George,'* he said, turning 
to Dan. 

Dan jumped in, the driver jerked at the reins 
and used his whip to rouse the sleepy horse ; the 
doctor stood on the door steps to see if their move- 
ments were espied, as they hoped, by Varian. 
There was no sign of habitation in that gentle- 
man's window, but close beside him he heard a 
faint brief and pecuKar sound, like an abortive 
laugh, and saw a man's figure emerge from the 
deep shadows near him, and cross towards Varian's 
lodging. Had the spy been so close ? The ruse 
then had succeeded. 

But what is this? From the scarcely started 
vehicle issues a vigorous cry. 
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" Help ! stop ! Master, help, help P* In the dim 
light a head is seen thrusting itself through the 
window, abruptly drawn back, again thrust forth, 
and the cries " help, master ! stop, driver !" came 
more faintly as the vehicle rattles noisily onward, 
and soon disappears. 

Nor is this all ! Before it was out of sight, and 
the range of vision was very limited in those oil 
lamp days, another vehicle emerged from the 
nearest cross street, and followed the first, keeping 
as close as possible ; this might be casual, but the 
doctor, from the combined causes, rejoined Father 
Justin very iU at ease. 

It was not without cause ! We have seen the 
plot, let us learn the counterplot. 

It has been shown that the parties in this warfare 
of subtlety were very equally matched. The tri- 
umvirate, in whose success we are interested, laid 
their plans, it might be thought, with sufficient 
forethought and refinement of manoeuvering, but 
they did not know that it was another triumvirate 
that was working against them ; they feared only 
Varian's espionage, and the more formidable Vicar- 
General behind the scenes — they knew nothing of 
the presence of Hartigan in their very camp. 

This adverse trio, under the belief that George 
was on the point of departure, and spurred on by 
the apprehension of his eluding them altogether, 
resolved to seize him at the moment of flight, and 
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at once cany him on board the ship — the captain of 
which, moreover, had only agreed to wait until the 
morrow, so that they deemed it the more fortunate 
that he should emerge from his cage at this very 
time. 

Their great diflBculty was to decide which of the 
three should play the principal part in the intended 
seizure ; but it was after some discussion assumed 
by the Vicar- General himself, as he judged that 
habitual fear and respect for him, would check any 
violence to which the youth might be disposed to 
give way, and, also, that in case of such conduct, 
his position and authority would serve to prevent 
the interference of other parties, and also to gain 
credit for whatever statement he might find it 
necessary to make. 

Having, therefore, watched for the approach of 
the car which Dr. Evernon had previously ordered, 
Mr. O'Mahony by ingenious falsehoods, and a 
liberal bribe, persuaded the driver to allow him to 
seat himself in a comer of the vehicle, and engaged 
him to obey his orders, rather than those of his 
original employers. 

As we have seen, it was George in semblance 
only who entered the car, and Mr. O'Mahony, 
unsuspicious of deception, heard the door snapped 
to with delight. I have you at last, wild spirit ! 
he triumphantly thought, and from this moment I 
may regard my bishoprick as won ! 
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A moment more^ and a pale gleam from a street 
lamp fell upon his brow, and Dan, terrified to find 
himself not alone, uttered the cries which the doctor 
had heard. 

The priest threw himself towards him, and en- 
deavoured to stop his mouth by stuflSng his hand- 
kerchief into it. Dan, however, struggled and 
screamed at intervals, but the car rattled onwards 
over the large paving stones, and Jehu did not or 
would not hear. 

At length they got upon a smoother and broader 
road, and Mr. O'Mahony, looking from the window, 
hailed a jingle which had followed them closely the 
whole distance, and desired the driver to come 
abreast of his own. 

" Is all right ?" cried a voice from the second 
car. 

"Yes, the game is ours!" replied O'Mahony. 
Then grasping the arm of his young companion, he 
exclaimed, " Your flight is over young eagle, we 
will clip your wild wings ! Do you know into whose 
power you have fallen ?" 

" No !" said the frightened Dan. 

" No ! Is my voice so strange to you ! have you 
forgotten Father Gregory O'Mahony ?*' 

Dan, remembering that he was to personate 
George, and not knowing what he ought to say, 
kept silence. 

" There is a jingle within hearing, why do you 
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not call for help ?" resumed the priest tauntingly. 
" But you are wise, George Hartigan, for in that 
jingle is the parent whom you robbed." 

Finding that the youth still remained silent, Mr. 
O'Mahony supposed he was sulky, and fell himself 
into a train of reflection, until the vehicles stopped 
upon the quay, where the sound of the waters 
surging against the sea-wall, sent a cold thrill 
through poor Dan's veins, who began to wonder 
if Mr. George's innimies meant to drown him 
there. 

Hartigan descended first, and went away for a 
minute or two ; he then returned with another man, 
a bluff seafaring personage, carrying a lanthorn. 

" There's a boat ready,*' said Hartigan, opening 
the door of the car, " we can go on board at once 
if you please." 

"Yes, at once," returned Father O'Mahony. 
" Give the support of your strong arm to your 
nmaway, I will walk at the other side.'* 

Hartigan grasped Dan strongly by the arm, 
attempting to draw him from the car, but received 
in requital a kick in his chest, which almost deprived 
him of breath. 

" I'll not go with you ! I'll be d — d if I go into 
any boat !" 

'' What voice is that ?" cried Hartigan, with the 
first breath he could gather. 
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" What voice ? Where ?" demanded O'Mahony, 
who, less familiar with that of George, had not been 
struck by the difference. 

" Lend us your lanthom, Blatherwick !" cried 
Hartigan to the seaman, "hold it close iaV* and 
struggling at the door of the car, he succeeded in 
seizing poor Dan by the collar, and dragging forth 
his head and shoulders, while he still clung closely 
with his hands. 

"Here is some confounded blunder! we have 
not snared th^ right bird after all !" 

Kicking and struggling, Dan was hauled forth 
at length ; the light of the lanthorn flashed upon 
his face, and he and Hartigan recognized each 
other at the same moment. 

" It's Dan, the doctor's groom !" cried the latter 
to O'Mahouy. 

" You are a rascal and a traitor !" shouted the 
boy, deaUng a well planted blow right and left, 
and springing from the group. " Help here, you 
driver, you are my man !" 

He tripped, and fell; the driver, whose aid he 
invoked, had stretched his whip in his path. Poor 
Dan was re-captured and dragged along through 
a small crowd of idlers, whom the noise even at 
that late hour had drawn to the spot, and was 
kicked and pushed into a small room behind the 
bar of a low hostelry which was near the spot. 
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O'Mahony and Hartigan only, entered with him ; 
a large flaring flame from a coarse oil lamp, lit up 
their flushed faces. 

" Wretch !" cried the former, in a terrible voice, 
extending his arm with outstretched finger towards 
the bewildered boy, and fixing on him those search- 
ing glittering eyes. " Do you know what you have 
done? you have struck me, a priest! you have 
lifted your hand against the Lord's anointed !" 

Dan fell on his knees, with white and trembling 
lips, striving to speak. At length he found utter- 
ance. "Lord help me, your Reverence! I knew 
nothing in life about you, and in the dark and all." 

"You have sought to deceive me, you have 
pretended to pass for another than what you are ! 
Tear off his borrowed cloak, there ! fling off his 
broad cap, and let me see him without disguise, 
as I see this moment into the naked secrets of his 
sinful heart ! Wretched boy ! Do you know what 
the priest's curse will do to you?" 

"Oh don't, your Reverence! oh don't, your 
Reverence!" cried the terrified Dan, now pros- 
trating himself at Mahony's feet, and clasping them 
with his hands. "Shure your Reverence, you 
know everything, you know I would never strike 
your honour*s Reverence knowingly, nor touch you 
with the laste of my fingers. I meant no harm in 
it, I was only doin' what my master bid me do." 

A smile struggled with the rigid muscles of O'Ma- 
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hony's lips, but he repeated in the same thrilling 
voice. " Do you know, boy, what the priest*s curse 
can do to you ? I ask you — do you know it ?'* 

" Surely I know, your Reverence. It can melt 
all the marrow of my bones; blessed Saints, I 
think it's beginning already ; it can strike me blind, 
an' sure I see nothing clear with my eyes this 
blessed moment I It can make me deaf as a door 
nail, an' by my life there's a quare sound in my 
ears already ! It can pain me in sitting an' stand- 
ing, blessed Mary keep us from harm ! It can bring 
misfortune on all belongin' to me, only I have no 
one. It can make all my goods be carried away 
by the foul fiend, only I've too little to be worth 
his while, your Reverence ! and it can make all the 
marrow come out through my shin bones, only 
your Reverence would not have the heart to say 
it to me, that meant no harm, I know you couldn't 
your Reverence !" 

" I may do all this and worse, there is but one 
way of escaping it," rejoined the priest, solemnly. 
" Tell me all you know of your master's plans, and 
all concerning the young man in his house, and for 
the future, do nothing, and let nothing be done 
that concerns him, without telling me, or this man 
Hartigan, for the eye and the hand of the church 
are over that young man, for reasons which you 
had best not seek to know. Enough that I, Pather 
O'Mahony, the Vicar-General, am watching him. 
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and watching you, and all who meddle with 
him/' 

"I'll not meddle with him, your Reverence, I 
will not do anything your Reverence does not want 
me to do, sure your Reverence knows best, only 
what can a poor orphan of a servant-boy do after 
all, but what his master bids him." 

" The church first, your master after !" 

"Sure I know that, your Reverence; sure my 
soul's in your hands !" 

" Tell me then, what were your orders when you 
left the house? Where were you going? What 
were you going to do ?" 

It need hardly be said that poor Dan had now 
no thought of concealment ; all he knew and all he 
guessed was freely given to the priest's demands ; 
and with the threat of the dreaded curse hanging 
over him, he promised faithfully to do whatever his 
Reverence might order. 

The latter then whispered a moment apart with 
Hartigan, and the two quitted the room. 

Poor Dan, confused and frightened at all that 
had passed, and feeling himself a terrible sinner, 
though he could not tell why, remained there, cold 
and trembling, for nearly an hour, dreading, yet 
hoping, their return. 

At length, the lamp burnt thick and murkily, its 
expiring flame threw out strange flashes, and 
stranger shadows ; its thick, rank smoke tainted the 

VOL. II. p 
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air ; he gasped and sickened, and felt as if the 
priest's curse were already beginning to dry up the 
flesh. In desperation, he staggered to the door, 
passed through the bar, where a shock-headed girl 
was asleep behind the counter, and went out into 
the open air. 

No one stopped him ; all was sitent on the quay, 
save the dull sound of the surging waters, fainter 
and further than before; one feeble street-lamp 
glittered near the spot. There was no car, no priest, 
no Hartigan, no seaman, no crowd ; and Dan felt 
very dreary, and thoroughly disgusted with the 
adventure, which he had commenced in such good 
spirits. 

Wrapped in the gentlemanly cloak he had re- 
membered to pick up from the ground, he cowered 
beneath a pent-house, among some casks and bales, 
and slept. 

Day dawned, and men and boys crowded to 
their work ; the weary old watchman ended his 
almost useless rounds, crying out with thin, cracked 
voice his last " All's well ;*' and Dan stretched his 
stiffened limbs, and rose. 

" Hallo ! who's there ? a gentleman ! a thief !'* 
cried several rugged voices, hustling round the ill- 
starred groom. 

"A thief, a thief!" echoed a chorus. "That 
cloak's stolen, be sure !" confirmed the watchman, 
drawing near. 
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" Strip it off him ! search him !" cried the ga- 
thering crowd. 

" Give him me here ! Let me take him to the 
iock-up !" said the watchman, with a feeble effort 
at duty. 

" You be hanged ! We can search him our- 
selves; we found him, not you!" growled a big 
ruffian, hustUng the old man aside, and thrusting 
his resistless hands into Dan's pockets. 

" I say, Rourke, let's have fair play ; we'll drink 
the money !" cried another, hauling at Dan's coat 
at the other side. 

Money there was, and Rourke laughed aloud, 
and flinging Dan from him as he would fling off a 
dog, he took to his heels. 

The rabble rout followed, to try and get a share 
of the spoil ; and poor crest-fallen Dan, with 
bruised and aching limbs, crept away through lone 
and shadowy places, till he reached the heart of the 
town ; and then threaded his way to the back en- 
trance of Dr. Evemon's house, and crept in by a 
small window in the stables, which for his own con- 
venience he usually left unfastened. 

As with stealthy footsteps he made his way 
upstairs, he groaned at the thought, that after all 
he had undergone, he might yet have to meet his 
master's displeasure at the failure of his mission ; 
but, at least, he would go to bed, and sleep on his 
troubles first. 

p 2 
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Ambitions grooms ! glory not too much in the 
honour of your master's confidence !* 

We must now return on our steps, to follow the 
movements of Dr. Evernon, whom we left re- 
entering his house, uneasy in mind. 

After exchanging a few words of anxious sur- 
mise with his friend Devines, the two paid a brief 
visit to Greorge, now again a prisoner, though vo- 
luntarily, and told him what had passed. 

Father Justin, who was about to proceed to 
Armagh, implored him to be prudent and patient, 
and bade him an affectionate farewell. He was 
charged, in turn, with more, and more various mes- 
sages to Miss Yandeleur, than he had any idea of 
conveying. 

Pearful of awakening the suspicions of Grorman 
by their absence. Father Justin and his host then 
returned to the sitting-room, and an hour and a 
half later they went on foot to the hotel, whence the 
night-coach to Armagh then started twice in the 
week. 

It was the same house which was honoured by 
the presence of the Vicar-General ; but at that 
late hour — ^it was past midnight — ^they felt no ap- 
prehension of encountering him. 

They stood apart, watching the slow movements 

* Those conyersant with the social state of Ireland in the last 
centur J will know that snch an incident as the above is anything 
bat oyer-ooloored. The new police have chang^ tout eela. 
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of the ostlers as they brought out the three 
horses, and backed them to the shafts; and the 
priest, who wished to be incognito, felt some cu- 
riosity as to who were destined to be his fellow- 
travellers. 

A fat old gentleman had already ensconced him- 
self in one comer of the vehicle ; and now arrived 
a lady in a sedan chair — ^the commonest mode of 
conveyance of the times, but in which no lady, and 
few gentlemen dared venture after nightfall, without 
the additional protection of a footman at either side 
of the conveyance, usually carrying a stout staflp in 
one hand, a lighted torch in the other. And now 
rattled into the inn-yard a jingle, waking sharp 
echoes from the confronting walls, in the silent 
night. 

"More passengers! You had better get in, 
Justin," said the physician, shaking his friend's 
hand. And Mr. Devines hurried to the coach 
door, just as two persons descended from the mud- 
bespattered jingle. 

One of the ostlers respectfully held his lanthom 
for these persons to descend ; the light of another, 
where a man was strapping the last buckles of the 
harness, shone full upon Mr. Devines ; both parties 
uttered a sudden exclamation of recognition. The 
two were the Vicar-General and Hartigan, returning 
from their pursuit of George. " He must be here !" 
they exclaimed, as they recognized Father Justin ; 
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and one rushed to the coach-door to inspect the 
inside passengers, while the other surveyed the 
roof. 

But he was not there ! and O'Mahony, irritated 
with disappointment, turned suddenly upon Father 
Justin, who had fallen back some paces, but 
scorned to attempt flight. "And you, Sir," he 
exclaimed, " what may have brought you to Bel- 
fast?" 

" The coach is starting, Justin," interposed the 
physician, " get in at once/' 

" The coach must start without this gentleman. 
Dr. Evernon,'* replied O'Mahony haughtily, "he 
has first to account to me, his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, for much of his conduct." 

" I wrote to you before leaving my parish," 
replied Mr. Devines, " a death- bed summons — " 

The coach rattled off over the rough round 
pavement, and drowned the good priest's reluctant, 
though deliberate falsehood. 

"Your statements shall be heard before the 
Bishop of the Diocese, Sir," resumed O'Mahony, 
" meanwhile, think not that you deceive me ! I 
know what motive has brought you to this city, and 
I charge you, if you hope for pardon for yourself, 
to deliver up to me the wayward and worthless 
youth whom you have chosen so unaccountably to 
support in his misconduct.'* 
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** He is not under my protection," replied Father 
Justin. 

" No, this most excellent physician has thought 
fit to snatch him from the gallows he had earned, and 
to constitute himself the protector of rebels both 
against state and church !" said O'Mahony bitterly ; 
"but let Dr, Evernon also look to himself; for 
Parliament may yet enquire into this matter, and 
may perhaps judge that such zeal for a notorious 
Steel-boy, indicates something like confederacy !" 

"My character is too well-known. Sir, my 
motives will not be questioned," rejoined the 
doctor. " But will yours, I pray you, bear inves- 
tigation? I mean no disrespect, but your tone 
to-night varies strangely from the smooth promises 
I have before heard from you, in case I could find 
the youth you refer to." 

"You are false as your friend beside you," 
retorted O'Mahony, " but you have not deceived 
me as you may have supposed ; nor will the tales of 
death-beds which you may devise, serve to screen 
your friend from the disgrace which awaits him. 
Henceforward, Mr. Justin Devines, you may hold 
yourself suspended from all parochial duties, until 
the pleasure of the bishop shall be known. 

The Vicar-General turned away, and walked 
haughtily into the hotel. Father Justin, wounded 
and angry, silently took his friend's arm, and 
returned with him to his house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 



Doctor Evernon opened his door with a key, 
as was his custom when out at unseasouable hours ; 
and rekindling the lamp, and feeding the expiring 
embers of the fire, the two friends sate down before 
it, sad and thoughtful. 

" What an unlucky business this is !'* at length 
exclaimed the physician. " You had better give it 
up, Justin, make your peace with Holy Mother 
Church, and leave this boy to his fate.*' 

" You cannot mean it, Florence." 

" I do, indeed. With all his gay spirits, I feel 
as if that boy were born under an unlucky star, 
and all who help him are dragged into the vortex 
of his troubles !" 

" Fie on such fatalism !" 

" Oh, nonsense ! what good can you do him ? 
you do not know who he is, or where he came 
from ; and if you did, knowing is not proving, nor 
proving reinstating.** 
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The boy has no one to love him, no one to help 
bim but me/' said Father Justin, " and instead of 
abandoning him to float upon the sea of life under 
the guidance of his own fitful humours and ardent ' 
impulses, I have been thinking, Florry, to bind my 
destiny to his, to resign my parish, my country, and 
go abroad with him." 

** Impossible ! you cannot be so infatuated ! and 
you used to write that you were so happy at Cre- 
billy, so tranquil and contented !" 

*' I was, but this boy was with me ! Florry, it is a 
great sacrifice, that of offering up the warmest 
human affections upon the altar of God ! Many, 
perhaps, find other means of satisfying the desires 
of their human nature, the yearnings of their human 
hearts ; but you know my character, my friend, you 
know that the vows of the priesthood to me have 
been binding vows indeed! We are a warm- 
blooded race, we Devines, and it was a misfortune, 
a mistake, perhaps, that I entered the church at 
all ; I cannot tell you all I have suffered, but when 
I became settled at Crebilly, Florry, for the first time 
I became happy : I lived a useful, tranquil life, and 
this boy loved me ! My heart no longer pined in 
its vacuity, no longer slept, I felt as a father. My 
friend, I cannot abandon him ! I feel my fate, my 
fortunes, bound up in his ; I will send in my 
resignation at once." 

" But how will you live ?" 

p 8 
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" Oh, you know I have a little farm ; my brother 
Reginald, I hear, is going to be married, married, 
too, to the girl whom my poor George loves, as if 
be also must mix up in this history ; he will per- 
haps buy it from me, it joins his own ; or rent it, 
and remit me the proceeds. We are not on very 
friendly terms, he being a Protestant we were kept 
apart when young, and the separation has con- 
tinued ; but he is a fine honourable fellow, and will 
do that much for me." 

"And can you and George live on that pit- 
tance ?" 

" We shall not starve. But do not look so 
dismal, Florry, I hope for a brighter future ! Trust 
me, George is somebody — we shall yet know who— 
and with his rise I shall rise !'* 

" Hope on, hope ever V* said the doctor, smiling 

" The Church has great power V* resumed Father 
Justin gravely. " Great power to persecute, as 
well as to bless and to save. I do not, of course, 
question its being quite right, viewing the subject 
in its broadest aspect ; but even we priests,*' he 
added, with a sad smile, " have our weaknesses ; 
human agents will have human infirmities, and this 
Vicar- General, I do not like him, Flo, I view him 
as the slave of ambition. Report says that he looks 
for a bishoprick through the interest of the Earl of 
Glenarm, and if he knows that George is, as we 
have so often surmised^ son of the ]^eixVs elder 
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brother, and rightful heir of all he has and holds, 
of course the reward were well earned for keeping 
the boy in obscurity/' 

" I only wonder in that case that they should 
have let him live/* 

" All seemed so safe," returned Devines, " while 
he passed for Hartigan's son. But in any case 
men do not like blood on their souls, and even if 
the Earl were base enough to entertain such an 
idea, the difficulty of finding fitting agents might 
deter him. But with regard to O'Mahony, I go 
even further than this in my speculations. The 
present Earl of Glenarn, with four daughters has 
but one son, a puny boy they say, and should he 
and his father die, O'Mahony might know well 
how to avail himself of the secret of George's birth. 
This it is, I imagine, which makes him so fearful, 
as he evidently is, of losing sight of him in the 
mazes of life." 

Mr. Devines was right in his conjectures. The 
Earl, by whatever link his lofty fortunes might be 
bound up with those of the obscure youth, had 
often in his conferences with O'Mahony proposed 
to leave him to drift unfriended on the tide of life, 
when no doubt he would soon find shipwreck, or 
sink into irredeemable obscurity ; but Mr. O'Ma- 
hony, adopting the tone that best became his 
christian profession, advocated another course. To 
lose sight of the youth, was^ indeed, the last of his 
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desires, not alone for the prospective chances at- 
tributed to him by Devines, but also because he 
was at all times a lever in his skilful hands to bend 
the Earl to his wishes. 

" All that you say sounds very plausible/' replied 
the physician to his friend, "but you two are 
imaginative, I practical, and before I can feel my- 
self satisfied, I want to see these documents, of 
which this dear son of yours can give so imperfect 
an account. Baulked of your journey, how do you 
now propose to obtain them ?" 

" It is not safe for George to remain here 
longer," replied Devines, "we might get him a 
horse and let him go, only — " 

" Only, it is unsafe also for him to be seen in 
Armagh, luckless boy! What think you of my 
sending Dan, as bearer of a letter to Miss Van- 
deleur ? There is no use in his remaining where he 



is now." 



"That might do; but where are George and I 
to go meantime ? we cannot stay here." 

And thus the friends discoursed the night away, 
until soon after daybreak they were startled by 
hearing a soft footfall on the stairs. The doctor 
hastened to the door, and to his amazement beheld 
Dan stealing along, pale, haggard and forlorn, with 
mud bespattered raiment hanging in tatters around 
his drooping limbs. 

His tale was told, and with encouraging words, 
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rather than reprimands, he was dismissed to his 
bed. 

The commentaries which followed the boy's 
narrative may very well be left to the imagination 
of the reader. He had related his story fully and 
faithfully, with the exception of the single important 
point that he had promised to betray all their future 
councils to the terrible priest or his subordinate. 
That Hartigan had access to the house, was a 
revelation which explained much which had puzzled 
them, and greatly added to their alarm in regard 
of the safety of the imperilled pair. 

But now the servants were heard moving in the 
lower apartments, the streets, too, began to be 
peopled — and at a loss what better plan to devise 
for the moment, Father Justin went to share and 
alleviate the captivity of the restless George. 

Dr. Evemon breakfasted alone, he drew up all 
the blinds, and told Gorman confidentially that 
the priest had left at midnight, and that the errand 
on which Dan had been sent, was to engage a 
noddy for the occasion. 

This appeared so simple and natural, especially 
coupled with the previous departure of the younger 
visitor, that Gorman for the time beUeved it ; not 
so however when he compared notes with Hartigan. 

"Where were you last night, Mr. Hartigan?" 
inquired Peg Moriarty, in the tone of one who had 
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a right to upbraid, " Gorman and me thought as 
you might have come to chat a bit with us." 

" I will come to-night, if that will do," replied 
Hartigan, "and will bring somethmg to make 
merry with, it is my turn to stand treat now." 

" Never mind that, but come any ways !" 

*' Aye do," said Gorman joining in, " you're good 
company, Mr. Hartigan, and I've idle times now 
again ; those two have left us." 

The how, and the when followed, and each 
* count ' — to use the word in its legal sense — ^was 
met by a flat denial from Hartigan. George had 
not gone in the car but Dan, the priest had gone 
out at midnight it was true, but he had watched 
him back again; and later in the day, Dan con- 
fessed to having seen him with his master at 
daybreak. 

But where were they then ? concealed somewhere 
in the house it was certain. And Gorman, of- 
fended at being deceived and outwitted, resolved 
to discover the where, if he could not penetrate the 
why. 

It is hard to say whether it is safer to confide in 
servants, or to have concealments from them. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Evernon, between every visit 
that he made, with pre-occupied mind, to his 
patients, revolved most anxiously the perilous posi- 
tion of his guests, with a vigilant and inimical spy 
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both front and rear, and the formidable Vicar- 
General close at hand. 

At one time he thought of appealing to the 
Magistrature for protection; but the position of 
George in the eye of the law rendered this too 
dangerous. No, they must quit the town; but 
how, and whither ? by day it would be impossible 
they could escape unnoticed, the attempt must 
then be made at night. But George was in peril 
in Armagh, some other place of refuge must there- 
fore be found for him, and Father Justin be left 
to proceed alone for the recovery of the documents. 

As in consequence of the disabiUty of Dan 
to drive the noddy, the Doctor was on foot this 
day, it necessarily followed that it was late in 
the afternoon when he returned homewards. As 
he did so, he saw two young ladies, evidently 
observing him, while often at intervals glancing 
furtively round. He slackened his pace, guessing 
who they might be. They approached timidly. 

" Are you Dr. Evemon, Sir ?'* 

" I am, young ladies ; can I serve you ?" 

" Has the young gentleman left you, please Sir ? 
Has he gone altogether? your servant told us h^ 
had, but we have a reason for thinking not.'' 

" Have you anything to communicate ?" 

" If we could see himself.'* 

" I am afraid you must be denied that pleasure ; 
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but he is still in the city, trost in me, and I will 
convey your message/' 

The sisters consulted each other in looks, the 
answer appeared to be affirmative. 

"We know you are his friend; we dared not 
have come to-day, only Cousin Varian was at our 
house, and told mamma that he was going out to 
a ship in harbour, so he cannot be back here yet. 
They sent us out of the room when they were 
talking, Sir; but for Mr. George's sake, Minnie 
listened at the door." 

"And what did Miss Minnie hear?" 

" That Mr. George is to be at our house about 
twelve to-night. Sir, or may be later, and it was 
this made us think he was not gone ; and Cousin 
Varian told mamma to have supper, and plenty of 
spirits, ready for some men." 

" Oh, indeed ! Do you know anything more ?" 

" Nothing ; only he told mamma of our seeing 
Mr. George the other day at your house, and said 
she ought to keep us at home, and many other 
ill-natured things. So we made haste to get out 
of the house before mamma could forbid us, which 
she certainly will, for she does everything Cousin 
Varian tells her." 

" Thank you much, dear ladies ; George will not 
forget your kindness I am sure, and I trust that 
this time it will bring you into no trouble." 
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MiDnie and Lucy hurried away, and the doctor, 
more than ever perplexed, entered his house. 

There was then some new plot on foot — but how 
to baffle it ! He mistrusted Gorman, mistrusted 
all around him ; he went into the kitchen, resolved, 
if he found Hartigan there, to kick him out 
violently ; but there he was not. 

He would have gone to consult the prisoners, 
but he feared to be seen ascending his own stairs ; 
it was a distressing state, no doubt, into which the 
doctor's benevolence had brought him ! 

At length, to his infinite rehef, a simple device 
struck him. He went out on foot and sought two 
brothers, friends of his, whom he requested to come 
to his house in sedan chairs, precisely at ten o'clock ; 
and, for a particular reason, which he would impart 
when they came, to wear large hats, travelling 
cloaks and swords. 

Many strange and somewhat lawless deeds were 
done in those days, whether in jest or earnest ; and 
though the doctor was Uttle given to adventures of 
this dubious nature, his friends entered with all the 
more zest into his views, and were impatient for the 
explanation of the mystery; and sooth to say, 
whether love, vengeance, intrigue, a duel, or some 
merry frolic was the object, the men he had se- 
lected were thorough-going fellows, alike ready for 
one, or all. 

This point arranged. Dr. Evemon returned home ; 
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and having satisfied himself that the servants were 
below stairs, he stole to the garret^ to disclose lus 
plans to the prisoners. 

The hour came; the physician, hearing the 
knock at the door, hurried down to receive his 
friends, whom Gorman was already relieving of 
their hats and cloaks ; he then accompanied them 
up-stairs. 

" So provoking, my dear fellows ; just sent for 
to a patient — ^must go — won't keep you half an 
hour ! There is a capital bottle of claret, you know 
my pet bin ; fill your glasses meantime." And as 
one in desperate haste, he quitted the room, and 
locked the door behind him. 

He gave a signal ; George was on the watch ; he 
and Mr. Devines quickly descended, donned the 
outer habiliments of the strangers, and thus dis- 
guised went down to the hall, accompanied by the 
physician. 

Gorman, hearing the noisy preparation of the 
chairmen, hurried to his post. 

" This is a flying visit, indeed,*' said Dr. Ever- 
non, shutting down the cover of the sedan upon 
the priest, who was much taller than either of the 
brothers up-stairs; "you must come soon again, 
when you have no other engagement. Carry the 
gentlemen home, chairmen; but stay, I think I 
may as well walk with you a little way ; it is in my 
direction/' 
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And he did so ; he walked beside them to the 
house of the brothers ; and the party entered, ap- 
parently unsuspected by their own people, who 
took their identity for granted. The physician, 
who knew the habits of the young men, silently in- 
dicated their ordinary sitting-room, George and 
Father Justin walked in ; and Dr. Evemon, paying 
the chairmen, hastened home to release his pri- 
soners, to explain the circumstances, and send the 
brothers to the assistance of their counterfeit repre- 
sentatives. 

When about to open the door of his house how- 
ever, he was startled by loud blows, and a confusion 
of voices overhead. 

" Ha ! I have got them away but just in time/' 
he murmured, as vdth silent caution he gave him- 
self admittance. 

When the sedan chairs brought the brothers to 
the house, Hartigan was comfortably seated oppo- 
site to Gorman at the kitchen fire, with his arm 
familiarly placed on the back of Mistress Moriarty's 
chair, and a flat stone jug of genuine potheen be- 
side him, from which he, from time to time, freely 
replenished their glasses. 

Mr. Hartigan was " such good company !" and 
had " such a way with him !" Peg said, that she 
could not say no, when he said yes ; whether she 
meant this to apply to a little more punch only. 
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or to any more important question, I leave to 
surmise. 

When Gorman returned from admitting liis 
master's visitors, he found Dame Moriarty blinking 
her eyes, and nodding her head in a state of 
incipient drunkenness. 

" What a deuce of a bore a place like yours must 
be, Gorman!" said his new associate; "not left 
half an hour in peace with a friend, but up to the 
door again to hear of some pining baby, or rheu- 
matic old woman." 

" It is a bore ; yet it's an easy place, too, if one 
must serve people no better than ourselves." 

" It would not suit me, however ; do you never 
get out for a spree ?" 

"Lord! there are the chairmen astir again; 
they are going already !" cried Gorman, and hurried 
up-stairs once more. 

On his return this time, Mistress Moriarty was 
snoring heavily, in a state of stupor. 

" Master's gone out with the gentlemen," said 
Gorman. 

" All the better ! Come out you, too then, and 
let us have a bit of fun together for once in a 
way." 

" But that beast's drunk, there's nobody to mind 
the door." 

" Pooh, turn that fool, Dan, out of his bed ; or 
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at worst it is but the sick folk getting another 
doctor, no great harm/' 

" Well/' said Gorman, " I have a great mind to ! 
Where shall we go ?'* 

" I'll show you, come along ! They took their 
hats, and emerged into the back street. 

" How confounded dark it is here 1" cried Har- 
tigan, " lead the way, Gorman, you know the place 
better than I do. Go first, I'll lock the door." 

But this was precisely what he took care not to 
do. 

''All right! here's the key." Gorman took it, 
and arm in arm they passed on. 

" To my lodging first," said Hartigan, " I want 
to get some money," and he ran upstairs for a 
Inoment. There were six or eight men there 
waiting for him. 

" The coast's clear, lads, the door open, straight 
up to the garret, that's the game 1 and the Steel- 
boy cry in case of alarm. I'll be back with you 
there in five minutes." 

He rejoined the unsuspecting Gorman who was 
waiting below, and the two walked on again quietly, 
and emerged into Donegal Street. " There's play 
in that tavern," said Hartigan, " let us go in for a 
bit !" 

He had already ascertained that this was a 
temptation irresistible to Mr. Gorman. He was 
quickly seated at an E. O. table. 
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" Here are a couple of crowns, let us be part- 
ners," said Hartigan. " I like your luck ; there, 
play for me till I take a turn and see what else is 
going on here." 

He slipped away, and hurried back to the 
doctor's house. There he found Mistress Peg still 
heavily asleep by the kitchen fire, while the jar of 
potheen had been drained by many a thirsty lip in 
passing through ; there was suddenly a great noise 
above stairs. " What, are not those fellows enough 
to keep that boy quiet !" exclaimed Hartigan, and 
snatching up a lamp, he hastened on ; but at the 
very moment that he reached the hall, the front 
door gently opened, and he stood face to face with 
Dr. Evemon himself. 

" Ha, villain 1 Ho ! Watch, here ! Watch, to the 
rescue!" shouted he, from the open door; then 
threw himself at once upon Hartigan, who in his 
turn shouted aloud, " Help, above there ! Help, for 
Hartigan ! Hillo, boys — help !'* 

The whole house was now a scene of the wildest 
uproar. Heavy feet trampled, rough voices swore 
and shouted, doors were kicked open, chairs flung 
about, and men struggled together and fell in 
desperate conflict. 

The doctor wrestled long with Hartigan, but 
threw him at length ; the man sprung again to his 
feet, however, but instead of renewing the combat, 
rushed up the stairs. 
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Dr. Evernon, bruised and gasping from the 
struggle, more slowly followed; on reaching the 
upper landing he found the door w^hich he had 
locked upon his two friends, burst in, and those 
gentlemen, with drawn rapiers defending themselves 
from the assault of a crowd of brawling ruffians 
whose appearance marked them as seafaring men. 

Hartigan stood in the aperture, and was calling 
to some of the fellows by name. "Hold your 
hand, Blatherwick 1 Keep back, Shiel ! You are 
in the wrong box, I say ; these gentlemen are not 
our game. Back ! do you hear me ?'* 

The men fell back a pace or two, and the doctor, 
precipitating Hartigan into the room by a blow on 
his head, dashed past him towards the brothers. 

"What deuce of a jest is this, doctor?" cried 
one of them on recognising him. 

" No jest ; a mistake, a mistake, my dear fellow. 
Call the watch !'* and he flung open the window 
and shouted again. 

Many feet were now heard running to and fro in 
the street; many cries arose of mingled import, 
but above them all suddenly rose the shout of the 
invading party : " Give us the Steel-boy captain ! 
Down with the doctor ! Hurra for Captain George ! 
Fire and steel ! The Steel-boy captain !'* 

Hartigan, while menace rather than combat was 
the attitude of the opposing parties, seen by the 
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ingled light of the ruddy fire and placid moon- 
beams, beckoned aside the man named Blatherwick. 

" What the fiend is this ?" he angrily whispered, 
" I told you the garret." 

" We went there first ; there was no one 1 On 
coming down, we heard men's voices here, and the 
door being locked, thought they were hiding from 
us, so we burst them in to get at them ; that's our 
way of doing business !" 

" All right, only — ^they are the wrong men !" 

" The wrong devils !" 

" Just so ; we are baffled again ! Now make 
your men shout for the Steel-boy Captain, to mis- 
lead the townsfolk, and be off as fSEist as you can. 
The game's over with us ; youTl be paid as pro- 
mised ; tell your Captain he may sail.*' 

By this time^ the Steel-boy cry was abroad in the 
streets ; some neighbours, and two or three watch- 
men and constables, seizing what weapons they 
could, gathered to the rescue. Eveiy one questioned, 
and no one answered ; everyone pushed his neigh- 
bour foremost, yet every one cried out, " Make way, 
that I may pass !'' 

When at last, however, these men, jostling each 
other onwards, entered at the front of the house, 
Blatherwick and his fellows retreated by the rear ; 
and Hartigan, having first satisfied himself by per- 
sonal inspection that the garrets were, indeed, void 
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of habitants, found his way out also ; and, from the 
window of Varian's lodgings, watched the swell and 
fall of the uproar he had raised. 

Had he not been recognized by Dr. Evernon, or 
rather, denounced by his own cry of " Help for 
Hartigan !'* he felt that the attempt would have 
passed for a wave of the same storm which had so 
recently convulsed the town ; but this was a matter 
of indifference to him, so keenly was he. disap- 
pointed and mortified at the failure of the project, 
which he flattered himself had been conducted with 
equal spirit and skill. 

The physician, having vainly searched the house 
for Hartigan, left some men in charge, and accom- 
panied the brothers to their dwelling, explaining by 
the way as much as he thought necessary of the 
difficulties and dangers which surrounded the priest 
and his pupil. 

The two young men took up their cause with 
interest, gave them shelter and good cheer for the 
night ; and at daybreak, having engaged a noddy 
for their service, they themselves escorted it on 
horseback some miles out of the town, and returned 
to relieve the anxiety of the warm-hearted physician, 
whose affection for Justin Devines was as that for a 
brother — as brothers should be. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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